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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Committee of General Literature and Edu- 
cation feel a melancholy satisfaction in offering 
thL Volume to the public. Its able and lamented 
Author, among the last acts of his life, had fur- 
nished the entire manuscript for the press ; and it 
was within a few weeks only of publication, when 
it pleased God to call him from his various and 
successful labours to his t^st. These pages, with 
many others, will remairi vrlued monuments of 
his great learning, the soundness of his faith, and 
his true Christian charity. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

T HE reader of history may be compared to a 
traveller, who leaves his own countiy to visit 
others which are far off, and very different from that in 
which he has been living. The manners and customs of 
the nations which he is going to\see, are either wholly 
new to him, or he is already In spme measure ac- 
quainted with them by the information and researches 
of others. So it is with the reader of history. He is 
either beginning a study to which he was altogether 
a stranger, and meets, for the first time^yvith facts and 
circumstances of which lie had neyer heard before, or 
he is partly retracing his own steps, r/pd filling up the 
details of a plan which had been exhibited to him pre- 
viduslj in outline. It is, perhaps, difficult to say in 
which of the two cases his gratification and amuse- 
ment will be greatest ; and the minds of different 
readers*will be differently affected, according to the 
# A 
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degree of knowledge already possessed upon the sub- 
ject which they are reading. 

It must not, however, be forgotten, that gratification 
and amusement are not the only results which the, 
history of past events 'produces on the mind. Many 
persons, it is true, are fond of history, and study it* 
with avidity, without its enabling them to confer any 
direct practical benefit on mankind. Others, also, as 
is the case with children, are set to read the histories 
of different countries, though it is not expected that 
much mc*al improvement should be derived from such 
lessons. But, even in these cases, the study of history 
has its own peculiar benefits. The mere recollection 
of facts and dates is found to be of great service to the 
mind, as soil is improved by being frequently turned 
over with the spade, though it is not constantly bear- 
ing a fresh crop. History is thus an indispensable in- 
strument in the culture of the memory; and, though 
few persons retain, in after-life, the minute details of 
history or chronology which they learned in their 
childhood, it might b f difficult to point out any one 
of their mental facpltiis which had not been rendered 
more acute, and more fit for its peculiar application, 
by this early exercise of the memory. 

Nor can history be said to be without its use, though 
it does not enable all its readers to confer any direct 
practical benefit on mankind. To measure the advan- 
tage of all knowledge by its practical utility would be 
as absurd as to require all persons to be of the same 
height, or to expect every production of the apinfil 
and vegetable kingdoms to be useful for the same pur- 
pose. The great distinction between man in a savage 
and in a civilized state, is, that the savage seeks for 
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nothing but what is useful, whereas the civilized 
member Qf society seeks for moral and intellectual en- 
joyment. TJie reader of history is therefore benefited, 
and is able to extend the benefit to others, #if his 
reading supplies him with the means of making him- 
lelf and ithers better and happier than they were. 
That the study of history will enable him to do this, 
requires no demonstration ; and it would not be diffi- 
cult to slfow, that the great end and object of this 
study is to improve the moral condition, and to increase 
the happiness, of mankind. 

There is, undoubtedly, a nearer and more apparent 
utility, which results from an acquaintance with the 
events Qf former ages. If^History has been correctly 
described to be “ Philosophy teaching by example,” it 
becomes at once the necessary study of all those who 
are concerned in the government of states. To dis- 
regard th^ examples of past times is imprudent in all 
persons, but in those who are engaged in governing 
others, it is positively culpable ; and for a statesman 
to be ignorant of history, whica supplies him with 
practical experience in the department which he has 
chosen to follow, must be attended with the same con- 
sequences to himself and others, as if a tradesman or 
a mechanic should undertake to serve his employers 
\vithout a knowledge of his goods or of his tools. But, 
though the past history of his owa*or other countries 
may supply the statesman with manyVisaful lessons, 
and he may thus be better able to carry on the govern- 
ment, lie has gained but a small portion of experience, 
if he has merely treasured up a certain number of 
facts whjph may serve as a guide to his own conduct 
under similar circumstances. The lesson which he is 
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to read in the page of history, is the art of making 
men happy, by making them good. He must observe, 
in the events of past ages, how righteousness exaltdh a 
nation^ hut sin is a rjproach to any people: and he wbs> 
reads history without constantly remembering, that 
the persons of whom he has been readirg will be* 
judged hereafter for those very actions which he has 
been admiring or condemning, is likely to mislead both 
himself and others, when he comes to apply his his- 
torical experience to practice. 

If these remarks are true with respect to all history, 
they must be more especially so when applied to the 
study of the History of the Church. Every history is 
more or less employed in detailing the different forms 
which religion has assumed, and the conduct of per- 
sons acting under religious impressions ; and every 
reader may derive instruction from the facts of this 
nature which are contained in the records of *past ages : 
but the History of the Church is the history of truth ; 
it describes to us the progress of a religion which, 
undoubtedly, came from heaven, and which is, un- 
doubtedly, the ouly religion by which we can hope to 
go to heaven. This at once gives to the History of 
the Church an interest and importance above every 
other study. It represents to us human beings, 
actuated by human fnotives and passions, and indulg- 
ing freely in the speculations of their own reason ; but 
their actions ai$ recorded as connected with the belief 
of certain doctrines, which God himself has com- 
manded us to receive as true. Though mixing with 
the world, and taking part in the common occurrences 
of life, they are exhibited by the ecclesiastical historian 
under one aspect only — that of believers in Chris- 
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tianity : whatever other part they may have played in 
the great drama of events which have marked the last 
eighteen centuries, we are not concerned in noticing 
jf, except so far as their conduct produced an effect 
upon the interests of religion. Whatever has advanced 
‘the causey of the Gospel, and whatever has retarded it, 
come naturally within the province of the ecclesiastical 
historian ; and, being properly concerned with spiritual, 
rather than temporal, matters — with things relating to 
the soul, rather than to the body — it might be thought 
that he would be spared the contemplation of those 
painful scenes which have almost reduced the business 
of an historian to a record of misery and crime. 

Unfortunately, the annals of the Church, like those 
of civil and political transactions, remind us too plainly 
of what was remarked above, that the actors have been 
human beings. If anything could deter a believer in 
revelation from composing a History of the Christian 
Church, it would be his unwillingness to disclose to 
the world the succession of miseries which, in one 
sense, may be traced to religion as their cause. He 
would wish to throw a veil ove#th(j^e dismal periods 
when ignorance and superstition combined to make 
men slaves to error, or when all the worst passions of 
the heart appeared to be let loose in polemical warfare. 
But we have no reason to think that o the Almighty 
Disposer of events, who allowed # these impurities to 
defile his Church, intended the recoil of them to be 
lost. That he had wise reasons for allowing them to 
tSke place, cannot be doubted ; but even our limited 
faculties can see, that a faithful description of such 
misfortunes may serve as a merciful warning to those 
who are to* come after. It is therefore particularly 
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wished that the reader should be prepared before- 
hand for meeting with narrations of this kind. He 
will find that Christians have not only been hypo- 
crites and fanatics-^-deceivers and deceived — supj 
porters of false floctfines, and haters of those who 
differed from themselves — but that they ha^e carried* 
their mischievous and perverted principles into prac- 
tice ; have appealed to the sword, as the arbiter of 
religious differences ; and have caused torrents of 
blood to be shed in supporting, as they would say, 
the cause of the Gospel of peace. 

All this, and evils even worse than these, will be 
found in the pages of Ecclesiastical History. It has 
been thought right, even in the outset of the present 
work, openly to state the fact. It can only surprise 
those who forget that the world is still filled with no- 
minal Christians, with men who profess to believe the 
Gospel, but who live in violation of almcrst all its 
precepts. These are the persons who, when they 
chance to act a public and conspicuous part, are 
brought prominently forward by the ecclesiastical his- 
torian; while the^hotisands are passed over in silent 
obscurity who have adorned the doctrine of their 
Saviour in their lives, and have gone to their graves, 
enjoying in themselves and diffusing to others the 
fruits of happipess and peace. 

It is the misfortupe of history, that it cannot find a 
place for characters such as these. The biographer 
has the more pleasing task of selecting his subjects : 
he may go into the retirement of private lifjj, arfti 
bring forward the humble and peaceful virtues of 
those who never courted notice, and who were most 
remarkable for shunning the world and ail its* allure- 
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riients. But the historian has no such choice. It is 
his duty to describe the bad as well as the good, — to 
represent the Church in its darker as well as in its 
brighter cdlours; — he must draw his portraits from 
the life ; and it may be well $r Jiim to remember, ( 
that the cause of the Gospel cannot be advanced by 
any attehipt to suppress the truth, or to palliate crime. 
That the History of the Church, notwithstanding 
these njjriancholy disclosures, is peculiarly attended 
with those benefits to the reader which have been 
claimed for history in general, is an assertion which 
may easily be maintained. There is, perhaps, a diffi- 
culty in steering between the opposite extremes, of 
attributing too much or too little value to ecclesiastical 
antiquity. It is easy t<f say, on the one hand, that a 
stream is purest at no great distance from its source ; 
and, on the other, that the world is much more en- 
lightened now than it was eighteen centuries ago. The 
latter statement, however, may be fully acknowledged 
to be true, and yet may prove nothing as to the weight 
which ought to be given to the authority of the earlier 
ages. £ 

We do not appeal to the primitive Christians for 
their knowledge or their opinions of matters upon 
which the world is now more enlightened ; but a ques- 
tion arises, whether the world is really more enlight- 
ened upon those points yfith which the primitive 
Christians were specially concerned. These points 
are the doctrines which are essential tc*be believed as 
^contained in the Gospel, and the method which is 
moli likely to be successful for spreading them 
through the world. Whether these two points were 
impetfectly understood by the early Christians, and 
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whether they have received more light from the dis- 
coveries of succeeding ages, are questions which it is 
not difficult to answer, if we rightly understand the 
nature of the Christian revelation. * 

The pne word fyvtlfition seems not suited to lea<f 
us to expect, that the matters which have been re- , 
vealed would require, or could even admit, successive 
illustrations and improvements, from the powers of 
the human mind becoming more developed. If 
Christianity had been merely a system ot moral 
precepts, which human reason had imagined and ar- 
ranged, the system might undoubtedly be rendered 
more and more perfect as the world continued to ad- 
vance. But, if the scheme of Christian redemption 
was not only revealed by God, but every part of it 
was effected by the agency of God, without man 
knowing anything concerning it until it was thus 
effected and revealed, it seems impossible th^t such a 
system could be modified or improved by later and 
successive discoveries. 

, Now, it will not be denied, that the apostles them- 
selves had the fullest and clearest understanding 
of the doctrines Which they preached. It might, 
perhaps, be said, when their inspiration is taken into 
the account, that no Christians have had their minds 
equally enlightened by a knowledge of the Gospel ; so 
that the Revelation was, jn its very commencement, 
full and complete ; and, to say that we are more en- 
lightened now tj the truths of the Gospel, would be 
the same as to say, that a ray of light is purer andc 
brighter when it has reached the surface of the earth, 
than when it was first emitted from the sun. We 
must also recollect that the doctrine which the apostles 
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preached, namely, Justification by Faith in the death 
of Christ, could not be more or less complete, at 
one period than another. It was complete, when 
Christ died, or rather when he rose again, and when 
*God consented that faith in hte d,eath and jjpsurrec- 
tion should justify a sinner. The first person who em- # 
braced ffhis offer of reconciliation, at the preaching of 
the apostles, was as fully justified and as fully ad- 
mitted into the Christian covenant, as any person from 
that time to the present, or from now to the end of 
the world. The terms of salvation are precisely the 
same now as they were in the infancy of the Gospel. 
The only written record which we have of this last 
Revelation was composed by the persons to whom it 
was tnade ; human reaton has added nothing to the 
letter or the spirit of it : and whoever believes the 
doctrines which it contains, possesses all the know- 
ledge wjiich can be possessed concerning the salvation 
of his soul. 

This being the case, it would seem to follow that 
we have nothing else to do but to ascertain exactty 
what the doctrine is which w^s revealed, and, having 
ascertained it, to embrace it. Tifis is, in fact, allowed 
by a vast majority of those persons who call themselves 
Christians. The notion that Christianity admits of 
being improved as the world becomes more enlight- 
ened, can hardly be said # to be entertained by any 
persons who really understand the Gospel ; and, 
though Christians are unhappily (Vvided upon many 
fundamental points, they all agree in referring to the 
ScAptures, as containing the original Revelation ; and 
each sect or party professes to believe its own inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures to be the best It become*, 
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therefore, of great importance to know which of the& 
conflicting interpretations was adopted by the early 
Church ; and if it can be proved that any docfrine was 
universally believed in the age immediately following 
that ofcthe apostles, *yie persons who hold such a* 
doctrine now would naturally lay great weight upon 
this confirmation of their opinions. f 

It cannot fairly be said, that in making this appeal 
to antiquity, we are attaching too much importance 
to human authority, or that we are lessening that 
reverence which ought to be paid exclusively to the 
revealed Word of God. It is because we wish to pay 
exclusive reverence to the Scriptures that we endea- 
vour so anxiously to ascertain their meaning ; and it 
is only where our own interpretation differs froifi that 
of others, that we make an appeal to some third and 
impartial witness. We think that we find this witness 
in the early Christians, — in those who lived qpt long 
after the time of the apostles ; and though we fully 
allow, that they were fallible, like ourselves, and 
fhough, in sound critical judgment, their age may 
have been inferior to gmr own, yet there are many 
reasons why their t&timony should be highly valued. 

In the first place, they lived very near to the first 
promulgation of the Gospel. Even to a late period in 
the second century, there must have been many per- 
sons living who had conversed with the apostles, or 
with companions of the apostles. This would make it 
less likely that cnycloubts would arise upon points of 
doctrine, and, at the same time, more difficult for any < 
corruption to be introduced, The simplicity of *the 
Gospel was not in so much danger from the pride of 
learning and the love of disputation, when Christians 
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were daily exposed to persecution and death, and 
when the fiery trial purified the Church from insincere 
or ambitious members. The language in which the 
^ew Test&nent was written made the early Christians 
better judges of the meaning* of any passage than^ 
ourselves ; for Greek continued for many centuries to 
be the language of the learned throughout the greater 
part of the Roman empire, and the Fathers of the 
first tfyjee centuries wrote much more in Greek than 
in Latin. These are some of the reasons why an 
appeal is made to the primitive Christians in matters 
of faith : not that we receive any doctrine merely 
because this or that Father has delivered it in his 
writings, but because the persons who lived in those 
days'* had the best mftms of knowing whether any 
article of faith had been really delivered by the apostles 
or no. And this testimony of the early Church be- 
comes«so much the stronger, if we find, as the follow- 
ing pages will show, that, for at least three centuries, 
there was a perfect unanimity among all the different 
churches upon essential points of doctrine. « 

A similar appeal may be 4 made to the primitive 
Christians with respect to the fotm of church govern- 
ment, and questions connected with discipline. It 
may be allowed, as before, that we are not bound to 
follow the practice of those times, as if they were in- 
vested with any authority„over ourselves ; but it was 
much more easy to ascertain, in those days, whether 
any custom had been introduced tfy the apostles ; and 
if^we find any ecclesiastical regulation universally 
prevalent in the second century, we may fairly assume, 
that it had either been sanctioned by the apostles, or 
was*at least known to be not contrary to the spirit bf 
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their writings and practice. It seems, indeed, hardly 
possible that disputes about particular forms of church 
government can be decided at all, unless an appeal be 
allowed to primitive times. It may be saM, as in the # 
, case of ^points of docfrine, that the Scriptures alone 
should be our guide in these matters. But where the 
Scriptures are silent upon the subject, or where both 
parties claim the authority of the New Testament on 
their side, it seems natural that we should loot to the 
customs of those churches which were planted by 
apostles, or which may be supposed to have copied 
from churches possessing this advantage. If Eccle- 
siastical History should show, that, in the age imme- 
diately following that of the apostles, and while some 
persons were still alive who Rad conversed with the 
apostles, there was a remarkable agreement upon this 
point between different churches, and that one and the 
same form of church government prevailed ir. all of 
them, it would be a very fair presumption that this 
was the form which had been approved by the apostles. 

' Enough has, perhaps, been said to show the import- 
ance of Ecclesiastical History in enabling us to settle 
disputes about point? of doctrine or discipline. Per- 
sons may still refuse to be guided by what they call 
mere human authority; but if they can find no 
support from antiquity for their own opinions or 
practice, they must be prepared to be charged them- 
selves with setting lip their own authority against the 
voice of the Church ; and if the prescription of cen- 
turies is allowed to have weight in legal and secular ' 
matters, it seems equally reasonable that it should be 
treated with the same respect in matters which concern 
rdigion. At all events, it must be interesting to 
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inquire whether history throws any light upon the 
subject in dispute ; and if a person should meet with 
writers of the second and third centuries, speaking 
exactly his!' own sentiments, and with large bodies of 
Christians acting as he has Hmself been taught to 
act, he will hardly regret the time which he has be- 
stowed 'upon the records of the early Church. 

It must not be supposed from these remarks, that 
the reader of Ecclesiastical History must be necessarily 
acquainted with controversy, or that he will be led to 
acquire a taste for it. That controversies have existed 
upon questions of doctrine and church government 
can hardly be unknown to any person who undertakes 
to read the History of the Church ; and, if anything 
w T oufd be likely to givte him a distaste for religious 
intolerance, it would be the succession of painful and 
disgraceful events which w r ere brought about by one 
party tA Christians persecuting another, because they 
differed in opinion. It will, however, be impossible 
to avoid entering into some of the causes which led to 
these unhappy quarrels. When two parties are repie- 
sented as dividing the Church upon points which were 
considered of vital importance, ft will be necessary to 
acquaint the reader with the subjects under dispute. 
Even the arguments which were advanced, on either 
side, must sometimes be stated ; but they will be in- 
troduced as a part of the -history, not as a theological 
discussion. The reader ought to know, as a matter 
of fact, what w r ere the opinions entertained by both 
parties; and it is from history that he must learn 
whether this or that opinion has been supported by 
the majority. It is unnecessary to add, that a partial 
or prejudiced statement may be of much more seridus 
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consequence in this department of history than in any 
other. 

« 

I wish, however, distinctly to state, that there are 
some points upon whjch the ecclesiastical historian 9 
.may be Allowed to have made up his mind without 
being charged with partiality. Thus, he is not re- 
quired to speak of Christianity as if it was merely one 
of the numerous forms of religion which had appeared 
in the world. He is to write as a Christian addressing 
himself to Christians ; and, as he is not called upon to 
prove Christianity to be true, so he may assume that 
his readers are acquainted with its doctrines. In 
speaking, therefore, of the first propagation of the 
Gospel, I have said little concerning the nature of 
those new opinions which were c then, for the first time, 
delivered to the world. A contemporary heathen 
historian would have thought it necessary to describe 
them ; they would have formed an important feature 
in the history of the times ; but a Christian historian 
does not feel called upon to explain the principles of 
the doctrine of Christ. He supposes his readers not 
only to know those j) rinriples, but to believe them ; 
and though the differences among Christians form a 
necessary part of the History of the Church, it is 
sufficient to say of Christianity itself, as first preached 
by the apostles, that it is the religion contained in the 
Bible. 

Some persons havf begun the History of the Church 
by relating the life of its Founder; and it cannot be 
denied that the personal history of Jesus Christ c is 
inseparably, connected with a right understanding of 
the Gospel. But it has been already said, that die 
refders of the following pages are supposed to know 
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what is meant by the Gospel ; and t^is knowledge im- 
plies an acquaintance with the facts recorded in the 
New Testament, concerning the life and death of Jesus 
Christ. THe reason is given, at the opening of the 
Tollowing history, why the Chinch is said to tdate its 
beginning from the death of Christ rather than from 
his birtft; but, independent of this consideration, it 
was thought better to refer the reader at once to the 
four Gospels, and to take up the history where the 
narrative of the Evangelists ends, than to attempt to 
express, in other language, what they have said so 
briefly and simply. 

If the other plan had been pursued, of making the 
History of the Church begin from the birth of Christ, 
it wodld have been aliflost necessary to have made 
some remarks upon the chronology of that event. To 
flx the precise date of our Saviours birth with certainty 
is perhaps hopeless ; and a discussion upon this diffi- 
cult question is not necessary in a work like the pre- 
sent. The only facts of this kind which we can state 
positively on the authority of the Gospels, are, that 
Jesus Christ was about thirty years old when he began 
his ministry ; and that he began tl about the fifteenth 
year of the reign of Tiberius. But even these expres- 
sions admit of different interpretations; and if the 
commencement of our Saviour’s ministry could be ac- 
curately fixed, there would, still be an uncertainty as 
to the time of his crucifixion. It seems demonstrable, 
from the narrative of the Evangelist^, that he attended 
>three Passovers at Jerusalem, after his baptism; and 
most persons have'supposed that he attended no more 
than three : but this cannot be called a settled point : 
and, Consequently, the age of our blessed Lord, at thfc 
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time of his completing the scheme of our redemption 
on the cross, cannot exactly be ascertained. Fortu- 
nately, there is no indispensable need for such accuracy 
in the History of the Church. We know the order 
e and succession of events; and we are able to trace 
effects to their causes, from the time of our Lord’s 
ascension into heaven, though we cannot always assign 
each event to its precise year. As the history ad- 
vances, and as the new religion is brought more closely 
into contact with the affairs of the world, we are able 
to speak with more certainty of dates and periods ; 
and, when we come to the history of the second cen- 
tury, the annals of the Church may be arranged with 
nearly as much precision as those of the Roman em- 
pire. It being convenient fof the reader, that some 
system of chronology should be followed, even though 
it may not be correct, and that some date should be 
placed in the margin, though, for some few years, it 
may not be the true one, it has been assumed that the 
crucifixion took place in the year 31. 
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CHAPTER I. 

% 

Conduct and Preaching of the Apostles to the time of the Death 
of Stephen ; with the Causes which operated to promote the 
Spread&g of the Gospel. 

T HE Kingdom of Christ, or the Church of Christ, 
may be said to date its beginning from the time 
when the Head of that Church and Kingdom rose in 
triumph from the grave. The Son of God, as he him- 
self imorms us, had shafed his Father’s glory before 
the world was ; and the scheme of redemption had 
been laid in the counsels of God, from the time of the 
promiseflbeing given, that the seed of the woman should 
bruise the serpent’s head : but this gracious and 
merciful scheme had not been fully developed to man- 
kind, till Jesus Christ appeared upon earth, and died* 
upon the cross. % * 

Z It had indeed pleased God, at sundry times and in 
divers manners, to acquaint the Jews with the coming 
of their Messiah ; but the revelation had been made 
obscurely and partially ; it was given to one nation 
only, out of the countless ^millions who inhabit the 
earth; and the Jews themselves had, entirely mistaken 
the nature of that kingdom which their Messiah was to 
found. They overlooked or forgot what their prophets 
had told them, that he was to be despised and rejected 
of men ; and they thought only of those glowing and # 
gloriotis predictions, that kings were to bow down 
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before him, and all nations were to do him service. 
The prophecy of Daniel (though there might be doubts 
as to the precise application of his words) had marked 
with sufficient plainness the period when Christ wa| 
to appear ; and when Augustus was Emperor of Rome, 
a general expectation was entertained, not only by 
the Jews, but by other nations also, that some great 
personage was shortly to show himself in the world. 
The Jews had strong reasons for cherishing^such an 
expectation. If the sceptre had not actually departed 
from Judah, it had not been sufficient to preserve their 
independence, or to save them from the disgrace of 
being a conquered people. That this disgrace was 
shortly to be removed, and that their fetters were soon 
to be burst asunder, was the firm belief of a large pro- 
portion of the Jewish nation ; and the name of their 
Messiah was coupled with ardent aspirations after 
liberty and conquest. 

It was at this period, when the minds of men were 
more than usually excited, that the voice was heard 
c of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord. John the Baptist was the forerunner of 
the long-promised Messiah; but instead of announcing 
him to his countrymen as a king and a conqueror, he 
opposed himself at once to their strongest prejudices. 
They prided themselves upon being Gods chosen 
people; and as children cf Abraham, without thinking 
of any other qualification, they considered their salva- 
tion to be certain. John the Baptist persuaded his 
followers to get rid of these notions. He taught jheni 
to repent of their sins; and, instead of trusting to out- 
ward ceremonies, or to the merits of their own works, 
to throw themselves upon the mercy of God, and to 
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rest their hopes of heaven in a Saviour, who was 
shortly to appear. This was a great step gained in the 
cause of spiritual and vital religion. The disciples of 
Jhe Baptist firere brought to acknowledge that they had 
offended God, and that they h&d no means iif them- 
► selves of obtaining reconciliation. It was thus that 
they wer^ prepared for receiving the Gospel. John 
the Baptist made them feel the want of that atonement, 
which J^sus Christ not only announced, but which he 
actually offered in his own person to God. And not 
only was John the forerunner of Christ during the 
short time that he preceded him on earth, but even 
now the heart of every one who is to receive the 
Gospel must first be prepared by the doctrines preached 
by Jofin : he must repent # of his sins, and he must have 
faith in that One who was mightier than John, who 
was then announced as about to appear, and who 
shortly dhd appear, to reconcile us to his Father, by 
dying on the cross. 

John the Baptist proclaimed to the Jews that the 
Kingdom of Heaven was at hand ; and though it is not 
probable that many of them ufide^stood the spiritual 
nature of the kingdom which was to be established, 
yet they would all know that he spoke of the Messiah; 
for the Kingdom of God, or the Kingdom of Heaven, 
were expressions which they had long been in the 
habit of using for the com frig of Christ. When the 
Christ was actually come, — not, as tbe Jews expected, 
with the pomp and splendour of an eafthly king, but 
hi a^j obscure and humble station, — he began his 
preaching with the same words which had been used 
by the Baptist, that the Kingdom of Heaven was at hand. 
Whence sent out his twelve disciples to preach these 
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glad tidings to the cities of Judaea, he told them to use 
the same words. From which we gather that the 
Kingdom of God, or of Christ, was not actually come 
when Jesus was bom into the world, noi* even when 
he be$an his ministry. It was still only at hand. 
Jesus Christ did not come merely to deliver a moral 
law, nor to teach us, by his own example, h<Sw to live 
and how to die. These were indeed the great objects 
of his appearing among us as a man ; and the miracles 
which he worked, together with the spotless purity of 
his life, were intended to show that he was more than 
man : but Jesus Christ came into the world to atone 
for our sins, by dying on the cross. This was the 
great end and object of his coming ; and Christ did 
not properly enter upon his kingdom till the great 
sacrifice was offered, and he had risen again from the 
dead. It was then that the Church of Christ began 
to be built. The foundation of it was laid In Christ 
crucified ; and the members of it are all the believers 
in Christ's death, of every country and every age. It 
f is this Church, of which, with the blessing of God, we 
may attempt to trace the history. 

5" Jesus Christ had a great number of followers while 
he was upon earth. Many, perhaps, sincerely believed 
him to be the Messiah ; but it is probable that very 
few understood the spiritual nature of the deliverance 
which he had purchased. * The task of explaining this 
doctrine to the world was committed by him to twelve 
men, or rather to eleven ; for the traitor was gone to 
his own place : and when Jesus Christ was ascended 
into heaven, we have the spectacle before us of eleven 
^Jews, without a leader, without education, money, 
rank, or influence, going forth to root out the religious 
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opinions of all the nations of the earth, and to preach 
a new and strange doctrine, which was opposed to the 
prejudices and passions of mankind. 

0 The doctrine itself may be explained in a few words, 
^hey were to preach faith in (Jhrist crucified* Men 
were to be taught to repent of their sins, and to believe 
in Christ trusting to his merits alone for pardon and 
salvation; and those who embraced this doctrine were 
admitted into the Christian covenant by baptism, as a 
token that they were cleansed from their sins, by faith 
in the death of Christ : upon which admission they 
received the gift of the Holy Ghost, enabling them to 
perform works well-pleasing to God, which they could 
not have done by their own strength. The commission 
to prefcch this doctrine, afrid to admit believers into the 
Christian covenant by baptism, was given by Christ, 
while he was upon earth, to the eleven apostles only ; 
and one^of their first acts, after his ascension, was to 
complete their original number of twelve, by the election 
of Matthias, who was known to them as having ac- 
companied Jesus from the beginning of his ministry. • 
y It is needless to observe, thatjthis small band of men, 
if we give them credit for the utiflost unanimity and 
zeal, was wholly unequal to the conversion of the world. 
There is also reason to believe that, at this time, they 
had very imperfect insight into the doctrines which 
they were to preach ; but tljeir Master had promised 
them assistance which would carry them through every 
difficulty, and fit them for their superhuman labour. 
Accordingly, on the day of Pentecost which followed 
his Ascension into heaven, he kept his promise by 
sending the Holy Ghost upon them, in a visible form, 
and With an effect which was immediately connected 4 
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with their commission to preach the Gospel. Thfe 
twelve apostles suddenly found themselves enabled to 
speak several languages which they had never learned; 
and the feast of Pentecost having caused tile city to be 
, filled, at this time, witfe foreign Jews, from every part 
of the world, there was an immediate opportunity for 
the gift of tongues to be exercised by the Apostles, 
and observed by the strangers. 

£ We have thus, at the very outset of the Gospel, a 
convincing proof of its truth, and of its having come 
from God; for nothing but a miracle could enable men 
to converse in languages which they had never learned : 
and if the apostles, by means of the gift of tongues, 
propagated a false doctrine, it must follow that God 
worked a miracle to assist ^hem in propagaflng a 
falsehood. 

^ The effect of the miracle was such as might have 
been expected. There must have been some hundreds 
of persons in Jerusalem who had not only witnessed 
the crucifixion of Jesus, but who were partly acquainted 
r *vith his life and doctrines. The foreign Jews were 
probably strangers to lys history ; but they now heard 
it, for the first titte, from men who proved their 
inspiration by evidence which could not be resisted. 
The apostles took advantage of the impression which 
this miracle had caused. They explained to the multi- 
tude the great doctrines of the Gospel ; and the result 
was, that on this^ which was the first day of their 
preaching, no fewttr than three thousand persons were 
baptized, professing themselves to be believers in Jesus* 
Christ. These persons were not yet called Christians, 
nor do we read of their being known at present by any 
•particular name ; but they were distinguished c * by a 
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spirit of brotherly love and charity, which might have 
been sufficient of itself to show that their religion 
came from God. 

fe It may l^re be convenient to take a hasty sketch 
^)f the political state of Judsea at the time # of our 
Saviour's crucifixion. It was, in every sense of the 1 
term, a ^onquered country,' though the Jews were very 
unwilling to allow that they were subject to any foreign 
dominion. Their independence, however, had been 
little nfore than nominal ever since the taking of 
Jerusalem by Pompey in the year 63 before the birth 
of Christ. This was the first transaction which brought 
them directly in contact with the overwhelming power 
of Rome. Herod the Great, who was not properly a 
Jew,i)ut an Idumaean, plough he dazzled his subjects 
by the splendour and magnificence of his reign, was 
little else than a vassr 1 of the Empire ; and he saw the 
policy of paying court to his masters, who, in return, 
allowed*him to reign over a greater extent of territory 
than had been held by any Jewish prince since the 
time of Solomon. Still there was a large party in thg 
country which could not shut their eyes to the fact that 
Herod was a foreigner, ancf thmt the influence of 
foreigners kept him on his throne. To get rid of this 
influence by an open insurrection was hopeless : but 
Herod’s connection with Rome, and his introduction of 
Roman manners among his subjects, kindled a flame 
which was smothered for some years, or only broke 
out partially and at intervals, but ^high ended in the 
. final ruin of that devoted people. 

U ¥pon the death of Herod the Great, which happened 
not long after the birth of Christ, the Romans put in 
exeoution the usual policy of conquerers, and made 
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resistance still more difficult on the part of tbe 
conquered, by dividing their territory into parts. 
Judaea was given to one of the sons of Herod, and 
Galilee to another, but the still more decisive step had 
already^been taken, of including Judaea in the generaP 
1 order which was issued by Augustus, that the whole 
empire should pay a tax. The money was iyt levied 
in Judaea till some years after the issuing of the edict. 
The opportunity chosen for this unpopular measure 
was on the deposition of Archelaus, who l?ad held 
Judaea since the death of his father, and was removed 
from his government, to the great satisfaction of his 
subjects, about the year 8. The Romans now no longer 
disguised their conquest. They did not allow the 
Jews to retain even the shadow of national indepen- 
dence : but Judaea was either made an appendage to 
the presidentship of Syria, or was governed by an 
officer of its own, who bore the title of Procurator. 
One of these Procurators was Pontius Pilate, who was 
appointed in the year 26, and held the office at the 
yme of our Saviour's crucifixion. He continued to 
hold it till the year 36, when he was banished to Vienne 
in Gaul, and there as a # tradition that he died by his 
own hand, but we know nothing of his directing any 
• measures against the apostles during the remaining 
years %f his holding the government of Judsea. 

/I It seems to have been^the general policy of the 
Romans, not to interfere with the religious customs 
and prejudices ^ie Jews. The usual residence of 
the Procurator was at Caesarea, on the sea-coast, and 
he only went up to Jerusalem at the feast of the F&ss- 
over, or on other extraordinary occasions. With the 
exception of a Roman garrison which occupied the 
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tower of Antonia, and was always ready to overawe the 
inhabitants in case of a tumult, Jerusalem had, perhaps, 
less the Appearance of a conquered city, when it was 
the capital <*f a Roman province, than when it was the 
ftsidence of Herod, who called himself an independent 
, sovereign. The high-priests still exercised considerable 
power, tfymgh the Romans had seen the expediency of 
taking the appointment to this office into their own 
hands, and of not allowing the same individual to hold 
it for a long time. It might be thought that this foreign 
interference, in a matter of such high and sacred im- 
portance, would have been peculiarly vexatious to the 
Jews ; but the competitors for the office, who were at 
this time numerous, were willing to be invested with 
the rank and dignity ofithe priesthood, even at the 
sacrifice of their national pride. The same feelings of 
ambition and jealousy inclined the high-priest, for the 
time beijig, to pay great court to the Roman autho- 
rities; and so long as this good understanding was 
kept up between the two parties, the influence of the 
procurator was as full and complete as he could desire * 
though, to outward appearance, the management of 
affairs was in the hands of theliigfcpriest. 
fi Such was the state of things when the apostles began 
their commission of preaching a new religion in Jeru- 
salem. The narratives of the Evangelists will inform 
us that the procurator had no wish to interfere in such 
questions, except at the instigation of the priests and 
the Sanhedrim. Even then, he todk ifc up more as a 
matter of state policy than of religion ; and it was ne- 
cessity to persuade him that Jesus was setting himself 
up as a rival to the Emperor, before he would give 
any carders for his execution. As soon as he returned 
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to Caesarea, the field was left open for the Sanhedrim 
to take what steps it pleased for checking the apostles 
and their followers. There was always, however, need 
of some caution in any measures which were likely to 
excite^i popular commotion. The turbulent character 
of the Jews, as well as their suppressed impatience, 
under the yoke of conquest, were well knopm to the 
Romans, though they pretended not to be aware of it ; 
but the troops which garrisoned the capital had special 
orders to be on the watch against every appearance of 
riot or tumult. It thus became necessary for the high- 
priests to avoid, as much as possible, any public dis- 
turbance in their plans against the apostles. The 
Romans had no objection to their practising any viol- 
ence or cruelty against the followers of Jesus, so long 
as they did it quietly, and this will account, in some 
measure, for the Gospel making such rapid progress 
in Jerusalem, though the same persons continued in 
authority who had put Jesus publicly to death. The 
miracles worked by the apostles were evidences which 
, could not be called in question ; and the more general 
was the sensation which they caused among the people 
who witnessed them, the less easy was it for the high- 
priests to take any decisive steps. 

It was not likely that the Gospel would be embraced 
at first by the rich and powerful among the Jews. 
These were the men who Jiad excited the populace to 
demand the crucifixion of Jesus; and our Lord himself 
appears to ha^e 45retold that the poor would be most 
forward to listen to the glad tidings of salvation. Such 
was undoubtedly the case in the infancy of the Chfcrch ; 
and the apostles did not forget, while they were nourish- 
ing the souls of their converts, to make provision also 
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fof supplying their bodily wants. Those believers who 
possessed any property, contributed part of it to form a 
commonYund, out of which the poorer members of the 
community were relieved. It is a mistake to suppose 
tftat the first believers gave up ^ie right to they own 
> property, and, in the literal sense of the expression, 
maintained a community of goods. The Gospel taught 
them what no other religion has taught so plainly and 
so powerfully, that they were to give an account to 
God of the use which they made of their worldly pos- 
sessions, and that they were to look upon the poor as 
their brethren. They therefore abandoned the notion 
that God had given them the good things of this life 
for their own selfish enjoyment. They felt that they 
held them in trust for thePbenefit of others, as well as 
of themselves ; and a part, at least, of their income 
was to be devoted to the relief of those who would 
otherwise be in want. 

Charity, in the fullest sense of the term, was the 
characteristic mark of the early Christians ; but the 
bond which held them together was faith in a commoni 
Saviour; and they immediately established the custom 
of meeting in each other’s houses, ft> join in prayer to 
God, and to receive the bread and wine, in token of 
their belief in the death and resurrection of Christ. 
There is abundant evidence that the Lord’s Supper 
was celebrated frequently, ;f not daily, by the early 
Christians. It, in fact, formed a part of their ordinary 
meal ; and scarcely a day passed in vshioh the converts 
did not give this solemn and public attestation of rest- 
ing cfll their hopes in the death of their Redeemer. 

Their numbers increased rapidly. The apostles 
workdd stupendous miracles. Many of the converts* 
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were themselves endued with the same power of speak- 
ing new languages, or of doing extraordinary works ; 
and, before many weeks had elapsed, not 6nly were 
some priests and Levites numbered amongthe converts 
at Jerusalem, but the i^pw doctrines had begun to spread 
through the neighbouring towns. 

// The attention of the Jewish authorities^was soon 
attracted to the apostles and their followers. Several 
causes combined at this time to raise amon^the Jews 
an opposition to the Gospel. The zealous patriots, 
whose numbers were increasing, and who were be- 
coming more impatient of Roman domination, had in- 
dulged a hope that Jesus would have raised the standard 
of the Messiah, and headed an insurrection against the 
conquerors. Instead of s^onding their wislfes, he 
always inculcated obedience to the government, and 
was put to a disgraceful death. The followers, there- 
fore, of such a man, if they were not too despicable to 
obtain any notice, were looked upon as enemies to the 
liberty of their country. All those persons who were 
t immoral in their conduct, but, at the same time, pre- 
tenders to sanctity, could not fail to be offended at the 
severe reproofs wffich they received from Jesus and 
his disciples. The notion that righteousness was to be 
gained by an outward observance of legal ceremonies 
was utterly destroyed by the preaching of the Gospel. 
The kingdom of heaven ^yas said, by the new teachers, 
to be thrown open to all persons who repented of their 
sins, and believe# in Christ ; and hence every one who 
was self-righteous, every one who boasted of his privi- 
leges as a descendant of Abraham, felt it to be a*duty 
to persecute the disciples of Jesus. 

' It was not, however, so easy a matter to suppress 
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the new doctrines. The people looked on with amaze- 
ment, and even with terror, while the apostles were 
working their miracles ; and when they preached in 
tjie Temple? there was no want of multitudes who 
listened eagerly to their words. • Every day incfeased 
• their popularity ; and the authorities had not courage 
to act openly againsUhem. If they succeeded in arrest- 
ing one or more of them privately, their prison doors 
were miraculously thrown open ; and, instead of being 
brought to answer their charge or receive their sen- 
tence, they returned to disseminate their doctrines 
more publicly and boldly than before. If some false 
disciples insinuated themselves into their company, the 
immediate detection of their hypocrisy exhibited still 
more plainly the superhuman power of the apostles. 
Thus Ananias and Sapphira pretended to bring the 
whole of the sum which they had received for the sale 
of some knd, and offered it as their contribution to the 
common fund. The apostles knew that the statement 
was false ; and, while the falsehood was hanging on 
their lips, they both fell dead. The judgment may 1 
appear severe, but we may be^ure that it was neces- 
sary. The sufferers had, in the first instance, been 
seeking for applause under the mask of charity, and 
then thought to impose upon the very persons whose 
miracles had been the cause of their own conversion. 
The times did not allow of sitch cases being multiplied, 
or escaping with impunity. Treachery from within 
might have made it impossible to 'fesfst the attacks 
which were threatening from without ; and the death 
of Ananias and Sapphira must have had a powerful 
effect upon wavering and worldly minds, which were 
already half-convinced, but were still only half-resolverf 
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to lay down their pleasures and their vices at the foot 
of the cross. Dissensions among the rulers themselves 
contributed in some measure to save the apostles from 
molestation. The Pharisees and Saddflcees looked 
upon^ach other with* feelings of jealousy and hatred. 
The Pharisees were most numerous, and reckoned* 
among their sect the most learned expounders of the 
Law ; but many of the rich and higher orders were 
Sadducees. Both parties agreed in persecuting the 
followers of Jesus ; but the Sadducees were still more 
opposed to them, for maintaining so forcibly the doc- 
trine of a Resurrection. The Pharisees were equally 
willing to see the apostles imprisoned, or even put to 
death; but they would not consent that they should 
suffer for preaching the resurrection of the deaci : and 
thus the Gospel made more progress, because its 
enemies could not agree among themselves as to the 
means of suppressing it. The high-priest* and his 
family happened at this time to be Sadducees ; but 
Gamaliel, who was the most learned man of his day, 
and whose opinion had most weight in the council, was 
a Pharisee. 9 

1 $ Jesus Christ haS not himself left any directions for 
governing his Church : none, at least, are recorded in 
the books of the New Testament. During his abode 
on earth, he chose out twelve men from among his 
followers, to whom he gave a special commission to 
preach the Gospel, not only in Judaea, but throughout 
the world. • f 

He also, on one occasion, sent out seventy other 
disciples, to declare to their countrymen that the king- 
dom of Heaven was at hand. But they could only 
Announce it as at hand. It is plain, that whin the 
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kingdom was begun, and believers were to be gathered 
into it, he intended the keys of this kingdom to be given 
to the apostles. It was upon them that the Church 
yas to be bftilt. The commission of preaching and 
baptizing was given solemnly to them on the laslt occa- 
sion of their seeing their Master upon earth. Their 
first recorded act after his ascension, was to supply 
the deficiency which had been caused in their number 
by the treachery and death of Judas. All which seems 
to point out the twelve apostles as a distinct order 
from the rest of the believers, and to show that the 
management of the new community was intended, by 
their Master, to be committed to their hands. 

Their first office, therefore, was to announce the 
offer <5f salvation. Wheffi any persons accepted it, it 
was for the apostles to admit them, by baptism, to the 
privileges of the new covenant ; and, if they had had 
nothing «ilse to do but to baptize, their time would have 
been fully occupied. They had also to attend the dif- 
ferent places where prayer-meetings were held, and 
where the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was ad mi-* 
nistered. When the fame of th^ir miracles had spread, 
they were constantly called upon to exercise their pre- 
ternatural power in healing the sick ; and when we 
learn that the converts amounted to many thousands 
within a few days after the descent of the Holy Ghost, 
it is scarcely possible to conceive that the apostles could 
have met these various demands upon their time without 
calling in some assistance. The public ftmd which had 
been raised for the relief of the poor required much 
time? as well as discretion, in the distribution of it ; and 
the apostles soon found themselves obliged to commit 
this phrt of their office to other hands. The business" 
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was sufficiently laborious to occupy seven men, wKo 
were chosen, in the first instance, by the body of be- 
lievers, and were then ordained for their special minis- 
try, by having the hands of the apostles laidhipon them. 
They frere called Deacons, from a Greek term, which 
implies ministration, or service ; and their first duty 
was to attend to the wants of the poor ; but /they also 
assisted the apostles in other ways, such as explaining 
the doctrines of the Gospel, and baptizing ,jthe new 
converts. In one point, however, there was a marked 
difference between them and the apostles. When they 
had persuaded men to believe, they could admit them 
into the Christian covenant by baptism, but they had 
not the power of imparting to them those extraordinary 
gifts of the Spirit, which it Was the privilege of the 
apostles only to confer, by laying on their hands. 

* I This division of labour, which was caused by the 
appointment of the deacons, not only gave thci apostles 
much more time for preaching the Gospel, but their 
appointment is itself a proof that at this time the be- 
lievers in Christ were not much molested by the Jewish 
authorities. The seasons most favourable for promot- 
ing a persecution were when the great festivals came 
round, such as the Passover, Pentecost, or the Feast 
of Tabernacles. On these occasions Jerusalem was 
filled with thousands of Jews from different parts of 
the world. Many of these strangers had never heard 
of the name of Jesus before their arrival in Judaea. So 
long a journey was likely to be undertaken by those 
who were most zealously attached to the law. Their 
previous notions of the Messiah would lead them to 
expect a triumphant conqueror, and an earthly king- 
dom; so that when they reached the land of their 
fathers, with their minds already worked* upon by ie. 
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lifious excitement, they would easily be persuaded to 
look with horror upon men who preached against the 
law, and against all the privileges which the Jews sup- 
posed to balong to their temple and nation. The 
apostles and their followers were/epresen ted as preach- 
ing these doctrines ; and though the charge was very 
far from fyeing true, yet the foreign Jews would hear 
them maintaining that Jesus was far greater than Moses, 
and that^righteousness was not to be obtained by the 
law. 

I It was at one of these festivals, perhaps the Feast 
of Tabernacles, which followed the Ascension, that 
Stephen, who was one of the most active of the seven 
deacons, was stoned to death. He was drawn into 
dispute by some of the foreign Jews ; and when they 
found him superior in argument, they raised against him 
the cry that he had blasphemed Moses and the law. 
Being dragged to trial upon this hasty charge, his sen- 
tence was as speedily passed as it was executed. Fie 
has always been called the first Christian Martyr; and, 
like his heavenly Master, to whom he offered a prayer* 
as his soul was departing fron^his body, his last and 
dying words were uttered in belialiA)f his murderers. 

This was the first open act of violence committed 
against the Christians since the crucifixion of the 
Founder of their religion ; but even this is to be looked 
upon rather as an act of popular frenzy and excite- 
ment, than as a systematic attack authorised by the 
government. There is no evidence c/f the Roman 
authorities having been called upon, in any way, to t 
interfere ; and so long as there was no riot or public 
disturbance, they gave the Sanhedrim full permission 
to decide and to act in all cases which concerned reli- 
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gion. The affair of Stephen was exclusively of this 
nature : and though we cannot but view with abhor- 
rence the monstrous iniquity of his sentence^ it may 
have been strictly legal, according to the*practice of 
the nation and of the times. The trial of the martyr 
took place in the Temple; his death was by stoning, « 
as the law required in case of blasphemy ; an^l the first 
stones were thrown by the witnesses. All which seems 
to show, that the forms of law were closely attended 
to, even in such a violent and hasty proceeding. The 
haste was perhaps necessary, that the whole might be 
over before the Romans could interfere, which they 
might be likely to have done, if a disturbance had been 
raised within the city : and it was probably from the 
same cause that the prisonei*was hurried to hte exe- 
cution without the walls : such a spot was fitter for the 
scene of cruelty than the area of the Temple, or the 
streets, which were now crowded in consequence of 
the festival; and when the work of death was complete, 
which need not have required many minutes, there 
♦was nothing to excite the suspicion or vigilance of the 
Romans. No opposition seems to have been offered 
to the friends of t&e deceased carrying off his body, 
which was committed to the grave with the usual ac- 
companiments of lamentation and mourning. 

24 It has been doubted whether the Jews at this period 
possessed the power of inflicting capital punishment: 
but the history of Stephen appears to prove that they 
did. His execution, as has been observed, was preci- 
pitate, but we cannot suppose that it was altogether 
illegal, or that the Romans had taken away frorfi the 
Jewish authorities the exercise of such a power. 
Offences against the procurator, or which coitld be 
construed into acts of resistance to the laws of the 
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empire, would, of course, be tried before Roman tri- 
bunals, or in courts where other laws than those of 
Moses were recognised ; but it is demonstrable, that 
tjie laws of Closes were still in force, in matters not 
merely of a civil, but of a criminal nature ; afld the 

► Romans w’ere too politic to irritate a conquered people 
by depriving them at once of all their ancient usages. 
No attempt had hitherto been made (or, at least, by no 
regular agt of the government) to force the Jews to 
adopt any religious rites of the heathen ; and questions 
of religion were left entirely to the decision of Jewish 
tribunals. If Stephen had been taken before a Roman 
officer, he would have dismissed the case without even 
giving it a hearing ; or, if he had listened to the com- 
plaint, *he would have pronounced it to be one which 
had no relation to the laws of Rome, and in which he 
was not called upon to interfere. 

2$ It can Jiardly be denied that this w^as a favourable 
circumstance for the Gospel, at the time of its first 
promulgation. Its earliest enemies were the Jews, 
whose bitterness and malevolence could hardly have* 
been exceeded : but their po)jer to injure w r as not 
equal to their will. Had they shc^n their hatred to 
the Christians by a public persecution of them on an 
extensive scale, the Romans would probably have 
thought it necessary to quell the disturbance: and thus 
the new religion made a rapid progress in the city 
which w r as the headquarters of its deadliest enemies. 
But if the Romans had joined in op]?bsifig it, the con- 
test must have appeared hopeless. Our faith may tell 
us, tlfat even then the victory would have been on the 
side of truth, and God himself would have interposed 
to defeat the adversary ; but, humanly speaking, the* 
Gospel would have had much less chance of making 
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its way, if the power of Rome had been arrayed against 
it in its infancy. As we pursue the history, we shall 
find the whole strength of the empire put forth to crush 
the new religion ; but the tree had then* taken dee^ 
root, aftd though its leaves and branches were shaken 
and scattered by the tempest, it stood firm amidst the 
shock, and continued to take root downwards, and to 
bear fruit upwards . The fire and sword did their 
work ; but they began too late to do it to tl^ir utter- 
most. Had the Gospel been preached while the 
sceptre of Judah was still grasped by a firm and inde- 
pendent hand, it might have crushed the rising sect 
before it had attracted many followers; or, had an 
edict from Rome prohibited the apostles from speaking 
in the name of Jesus, the rSandate must havd been 
obeyed ; but Christ having appeared at this particular 
time, when the Jews, as a nation, retained but a 
remnant of power, and when their Roman conquerors 
did not care to trouble themselves with a religion 
which they affected to despise, the result was highly 
favourable to the progress of the Gospel. The 
Christians were for a # long time considered by the 
heathen to be mei$y a Jewish sect; and the toleration, 
or the contempt (for either expression might be used), 
which protected the Jews in the exercise of their 
religion, afforded also the same protection to the 
Christians. The Jews * would have exterminated 
Christianity, but had not the power: and the Romans 
were in sometodhsure the unintentional protectors of 
the very religion which they afterwards tried so perse- 
veringly, but so fruitlessly, to destroy. So truest is, 
that God hath chosen the foolish things of the world \ 
‘to confound the wise ; and the weak things of the'%uor id } 
to confound the things which are mighty. * 
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* CHAPTER II. 

First Persecution of the Christians. — Conversion of Saul. — Intro- 
duction W the Gospel into Samaria ; with an account of Simon 
Magus and the Gnostics. 

T HE death of Stephen was only the beginning of 
cruelties. If the popularity of the apostles had 
before protected them, the feeling of the people towards 
them had now greatly chJhged. It is possible that the 
calumny was generally believed, that the new doctrine 
was subversive of the Temple and the law. It was at 
least believed by the foreign Jews who had filled every 
part of the city ; and the original hatred of the chief 
priests and scribes would burst out with more violence, 
from having been for a time suppressed. The perse* 
cution which ensued called ^"orth the talents and 
activity of a young man, who no#httracts our atten- 
tion for the first time, and who, if human causes had 
been suffered to operate, might appear to have been 
born for the extirpation of Christianity. This man 
was Saul. He was a native of Tarsus, in Cilicia; and 
his father, who was a Pharisee, had given him a learned 
education. The schools of his nati^ cfty, which were 
at this time in great repute, would have instructed him 
in hAthen literature ; but Saul was sent to Jerusalem, 
to finish his studies under Gamaliel, who has already 
been Mentioned as the most celebrated expounder of 
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the Jewish law. The young Pharisee united gr&t 
talents with a hasty disposition, and passions which 
could easily be excited ; but his sense of religion had 
taught him to restrain them, except whei* he thought 
they o*uld be devoted to the service of God ; and, in 
an age which was peculiarly marked by wickedness and < 
hypocrisy, his moral character was unimpeyhed and 
unimpeachable. 

To a mind constituted and trained like th^ of Saul, 
the doctrines preached by the apostles would appear 
peculiarly heretical. As a Pharisee, he would approve 
of their asserting a future resurrection ; but when they 
proved it by referring to a Man who had beien cruci- 
fied and come to life again, he would put them down 
for enthusiasts or impostorf. When he headd that 
this same man was said to be the Messiah; that he and 
his followers denied that righteousness could come by 
the law ; that circumcision, and the whole service of 
the Temple, were denounced as useless, without faith 
in an atonement which made all other sacrifices super- 
fluous; — when the new doctrines were thus represented, 
the zeal of Saul at onc^ pointed out to him that it was 
his duty to resist tlftm with all his might. He appears 
to have come to Jerusalem, with some others of his 
countrymen, to attend the festival, and to have taken 
an active part in the attack upon Stephen. The 
dispute was at first carried on in words ; and the 
foreign Jews (among whom we may recognise Saul and 
the CiliciansJ^unftertook to refute the doctrines which 
had made such progress among the native inhabitants 
of Jerusalem. Saul was probably a man of much^nore 
learning than Stephen ; but we may infer that the 
Matter had the advantage in argument when find 
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lfis opponents having recourse to violence and outrage. 
The zeal of Saul carried him still further than this, 
and thft first Christian blood which was shed by the 
hands of persecutors is to be laid, in part, to the charge 
^>f Saul, who at least encouraged the death of Stephen, 
if he did not himself lift a stone against him, and was 
present ^hen the spirit of the martyr returned to God 
who gave it. 

The high-priest and his council were too happy to 
avail themselves of such an instrument for destroying 
the effect which had been caused by the miracles of the 
apostles. The death of Stephen was followed by similar 
outrages against many other persons who were believers 
in Jesus, and who were now imprisoned or killed, if 
they did not save themselves by flying from the city. 
The apostles maintained their ground : but the deacons, 
and most of their adherents, sought an asylum else- 
where. % Saul was among the most active instruments 
in this first persecution of the Christian Church ; and 
when he was about to leave Jerusalem, at the close ot 
the festival, he made a proposal to the high-priests for 
carrying on the same system of attack in other places. 

His journeys from Tarsus to J^usalem were likely 
to make him acquainted with the large and populous 
city of Damascus ; but whether he had lately visited it 
himself, or whether he had his information from the 
Jews who attended the fe^ival, he had heard that the 
new doctrines were professed by some persons of both 
sexes in Damascus. The city was now in the military 
possession of Aretas, a petty prince of Arabia, whose 
dad^hter had been married to Herod Antipas, one of 
the sons of Herod the Great : but when Herod took his 
brother Philip's wife to live with him, the daughter <sf 
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Aretas resented the insult by leaving him, and return- 
ing to her father. Aretas immediately made war upon 
his son-in-law, whom he defeated in a pitched battle ; 
and the Romans neglecting at first tOftake up the 
quarrqj, he held possession for some years of an ex- 
tended territory, and among other places, he put a 
garrison into Damascus. His fear of the r Romans 
would make him likely to court the favour of the Jews, 
who were very numerous in that city ; and S|ul could 
hardly have found a place where he was less likely to 
be checked in his attacks upon the Christians. 

Damascus is at a distance of one hundred and fifty 
miles from Jerusalem ; and Saul's journey thither is 
the first intimation which we have had of the Gospel 
having spread so far. There'Is, however, great reason 
to believe, that, even at this early period, it had been 
carried into several countries. Of the three thousand 
who were baptized on the day of Pentecost^some, if 
not many, had been foreign Jews , and the new doc- 
trines would be carried by their means into distant parts 
©f the world within a few weeks after their first pro- 
mulgation. There is, therefore, nothing extraordinary 
in Saul being awar^that Christians were to be found at 
Damascus ; and having provided himself with letters 
from the high-priest at Jerusalem, addressed to the 
Jewish authorities, he set out with the intention of 
speedily returning with a train of Christian prisoners. 
God, however, had decided otherwise. Saul the perse- 
cutor was to becotae the chief preacher of the religion 
which he had opposed ; and to him who had decreed 
this change it was equally easy to accomplish it. * 

There is no need to dwell upon the miraculous cir- 
cumstances of the conversion of Saul. It is sufficient 
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\t<S mention that Jesus himself appeared to him by the 
i way, and revealed to him his future intentions con- 
cerning him. It was even added, that he was to preach 
the religioiwof Jesus to the Gentiles ; which would, 

■ perhaps, have been more revolting to Saul's previous 
sentiments than his own adoption of the religion which 
he had persecuted. Nothing, however, short of a 
special miracle, would have been likely to persuade any 
Jew that salvation was to be extended to the Gentiles ; 
and when this communication was made to Saul, we 
may say with truth that he was more enlightened on 
this point at the first moment of his conversion, than 
all the apostles, who had had so much longer time for 
understanding the Gospel. Saul was blinded by the 
vision* and did not recoter his sight till he had been 
three days in Damascus. He was then admitted into 
the Christian covenant by baptism ; and, either on 
account^ the prejudice which still existed against 
him, or with a view to receiving more full revelations 
concerning the doctrines which he was to preach, he 
retired for the present into Arabia. • 

In the meantime the persecution had almost, if not 
entirely, ceased in Jerusalem. 'NPhile the city was 
filled with foreign Jews who attended the festival, the 
high-priests found no want of instruments for executing 
their designs against the Christians. The houses in 
which these persons met for the purpose of prayer 
were easily known : and many innocent victims were 
thus surprised in the act of devotion, %nd sentenced to 
punishments more or less severe, on the charge of con- 
spiring to subvert the laws of Moses. The crowded 
state of the city, which on such occasions often led to 
riots h. the streets, would allow these acts of cruelty* 
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and injustice to pass without any special notice frdhi 
the Roman garrison ; and while several Christians 
were put to death, many others found it necSssary to 
escape a similar fate by leaving Jerusalem. The 
colleg^ues of Stephen in the office of deacon were 
likely to be particular objects of hatred to the perse- < 
cuting party. They appear all to have sought safety 
in flight : and thus the very means which nad been 
taken to extirpate the Gospel, conveyed it in^o a coun- 
try which would have been least likely to receive it 
from Jewish teachers. This was Samaria, whose in- 
habitants still cherished their ancient hostility to the 
Jews; and while the persons who attended the festivals 
had carried Christianity into countries far more dis- 
tant, Samaria, which was s<*near, was likely 1 1 > hear 
nothing concerning it. 

It will be remembered that Samaria had for many 
centuries been inhabited by a mixed race $f people, 
whose religious worship was corrupted by Eastern 
superstitions, but who still professed to acknowledge 
♦the one true God, who was the God of Abraham, and 
who had revealed himself by Moses. It is known that 
when the ten tril#s were carried captive to Assyria, 
the conquerors sent a numerous colony of strangers to 
occupy the country; and these men brought with them 
different forms of idolatry and superstition. There 
is, however, reason to think that a greater number of 
Israelites continued in the country than has been 
generally supposed. 

The inhabitants of Samaria continued to speak the 
same language which had been spoken by all the twelve 
tribes until the time of the Babylonish captivity ; which 
4s the more remarkable, because the Jews who returned 
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t<3 Jerusalem from Babylon had laid aside the original 
Hebrew, and had learnt from their conquerors to speak 
Chalded. Very few of them could understand their 
Scriptures i* the language in which they were written ; 
and though copies of them were still multiplied^or the 
use of the synagogues, the Hebrew words were written 
in Chaldee letters ; whereas the Samaritans still con- 
tinued to use the same letters which had always be- 
longed tg the Hebrew alphabet. 

The Bible informs us of the quarrel which arose 
between the Samaritans and the Jews, when the latter 
began to rebuild Jerusalem upon their return from 
captivity ; and we know that the same national anti- 
pathy continued in full force at the time of our Saviour 
appe^-ing upon earth. *There was, however, little or 
no difference between them as to the object of their 
worship. The God of the Jews was worshipped in 
Samaria, though the Samaritans denied that there was 
any local or peculiar sanctity in the Temple at Jerusa- 
lem. They held that he might be worshipped on M ount 
Gerizim as effectually as on Mount Sion ; in which 
opinion they may be said to have come near, though 
without being conscious of it, to (She part of that law 
of liberty which was established by the Gospel. 

Another point in which they differed from the Jews 
was their rejection of all the books of the Scriptures, 
except the five which were \yritten by Moses : but these 
were regarded by the Samaritans with almost the same 
reverence which was paid to them iby«the Jews. It 
must have been principally from these books of Moses 
that* they learnt to entertain an expectation of the 
coming of the Messiah ; but the fact is unquestionable 
that $he notion which had for some time been so prtf- 
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valent in Judaea, that the promised Deliverer was abobt 
to make his appearance, was also current in Samaria. 

In some respects, therefore, we might say, 'that the 
Samaritans were less indisposed than theijews to re- 
ceive t)ie Gospel. One of the great stumbling-blocks 
to the Jews, was the admission of any people beside 
themselves to the glories of the Messiah's ^ingdom ; 
and, according to their own narrow views, it was as 
impossible for the Samaritans to partake of tljpse privi- 
leges as the Gentiles. It was probably on account of 
this prejudice, that when our Saviour, during the 
period of his own ministry, sent out his disciples 
to preach the Gospel, he told them not to enter into any 
city of the Samaritans. He knew that the feelings of 
the two nations towards ea«h other were as yfct too 
hostile to admit of this friendly intercourse ; but when 
he was about to return to heaven, and was predicting 
to the twelve apostles the final success of thei$ labours, 
he told them plainly that they were to preach the 
Gospel in Samaria. He added, that they were to 
carry it also to the uttermost parts of the earth ; and it 
is probable that, at that time, the apostles were as 
much surprised wiih tfte one prediction as with the 
other. The admission of Samaritans to the Messiah's 
kingdom must have appeared strange, even to the 
apostles ; and this first step in the extension of the 
Gospel was owing to the accidental circumstance of so 
many Christians flying from Jerusalem after the death 
of Stephen. • • 

Philip, one of the deacons, took refuge in Samaria, 
and announced to the inhabitants, that the Mefsiah 
was already come, in the person of Jesus. The work- 
ing of miracles was by no means confined the 
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apostles, but many of those upon whom they laid their 
hands received and exercised the same power ; and we 
need not wonder that Philip gained many conquests in 
^amaria in a short time, when we remember that his 
preaching was confirmed by the evidence of miracles. 

One of his hearers was a person who holds a con- 
spicuous ,piace in Ecclesiastical History. His name 
was Simon, and from the success with which he 
practise^ the popular art of magical delusions, he 
acquired the surname of Magus , or the Sorcerer. He 
is said, by many early writers, to have been the founder 
of the Gnostics, a new sect of philosophers, who were 
now rising into notice, and who had their name from 
laying claim to a more full and perfect knowledge of 
God. ’These opinions sefcm to have been most preva- 
lent in Alexandria, and to have been a compound of 
heathen philosophy, the corrupted religion of the J ews, 
and the Eastern notion of two principles, one of good, 
the other of evil. They believed matter to have existed 
from all eternity ; and they accounted for the origin of 
evil, without making God the author of it, by supposing* 
it to reside in matter. They alsjp imagined that several 
generations of beings had proceeded in regular succes- 
sion from God, and that one of the latest of them 
created the world, without the knowledge of God. 
This explained why the world contained such a mass 
of misery and evil; and the Gnostics boasted that they 
were able to escape from the evil, by their superior 
knowledge of God. But when it i$ said that Simon 
Magus was the founder of the Gnostics, it is meant 
that^ie was the first person who introduced the name 
of Christ into this absurd and irrational system. For 
as sodn as Christianity became known by the preach- 
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ing of the apostles, the Gnostics laid hold of as much 


of it as suited their purpose, by giving out that Christ 
was one of the beings who had proceeded from God, 


and who was sent into the world to fre^ it from th^ 
tyranny of evil; thus confirming, though under a heap 


of errors, the two great doctrines of the Gospel, that 


Jesus Christ was the Son of God, and that^he came 
into the world to save us from our sins. 


Simon Magus had an opportunity of hiring the 
doctrines of the Gospel, when Philip the Deacon was 
preaching in Samaria, and being conscious that his 
own miracles were mere tricks and delusions, he was 
likely to be greatly impressed by the real miracles of 
Philip. He, accordingly, joined the rest of his country- 
men who were baptized ; thBugh we cannot tell how 
far he was, at that time, sincere in professing his belief 
in Jesus Christ. Being himself a native of Samaria, 
he must have shared in the general expectation that 
the Messiah was about to appear ; and when he heard 
the history of Jesus, as related by Philip, he probably 
Relieved that the predictions concerning the Messiah 
were fulfilled in Jesus ;Jput the school of philosophy in 
which he had shifted, taught him to mix up several 
strange notions concerning the person of the Messiah 
with those which he had collected from the scriptural 
prophecies. 

It is certain, however, that the conversions in Samaria 
were extremely numerous ; and when the apostles heard 
of it, who had continued all the time at Jerusalem, 
they sent down Peter and John to finish the work which 
had been so successfully begun by Philip. The fetter 
had not the power of giving to his converts the extra- 
ordinary gifts of the Spirit, such as speaking foreign 
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languages, or healing diseases ; but when the apostles 
came down, they caused still greater astonishment, by 
laying their hands on those who had been baptized by 
Philip, and enabling them to exercise these miraculous 
gifts. Simon now showed how little his heart > had 
been really touched by the doctrines of the Gospel. 
He was still thinking of nothing but how he could carry 
on his ancient imposture; and he even offered the 
apostles njpney if they would sell him the power of 
communicating these extraordinary gifts of the Spirit. 
It is needless to say that his offer was rejected. The 
history of Simon is, from this time, so mixed up with 
fable, that we scarcely know what to believe concerning 
him ; but there is reason to think that he visited many 
places, and particularly R3me, dispersing, as he went, 
his own peculiar philosophy, and perhaps carrying the 
name of Christ into many countries which had not yet 
received tjie Gospel from any of the apostles. His 
followers were very numerous, and divided into several 
sects, from all of whom no small injury was caused to 
the Christians, by prejudicing the heathen against 
them, and by seducing many trije believers to adopt 
the errors and impieties of Gnosticistn. 

The Gospel, however, had gained a footing in Samaria, 
and thus far one of the Jewish prejudices was over- 
1 come ; and since Philip was sent immediately after, 
by a special revelation from heaven, to baptize an 
Ethiopian eunuch, it is not improbable that this was 
also done to remove another prejudice Much was likely 
to prevail with the J ews, who knew that eunuchs were 
forbidden to enter into the congregation of the Lord, 
and who might therefore think that they were excluded 
from the Christian covenant. It was thus that the 
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minds of the Jews were gradually prepared for 
final extension of the Gospel ; but, for some time, l| 
was preached only to the J ews, and it appeare to havfc 
spread rapidly through the whole of Palestine, and t& 
have met with little opposition for some years after Ac 
conversion of Saul. This apostle (for we may already 
call him by this name) continued a long time in 
Arabia : and while he was preparing himself for Y 4 B 
future labours, the other apostles were qigaged 1ft 
making circuits from Jerusalem, to visit the churches 
which they had planted. 

Being thus obliged to be frequently absent from 
Jerusalem, they left the Christians of that city to the 
permanent care of one who was in every way suited to 
the office of superintending them. This was* James, 
who, in addition to his other qualifications, was a rela- 
tion of our Lord. The Scriptures speak of him, as well 
as of Simon, J oses, and J udas, as being brothers of J esua 
Christ; but few persons, either in ancient or modern 
times, have taken this expression in its fullest and 
most literal sense, and supposed these four persons to 
have been sons of Joseph and Mary. Some have con- 
ceived them to ‘nave been half-brothers, the sons of 
Joseph by a former wife ; but perhaps the most probable 
explanation is, that they were the sons of another 
Mary, the sister of the Virgin, by a husband whose 
name was Cleopas ; and .thus, though James is called 
the brother of our Lord, he was, in fact, his cousin. 

It seems mo sc probable that he was not one of the 
twelve apostles, and consequently that he was a different 
person from the James who is described as the'son of 
Alpheus. Such, at least, was the opinion of a majority 
of the early writers ; all of whom are unanifhous in 
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speaking of James as the first bishop of Jerusalem, 
We are, perhaps, not to infer from this that he bore the 
name of bishop in his own lifetime; and his diocese 
(if* the use cff such a term may be anticipated) was 
confined within the limits of a single town ; but the 
Writers who applied to him this title, looked rather to 
its primary^eaning of an inspector or overseer, than 
to the sense which it acquired a few years later, when 
church gOTiemment was more uniformly established ; 
and by calling James the first bishop of Jerusalem, 
they meant that the Christians of that city, who un- 
doubtedly amounted to some thousands, were confided 
to his care, when the apostles found themselves so 
frequently called away. We have seen that the Church 
of Jerusalem contained also subordinate officers, named 
deacons, who were originally appointed to assist the 
apostles, and would now render the same service to 
James. A" few years later we find mention of Pres- 
byters or Elders ; and though the date of their first 
appointment is not recorded, it probably arose out of 
the same causes which had led already to the ordaining 
of deacons, and to the election ofijarr^es; which causes 
were, the rapidly-increasing numbers of the Christians, 
and the continued absence of the apostles from Jeru- 
salem. The title of presbyter may have been borrowed 
|fom the Jewish Church ; or the persons who bore it 
may have been literally elders; and selected on that 
account from the deacons, to form a kiqd of council to 
James, in providing for the spiritual and temporal 
wants of his flock. 

Whenever the apostles founded a church, the man- 
agement of it was conducted on the same principle. 
At first a single presbyter, or, perhaps, a single deacon, 
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might be sufficient, and the number of such ministers 
would increase with the number of believers; but while 
the apostles confined themselves to making circuits 
through Palestine, they were themselvef the supeiyi- 
tendfcnts of the churches which they planted. 

It seems most correct to take this view of the office* 
of the apostles, and not to consider eacfy or any of 
them as locally attached to some particular town. It 
is true that all of them planted several chwches, and 
these churches continually looked upon some particular 
apostle as their first founder. There are cases in 
which the apostles are spoken of as the first bishops of 
these churches; but there is no evidence that they 
bore this title in their own lifetime, nor could the 
founder of several churches be called, with pfopriety, 
the bishop of all of them, or of any one in par- 
ticular. 

Their first care seems to have been to establish an 
elder or elders, who were resident in the place ; but 
they themselves travelled about from city to city, and 
from village to village : first within the confines of 
Judaea, and at ng great distance from Jerusalem ; but 
afterwards in more extensive circuits, from one end of 
the empire to the other. There appear also, in addition 
to the presbyters and deacons, who may be called the 
resident ministers, to have been preachers of the * 
Gospel who were not attached to any particular church, 
but who travelled about from place to place, discharg- 
ing their spiritual duties. These men were called, in 
a special manner, Evangelists. One of them was 
Philip, who, as we have seen, had first been a deacon 
of the Church at Jerusalem ; but after his flight from 
that city, he seems to have resided principally in 
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Caesarea, and to have preached the Gospel wherever 
he found occasion, without discharging his former office 
of deacon in any particular church. Such labours 
myst have be£n peculiarly useful in the infancy of the 
Church ; and we have the authority of Scripture for 
laying, that a special distribution of spiritual gifts was 
made to th| evangelists, which qualified them for their 
important work. Mark and Luke are, perhaps, to be 
considered evangelists in this sense, as well as in the 
more common one of having published written Gospels. 
Both of them were preachers of the Gospel for many 
years before they committed the substance of their 
preaching to writing : and we may suppose that such 
men were of great assistance to the apostles by accom- 
panying 1 ' them on their journeys, or by following up 
and continuing the work which had been so success- 
fully begun. 

It was daring one of these circuits of the apostles, 
that another important step was made in the extension 
of the Gospel, which had hitherto been preached only 
to the Jews. It was natural, that people of any other 
country, who resided in Palestine, ^nd became ac- 
quainted with the religion of the Jews, should be led 
to see the absurdity of their own superstitions, and to 
adopt a belief in one God, instead of worshipping 
* many. Such appears to have been the case in all the 
towns which contained a Jewish Synagogue ; and though 
the persons who were thus far convert*^! did not con- 
form to the burdensome parts of the Mosaic law, they 
attended the service of the synagogue, and worshipped 
the one true God, who had revealed himself in the 
Jewish Scriptures. Some persons have called them 
‘\prosely‘tes of the gate/’ to_ distinguish them from 
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“ proselytes of righteousness,” who adopted circum- 
cision, and became in every respect identified with the 
descendants of Abraham. A Greek or Roman, who 
was in any degree a convert to Judaism* could hardly 
„live ^ong in Palestine without hearing of the new 
religion, which was spreading so rapidly by the preach* 
ing of the apostles: but the apostles themselves did not 
at first understand, that they were to preach it to any 
person wh$ was not a true Israelite, or atiJeast a cir- 
cumcised proselyte. It pleased God to make a special 
revelation to Peter upon this subject; and the first 
Gentile who was baptized was Cornelius, who was a 
centurion of the Roman forces quartered at Caesarea. 
Nothing could be more convincing to the persons who 
were present at his baptism, than that God approved 
of the admission of this Gentile into the Christian 
covenant; for he and his companions received the 
visible and miraculous gifts of the Holy Spirit : but 
though Peter, upon his return to Jerusalem, related 
the whole transaction, and at the time satisfied the 
persons who had been disposed to blame him, we shall 
see that the question of the admission of Gentiles to 
the Gospel was not yet fully and finally decided. 

It is probable that Saul had from the first been more 
enlightened upon this subject than the rest of the 
apostles ; for it was announced to him from Heaven, at 1 
the time of his conversion, that he was to preach the 
Gospel to the Gentiles. We left him in Arabia, and 
we do not hear of his commencing his office of preacher 
till the third year after his conversion, when he re- 
turned to Damascus. The Jews, as might be supposed, 
were excessively enraged at the success which attended 
him ; for his learning gave him great advantage in 
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argument ; and the circumstances attending his con- 
version were likely to be known in Damascus. His 
enemies, however, prevailed upon Aretas, who still 
held command of the city, to assist them in their 
d&igns against Saul ; and finding himself in personal 
^danger, if he stayed there any longer, he thought it 
best to go elsewhere : but the gates were so carefully 
watched ttf prevent his escape, that his only chance 
was to be let down the wall in a basket; and, by this 
contrivance, he eluded the vigilance of hi? enemies. 

He then proceeded to Jerusalem. But with what 
different feelings must he have entered it, from those 
with which he had last quitted it, when he was 
breathing out threatenings and slaughter against the 
Christians ! He was still zealous and fervent ; still 
seeking to do God service ; but his heart had been 
humbled and disciplined by the Gospel. The Christians 
at Jerusalem were at first afraid of him ; but he found 
a friend in Barnabas, whose family was of Cyprus, and 
whose conversion was the more remarkable, as he 
had held the office of a Levite. There is a tradition 
that he had been a fellow-pupil with Saul in the school 
of Gamaliel ; but whatever cause m have made them 
acquainted, he was aware of the change which had 
been worked in the mind of Saul ; and upon his re- 
commendation, the former enemy of the Gospel was 
cordially received by the Church at Jerusalem. None 
of the apostles were now in the city, except Peter; and 
this was the first interview between bim*and Saul. If 
Peter could have had any doubts remainingconcerning 
the admission of Gentile converts, they were likely to 
be removed by his conversations with Saul ; but the 
latter had not yet entered upon the field which was j 
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afterwards opened to him, in preaching to the Gentiles. 
His skill in disputation was exercised at present with 
the foreign Jews who happened to be residing in 
Jerusalem ; for the prejudices of these men were 
generally less deeply rooted than those of the pA> 
manent inhabitants of Judaea. Saul, however, had, 
made himself too notorious on his former visit, for his 
extraordinary change to pass unnoticed ; Ind finding 
the same scene likely to be acted against £im which 
had driven him from Damascus, he stayed in Jerusalem 
only fifteen days, and returned to his native city of 
Tarsus. He continued there for some years ; but we 
cannot suppose that he was inactive in discharging 
his heavenly commission. He, perhaps, confined him- 
self to the limits of Cilicia? and there is reason to 
think, that his preaching was the cause of Christian 
churches being established in that country. 

The period of Saul's residence in Cilicia >yas one of 
tranquillity and prosperity to the Church at large. 
The Jews at Jerusalem were not inclined to relax 
their hostility ; but, during the latter part of the reign 
of Tiberius, the presence of Roman troops in Judaea 
would be likely toflkct as a protection to the Christians. 
Pontius Pilate was deposed from his government in 
the year 36, and Juda;a was then annexed to the 
presidentship of Syria. This brought Yitellius, the 
president, with his forces, .more than once to Jerusalem; 
and the presence of a Roman army, which always 
operated as a restraint upon the Jews, would so far 
procure a respite from molestation to the Christians. 
Tiberius was succeeded, in 37, by Caligula, wfto, at 
the beginning of his reign, bestowed a small territory, 
with the title of king, upon Herod Agrippa, grandson 
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of*Herod the Great. In the following year, he added 
Galilee to his dominions: but this liberality to an 
individusfl was coupled with most insulting cruelty to 
the Jewish nation. For the four years of his reign, he 
Wks engaged in a fruitless attempt to force the.,, Jews 
> to erect his statue in their Temple. The opposition 
to this outrage kept the whole of Judaea in a ferment; 
and though the President of Syria wanted either incli- 
nation orjx>wer to enforce his master's command, and 
the Jews succeeded in their resistance, they were so 
occupied in measures of self-defence, that they had 
little time to think of the Christians. This may 
account, in some measure, for the peace which the 
churches enjoyed for some years after the conversion 
of Saul : and the Gospel had now made considerable 
progress in distant countries. It had been carried as 
far as Phoenicia and the island of Cyprus ; but the 
place whgre it flourished most successfully, next to 
Jerusalem, was Antioch. 

We have no account of the first establishment of 
Christianity in Antioch, which was the principal cityi 
of Syria, and the residence of the Roman president, 
except that some of the betievdts who fled from 
Jerusalem during Saul's persecution, are said to have 
travelled thither, being probably Jews who resided 
there, and who had gone up to the festival. These 
persons may be considered tlje founders of the Church 
of Antioch ; which, therefore, deserves to be ranked 
the second in order of time, as it w»& next in import- 
ance, to that at Jerusalem. It was too far off to be 
visited, at first, by any of the apostles: and the number 
of Christians appears to have been considerable, before 
the apostles heard anything concerning them. The* 
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events which occurred at the end of the reign *of 
Tiberius, caused a more frequent intercourse between 
Jerusalem and Antioch ; and it was about the period 
of Caligula's death, in 41, that the apostles thought fit 
to se^d Barnabas to visit the Christians of Antioch. 
We have hitherto anticipated the use of the term 
Christia?is ; but it was about this period that it came 
to be applied to the believers in Jesus. *They were 
also called Nazarenes, because Jesus had^ spent so 
many years of his life in Nazareth, and was generally 
supposed to have been born there; and the Jews would 
have particular pleasure in applying this name, which 
conveyed an idea of reproach, to Jesus and his fol- 
lowers. The believers who resided in Antioch were 
the first to assume the more*pleasing and more*appro- 
priate name of Christians, which came into general 
use, both with friends and enemies, a few years after 
the period of which we are now speaking. f 

Barnabas may have been selected for this mission 
on account of his connection with the island of Cyprus, 
which is not very distant from Antioch ; but he was 
well suited for it, on account of his zeal. He soon 
saw that a favourable field was opened for propagating 
the Gospel ; but the Church of Antioch had sprung up 
of itself, and there was probably a want of persons, 
not only to direct, but to instruct the flock, whose 
numbers were daily increasing. 

Barnabas, therefore, took the important step of 
going to Tarsus/*and engaging the services of Saul, 
with whom, as we have seen, he had more than an 
ordinary acquaintance. Saul had probably beefi en- 
gaged for some years, in preaching the Gospel in his 
dative city and its neighbourhood ; and he now resumed 
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with Barnabas to carry on the same work at Antioch. 
They continued there for more than a year; and there 
is nothing which leads us to suspect that the Chris- 
tians in that aity met with any molestation ; but every- 
thing indicates that the Gospel spread rapidly* and 
.not merely among people of the lowest ranks. 

In the year 44, Saul and Barnabas went up to 
Jerusalem * and the cause of their journey presents 
another pleasing picture of the charity of the early 
Christians. This year, which was the fourth of the 
reign of Claudius, was memorable for a severe famine, 
which visited several parts of the empire, and parti- 
cularly Palestine, and lasted several years. The famine 
had been foretold, some time before, at Antioch, by a 
man named Agabus, who same down from Jerusalem; 
which fact is of importance, as furnishing an instance 
of those preternatural gifts of the Spirit which were so 
plentifully /l iffused among believers of every descrip- 
tion in the first century. 

We might have been prepared to find the apostles 
endued occasionally with the power of foretelling 
future events; as we also know^that they were some- 
times enabled to read the thoughts ctf men before they 
: had been uttered by the mouth ; but there is reason 
Ho think that the gift of prophecy was by no means 
uncommon among the early Christians. It is well 
known to readers of the New ^Testament, that this gift 
of prophecy is often spoken of without reference to the 
knowledge of future events ; and tlmt it means the 
power, which was possessed by many believers, of 
understanding and interpreting the Scriptures. This 
power, though it may be acquired to a considerable 
extent <by ordinary means, was imparted in a preter- 
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natural way to many of the first believers, who wfcre 
known by the name of prophets ; and since no gift could 
be of more essential service to the early Chifrch, when 
so many new converts were to be instructed in the 
faith* it is probable that the prophets, in this sense # of 
the term, were much more numerous than those who* 
were gifted to foretell future events. It is, however, 
certain, that prophecy, in this latter sens^ or predic- 
tion, was exercised occasionally by the Christians of 
the apostolic age. Agabus, as we have seen, possessed 
such a power, and foretold the famine which was to 
happen in the reign of Claudius ; and as soon as it was 
known that the Christians in Judaea were suffering 
for want of food, their brethren at Antioch raised a 
subscription, and sent the n*oney to Jerusalem«by Saul 
and Barnabas. 

The Jews had now, once more, a king of their own ; 
for Herod Agrippa, who had received bjit a small 
territory from Caligula, was presented by Claudius 
with the valuable addition of Judaea and Samaria; so 
that his kingdom was nearly as large as that of his 
grandfather. Though Agrippa was really a vassal of 
Rome, the Jewshi&i recovered a nominal independence; 
and whenever they were free from foreign oppression, 
they were sure to think of schemes for harassing the 
Christians. Agrippa, also, would find it his policy to 
indulge them in these pleasures ; and about the time 
that Saul and Barnabas arrived from Antioch, he was 
carrying on a persecution. 

Two, if not more, of the apostles happened to be 
now at Jerusalem, and Agrippa was aware of tfte im- 
portance of securing the leaders of the rising sect. The 
two apostles were Peter and James, the latter boing the 
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brbther of John the Evangelist. Agrippa contrived to 
get both of them into his power, which was soon fol- 
lowed by his ordering James to be beheaded. He 
appears to have been the first of the apostles who was 
put to death, and nothing authentic is known ^f his 
• history before this period ; but it seems most probable 
that he had not yet undertaken a journey into any 
distant coftntry, though he may have been actively 
employedjm Judaea and the neighbouring districts. 

Peter’s execution was reserved for a more public 
occasion, when the feast of the Passover, which filled 
the city with foreign Jews, would be finished; and 
these feasts, as has been already stated, were generally 
the signal for the persecution of the Christians. In 
this instance, the design*was frustrated. Peter was 
delivered from prison by a miracle, and effected his 
escape from Jerusalem ; and the innocent blood which 
Agrippa l^id caused to be shed was speedily avenged, 
by the king being suddenly struck with a painful and 
loathsome disease, which soon carried him off. In the 
meanwhile, Saul and Barnabas had executed their com- • 
mission, by delivering the monej which had been sub- 
scribed for the suffering Christians, ftnd then returned 
to Antioch. 

But the famine is known to have continued some 
years longer ; which may perhaps have operated favour- 
ably for the Christians : for ijot only had the Jewish 
rulers sufficient occupation in providing remedies for 
the national calamity, but some, at leftist, of those who 
had been opposed to the new religion, could hardly fail 
to obftrve and admire the effect of its principles, in 
teaching men to love one another, and to give such 
proofs bf their charity in the present season of general * 
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distress. It is certain, as we shall have occasion "to 
see, that the liberality of the Christians towards their 
suffering brethren continued for some years; and there 
are also indications of the churches ofcjudaea being 
exported to no particular persecution for some time 
after the death of Agrippa. His son, who was also 
called Agrippa, being only seventeen years of age at 
the time of his father's death, was not allowed to suc- 
ceed him in the government ; and Judaea was ( once more 
subject to a Roman procurator. The first, who was 
Cuspius Fadus, and his successor, Tiberius Alexander, 
were so unpopular with the Jews, and the feeling of 
hostility to Rome was now becoming so general through- 
out the country, that this may have been another cause 
of the attention of the Jewish authorities being drawn 
away from the Christians. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Paul's first Journey. — Dissensions at Antioch about the fientile 
Converts. — Council at Jerusalem. — Disagreement between 
Paul and Peter. 

W E are now arrived at a most interesting period, 
not only in the personal history of Saul, but in 
the propagation of the Gospel. Little is known con- 
cerning the evangelical labours of many of the apostles : 
but it cannot be doubted that they fulfilled their 
Master s injunctions of carrying his doctrines into dis- 
tant countries \ and most, if not all, of them appear to 
have commenced their missionary journeys about the 
period at which we are now arrived. Hitherto, Sama- 
ria and Galilee had formed the limits of their ministry ;• 
but the churches of these countries were now regularly 
established, and Christianity was spreading so fast in 
other parts of the world, that it was become highly 
expedient for the apostles to extend their travels. Had 
they delayed to do so, there was a danger of the new 
converts receiving the Gospel with an admixture of 
errors and corruptions ; particularly where the Gnostic 
doctrines had gained a footing ; and^he power of im- 
parting the miraculous gifts of the Spirit was confined 
to th? apostles only. 

It was at this eventful period that Saul, who was 
peculiarly the apostle of the Gentiles, set out on hi^ 
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first apostolic journey. The believers at Antioch were 
ordered, by a special revelation, to send forth Saul and 
Barnabas on this hazardous enterprise ; and they com- 
menced it by crossing over to the island of Cyprus. 
The Gospel had been preached there some years before, 
which facilitated the success of the two apostles : but * 
the conversion of Sergius Paulus, the proconsul and 
chief governor of the island, was an event \#hich could 
hardly have been anticipated, and was owing to the 
miraculous powers which the apostles exercised. Hav- 
ing traversed the whole length of the island, they crossed 
over to the opposite continent ; and, during the course 
of a rapid journey, they planted several churches in 
Pisidia, Lycaonia, and Pamphylia. In almost every 
place they met with the sattie reception — of a! ready 
hearing on the part of the Gentiles, and of obstinate 
resistance on the part of the Jews. 

More than once their lives were in danger ; but a 
timely retreat, or, if that was denied, a special miracle, 
preserved them from their enemies : and the opposition 
of the Jews was so constant and incurable, that the 
two apostles openly avowed their intention of devoting 
themselves, in futme, to the conversion of the Gentiles. 
It was on this journey that Saul appears, for the first 
time, to have used the name of Paul : whether he had 
always borne the two names, as was customary with 
many of his countrymen, or whether he found it safer, 
when travelling in heathen countries, to adopt a Roman 
name, is uncertain. We shall therefore cease, from 
this time, to call him Saul. It was under that name 
that he had been known as a persecutor of the Chdrch ; 
but it was under the name of Paul that he preached 
die doctrines of the Cross, and that he wrote the Epis- 
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tleS, which have been cherished by believers of every 
age as a groundwork of their faith and hope. 

It was probably in the year 45, that this southern 
part of Asia Minor received the Gospel, by the preach- 
ing of Paul and Barnabas ; and having completecLtheir 
•circuit, by returning to Perga, at which place they had 
landed from Cyprus, they again set sail, and found 
themselves once more at Antioch. The discussion 
which wa$, raised by the report of their operations, 
confirms the remark made above, that the baptism of 
Cornelius was not considered to have decided the ques- 
tion concerning Gentile converts. The Church ot 
Antioch, which was not, in any sense, dependent upon 
that of Jerusalem, may, from the first, have admitted 
Gentil<?s within its pale ; and Paul and Barnabas, on 
their late journey, had established the principle, in its 
fullest extent, that no sort of proselytism to the Mosaic 
law was necessary for a heathen, before or after his 
conversion. This, however, was not the doctrine of 
a large party belonging to the Church at Jerusalem ; 
and some of these men coming down, at this time, to< 
Antioch, caused great distress to the Gentile converts, 
by saying that they not only ought«to conform to the 
customs of the Mosaic law, with respect to food and 
other matters of that kind, but that, if they hoped to 
be saved, it was absolutely necessary for them to be 
circumcised. Here was a ^irect subversion of the 
Gospel covenant, which promised salvation by faith in 
Christ. J 

With a view to conciliate the Jews, or to avoid giv- 
ing tflem offence, the Gentile converts might have 
agreed to observe some of the commandments and pro- 
hibitions enjoined by Moses; but when they were told*) 
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that faith alone would not justify them, unless they 
were circumcised, all their former hopes seemed to be 
destroyed. It was impossible that such a doctrine 
could, for a moment, be admitted by F&ul, who had 
received a commission from Heaven to preach to tne 
Gentiles justification by faith, and who had lately been< 
imparting to a large number of Gentile converts the 
same preternatural gifts which the Jews h£d received. 
It was of the utmost importance that thfi question 
should be finally settled, and with the general consent, 
as far as it could be obtained, of the whole Christian 
Church. For this purpose, it was essential to ascertain 
the opinion of the apostles ; and the attention of the 
Christians at Antioch would naturally be turned to 
their brethren at Jerusalem r The apostles, however, 
had ceased for some time to be resident in that city ; 
but it was visited occasionally by some of them ; and 
Paul and Barnabas, who had been the chief instruments 
of converting the Gentiles, were commissioned to go 
to Jerusalem, and to bring back a definitive sentence 
1 as to the controverted point. 

The council which was held upon this subject is one 
of the most interesting events which happened during 
the lifetime of the apostles. Peter and John were at 
this time at Jerusalem. Paul and Barnabas were there- 
fore able to come to a full understanding with them ; 
and all the firmness of Paul’s character was necessary 
to carry the point which he had so deeply at heart. 
Among the persbhs who had gone up with Paul was 
Titus, who had himself been converted from heathenism. 
Some of the more bigoted Jews insisted upon his neing 
circumcised ; but Paul as resolutely opposed this being 
r done, and Titus continued uncircumcised. Thi ques- 
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ticta was then discussed in a full assembly of believers. 
Peter delivered his opinion, as plainly as Paul could 
have done, in favour of the Gentile converts ; and the 
whole councS being agreed upon the point, a decree 
was drawn up by James, as head of the Church at 
® Jerusalem, and delivered to Paul and Barnabas. This 
decree set the question about circumcision entirely at 
rest. No Gentile was required to submit to it ; nor 
was any pajrt of the Mosaic law imposed upon the Gen- 
tiles as necessary to their salvation. But at the same 
time, a strong desire was expressed that no offence 
should be given to the Jews. 

There were certain customs, which, in themselves, 
were indifferent, but which few Jews, even after their 
conversion to Christianity, ' could be persuaded to lay 
aside. Of this nature was their abhorrence of eating 
any animal with the blood in it, or any meat which had 
been offered in sacrifice to an idol. The Gentiles had 
no such scruples ; and the Jews, who were always un- 
willing to sit at table with any but their own people, 
were likely to be seriously annoyed by seeing the 
Gentile converts paying no attention to a command so 
positively given by Moses. Aceo/Mingly, the letter 
written from the council recommended strongly that 
the Jewish prejudices should be consulted in these 
matters. The Gentile converts were advised to abstain 
from eating anything which would offend the Jews; 
and the laxity of morals among the heathen was so 
deplorable, that the council thought fu*to add a special 
injunction against the sin of fornication. 

Sudli appears to be a correct account of the council 
which was held at Jerusalem, and of the decree which 
was then drawn up. Many fanciful reasons have been' 
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assigned for the apostles laying these particular injtfhc- 
tions upon the Gentile converts ; but the simpler view 
here taken of the transaction may serve to show that 
the prohibitions were given, not as if the- things prohi- 
bited were absolutely wrong in themselves, but because 
the Jewish and Gentile converts had no chance of 
living amicably together, unless the Gentiles made con- 
cessions upon certain points. It was also'a great con- 
cession on the part of the Jews, when they released the 
Gentile Christians from the obligation of being cir- 
cumcised. But here it was necessary for the apostles 
to stand firm. The great doctrine of Justification was 
in danger, if circumcision had been enforced ; but no 
evangelical principle was affected by the Gentiles con- 
sulting the Jewish prejudices at their meals f on the 
contrary, the Gospel pointed out the necessity of their 
not giving offence, even in the smallest matters, to any 
of their brethren. The Jews themselves w§re released 
from the ceremonial parts of their law, as soon as they 
believed in Christ : but there is reason to think that 
very few availed themselves of this liberty. The 
apostles continued to live as Jews, with respect to all 
legal observance^, except when they thought that they 
could advance the cause of the Gospel by showing that 
it was really and truly a law of liberty. Paul, the 
great apostle of the Gentiles, by no means laid aside 
his Jewish habits; and vet, w T hen there was no fear of 
offending the Jews, or w r hen he saw his converts in- 
clined to give tbo much importance to outward cere- 
monies, he showed by his own practice, as well as by 
his precepts, that he w r as perfectly at liberty to live as 
a Gentile. The spirit of charity, and the furtherance of 
the Gospel, are the two principles which enable us to 
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understand the conduct of Paul individually, and the 
celebrated decree of the council 

With respect to the Gentile converts, the decree 
was at first received by them as a great relief, because 
it treed them from the necessity of circumcision ;* and 
•the other part of it, which related to articles of food, 
could hardly be said to impose any hardship upon 
them. But* in process of time, what was intended by 
the apostle^ as a measure of peace and brotherly con- 
cord, became a burden upon the conscience, and almost 
a superstition. The order against eating any animal 
with the blood in it, was intended merely as a precau- 
tion when Jews and Gentiles were living in habits of 
social intercourse : but the prohibition was considered 
to be it* force long after tlte cause of it had ceased to 
exist : and there is evidence that Christians, for some 
centuries, refused to allow blood to be mixed in any 
manner wi£h their food. 

Paul now took leave of Peter and John, with little 
prospect of their meeting each other soon, if at all, in 
this world. They were going to engage more actively 
than before in their respective ministries ; and it was 
well understood between them, theft Paul had been 
specially chosen to convert the Gentiles. Peter con- 
sidered himself to be more peculiarly the apostle of his 
countrymen; but he fully recognised Paul as his brother 
and fellow-labourer. The bctfily wants of the Chris- 
tians in Judaea were interesting alike to both of them. 
The famine, which had begun two ^tars before, was 
still severely felt : and Paul undertook, as he travelled 
in oth8r countries, to excite his converts to assist their 
brethren in Judaea by a pecuniary collection. With 
this charitable understanding they parted ; and it need 
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not be added, that when Paul and Barnabas returned 
to Antioch with the decree of the council, the contents 
of it were highly gratifying to the Gentile converts. 

It does not appear that they were again molested 
on the score of circumcision ; but the good sense and 
expediency of the late decree were very apparent, 
when the Jews and Gentiles came to meet together in 
familiar and social intercourse. Notwithstanding the 
advice which had been given, it would seem that the 
Gentiles sometimes shocked the Jews in the article of 
their food ; or perhaps the Jews carried their scruples 
to an unwarrantable length. It was either -now, or at 
a later period, that Peter came to Antioch. Whenever 
it was, he once more met with Paul; and, though we 
may hope that the two aposiles again parted onTriendly 
terms, there was, for a time, considerable altercation 
between them. Peter thought fit to take part with 
those of his countrymen who declined joining the 
Gentiles at their meals, though he had before associated 
familiarly with them, and had shown his conviction 
that the Jewish customs were unnecessary. He now 
appeared to attach a greater importance to them, and 
even Barnabas followed his example. But Paul still 
stood firm. He saw, as before, that this excessive 
attachment to unessential points might lead weaker 
brethren to suppose that they were really essential. 
He stated this publicly to Peter, and censured him for 
what he was doing; but though the Church at Antioch, 
which contained many Gentiles, was not in much 
danger of being led into error upon this point, we shall 
have abundant proof, that there was still a largt party 
at Jerusalem whose views of Christian liberty were 
much more confined than those of Paul. c 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Paulas Secorft Journey through Macedonia to Athens and 
Corinth : ^he visits Jerusalem, and resides three years at 
Ephesus. — Disorders in the Church of Corinth. — Paul again 
at Corinth. — He returns through Macedonia to Jerusalem. — 
Sent as a prisoner to Ciesarea. — Labours of other Apostles. — 
Luke writes his Gospel. 

I T was now time that the great apostle of the Gen- 
tiltsshould undertake®, second missionaryjourney. 
It was his wish to have travelled, as before, in company 
with Barnabas : but they disagreed as to taking with 
them a nephew of Barnabas, and set out in different 
directions. We may truly say, in this instance, that 
God brought good out of evil. It was evil, that the 
two apostles should have any feelings of ill-will towards < 
each other ; but the division of their labours carried 
the Gospel more rapidly over a ^greater extent of 
country. It was natural that Barnabas should begin 
his journey by visiting Cyprus, the country with which 
he was connected by birth ; and it was equally natural 
that Paul should take an jnterest in the Cilician 
churches, which were among the first that he had 
planted, but which he had not visited on his former 
journey. His present companion was Silas, or Sil- 
vanu^who had come with him on his last return from 
Jerusalem ; and, having passed through Cilicia, they 
visitedithe countries of Pisidia and Lyconia, which « 
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had received the Gospel from Paul and Bamibas 
about a year before. 

They now carried with them the letter of the council, 
which settled the Christian liberty of th# Gentile con- 
verts ; and this might at first make us still more sur- 
prised, to find Paul requiring one of his own converts 
to be circumcised. This was Timothy, who was a 
Jew only on his mother’s side, and had rfbt been cir- 
cumcised before. He had probably embraced the 
Gospel during St Paul’s former visit to this country ; 
and the apostle perceived in him so much zeal, together 
with such a knowledge of the Jewish Scriptures, that 
he decided upon engaging him as a companion and 
fellow-labourer. The policy of having him circum- 
cised was very apparent for no Jew woufd have 
listened to his preaching, if this ceremony had been 
known to be omitted. Nor was there anything incon- 
sistent in Paul circumcising Timothy, though he was 
bearer of the decree which pronounced such an act 
unnecessary, and though he had himself persisted in 
preventing the circumcision of Titus. If he had con- 
sented in the case of Titus, he would have countenanced 
the notion, that ftiith in Christ was not sufficient for 
justification without circumcision ; for that was then 
the question under discussion. But Timothy had 
been baptized into all the privileges of the Gospel, 
without being circumcised. Hundreds, if notthousands, 
of converts had been admitted in the same country, 
who were wholly independent of the law of Moses. 
It was only when Paul decided to take Timothy with 
him on his journey, and when he wished to malte him 
serviceable in converting the Jews, that he used the 
precaution of having him circumcised. To Timothy 
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hifbself, it was a mere outward ceremony; but it might 
make him the means of persuading others to embrace 
the doctrines which he bore impressed upon his heart. 

Paul and#his companions now traversed a much 
larger portion of the continent of Asia than he had 
► visited on his first journey. Churches were planted 
by them in Phrygia and Galatia ; and when they came 
to the sea-fcoast at Troas, their company was further 
increased § by Luke, who is supposed to have been a 
native of Antioch, and a proselyte to the Law of 
Moses. He had followed the profession of a physician : 
but from this time he devoted himself to preaching 
the Gospel, and for several years was either a fellow- 
traveller with Paul, or took the charge of churches 
which the apostle had planted. It was a bold measure 
for four Jews to introduce a new religion into Greece, 
the country which might still be said to take the lead 
in literature and science, though it had yielded in arms 
to Rome. The Greeks and Romans had long been 
acquainted with the Jews ; but they looked upon their 
religion as a foolish superstition, and treated their* 
peculiar customs with contempt. This treatment 
might be provoking to individual Jcftvs, but it generally 
ensured for them toleration as a people ; and hence 
they were seldom prevented from establishing a resi- 
dence in any town within the Roman empire. The 
Jews repaid this indulgence; by taking little pains to 
make proselytes. In their hearts they felt as much 
contempt for the superstitions of the heathen as the 
latter professed openly for the Jews ; but they were 
content to be allowed to follow their own occupations, 
and to worship the God of their fathers without moles- 
tation The Christians might have enjoyed the same* 
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liberty, if their principles had allowed it ; and for some 
time the heathen could not, or would not, consider 
them as anything else than a sect of the Jews. But a 
Christian could not be sincere without wiping to make 
proselytes. He could not see religious worship paid 
to a false God, without trying to convince the wor- » 
shipper that he was following a delusion. The Divine 
Founder of Christianity did not intend itito be tole- 
rated, but to triumph. It was to be the universal, the 
only religion ; and though the apostles, like the rest 
of their countrymen, could have borne with personal 
insults and contempt, they had but one object in view, 
and that was, to plant the cross of Christ upon the 
ruins of every other religion. 

This could not fail, sooner or later, to expose the 
preachers of the Gospel to persecution; for every 
person who was interested in keeping up the old reli- 
gions, would look upon the Christians as his personal 
enemies. Hitherto, however, we have seen the heathen 
take little notice of the new doctrines. They had been 
first planted in Palestine, where the heathen had, 
necessarily, little influence ; and those countries of 
Western Asia whi^h \$ere the next to receive them 
were some of the least civilised in the Roman empire. 
Whenever the Gospel had met with opposition, the 
Jews were the promoters of it. They considered the 
Gospel as destructive of^the Law of Moses ; and the 
notion of being saved by faith in a crucified Redeemer 
was opposed by tie bigoted JeAvs with the most violent ^ 
hostility. ; 

The apostles were now entering upon a newtfield. 
They were approaching the countries in which learning 
And philosophy had made the greatest progress®; and 
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thefpride of learning, when ignorant or regardless of 
the knowledge which comes from heaven, has always 
been one of the most formidable enemies of the Gospel. 
The Greeks and Romans were also intolerant of any 
new religion. The Greeks were unwilling to listen to 
*t unless it was connected with some system of philo- 
sophy. The Romans had passed many laws to prevent 
the introduction of new religions : and though these 
laws were ijot always enforced, it was in the power of 
any magistrate, who was so disposed, to execute them, 
with vexatious severity. 

Paul and his companions had not been long in 
Macedonia, before they were exposed to a persecution 
of this kind. Philippi was the town in which they 
were first arrested ; and Paul and Silas were thrown 
into prison, after having been publicly scourged. It 
is not easy to understand the precise nature of the 
charge whyh was brought against them ; and the 
magistrates of a provincial town may not have been 
particular in observing the forms of justice towards 
two J ews. We know, however, that they were accused 
of violating some of the laws of Rome; and they might 
have been said to do this, when they denounced all the 
religious observances^ the Romans as wicked and 
abominable. Heathenism was the established religion 
of the empire ; and the apostles, by endeavouring to 
destroy it, might naturally be %aid to be setting them- 
selves against the laws. Added to which, the un- 
believing Jews took pains to publish Everywhere that 
the Christians looked up to Jesus as their king ; by 
; which they meant to persuade the heathen authorities, 
that the Christians were not loyal to the emperor ; and 
it appears to have been upon one or both of these 
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charges, that Paul and Silas were thrown into prfson 
at Philippi. Their imprisonment, however, did not 
last long. Their chains were loosened by a miracle ; 
and the magistrates were too happy to persuade them 
to leave the city when they found that both of them 
possessed the freedom of Rome. • 

It might, perhaps, excite our surprise, that Paul 
did not plead his Roman citizenship bSfore he was 
scourged and imprisoned, and so have escaped these 
indignities ; but we cannot tell what motives he may 
have had for suppressing this fact, when he was first 
brought before the magistrates. His miraculous 
release was the means of converting the jailor and his 
family to believe in Christ ; and the salvation of even 
one soul was a sufficient compensation to the apostle 
for any sufferings which he might undergo. Had he 
pleaded his citizenship at first, though he would not 
have been scourged, he might have been imprisoned, 
or even put to death, on the charge of treason against 
the laws ; so that, by taking such a course, he might 
have delayed or even destroyed his efficiency as a 
preacher of the Gospel : whereas, by submitting to 
the indignity of being scourged, and by frightening 
the magistrate, who had ordered the punishment with- 
out knowing the condition of his prisoner, he obtained 
immediate release, without even going through the * 
form of a trial. «• 

His imprisonment at Philippi did not last more than 
a single day ; and though it was found advisable for 
himself and Silas to leave the city, Luke appears to 
have continued there ; and there is reason think 
that the Macedonian churches enjoyed the advantage 
of his presence for some years. • 
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Va.nl and his two other companions visited Amphi- 
polis, Apollonia, Thessalonica, and Beroea. In almost 
every town they found the same scene acted over 
a^ain, — of the Jews exciting the populace against 
them, and endeavouring to expel them by the inter- 
ference of the magistrates. They could not, however, 
prevent the Gospel making great progress in Mace- 
donia. Tlfe miracles which Paul worked, and the 
spiritual gtfts which he imparted to his converts, made 
a much greater impression than the misrepresenta- 
tions and calumnies of the Jews. The Christians of 
Thessalonica were held in particular esteem by the 
apostle, and it was with great reluctance that he paid 
them so short a visit, but his bigoted countrymen 
obliged* him to retire : anfl, not satisfied with driving 
him from Thessalonica, they followed him to Beroea, 
and forced him once more to take his departure. 

Silas and Timothy continued in Macedonia, but Paul 
went on to Athens ; and, without any companion, ven- 
tured to preach the doctrines of the Cross in the most 
philosophical and most superstitious city of Greece. 
His success must have been qu;te as great as he ex- 
pected, when Dionysius, a member' of the Court of 
Areopagus, became one of his converts ; and, leaving 
the Christians at Athens under his charge, he arrived, 
before winter, at Corinth. 

The name of Dionysius the *Areopagite became very 
celebrated in after-ages ; but it was principally in 
consequence qf some voluminous writings, which have 
been quoted as written by him, but which are un- 
doubtedly spurious, and were perhaps composed as 
late as the fourth century. Little or nothing is known 
authentically of Dionysius, except the brief notice of 
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him which is found in the Acts of the Apostles; btit a 
bishop of Corinth, who lived within a hundred years 
of this time, speaks of him as having been the first 
bishop of Athens : from which we may safely conclude 
that the Athenian Christians were committed to fiis 
care. The Church of Athens continued to flourish* 
for a long time, and we know the names of some of 
its bishops in the second century ; so thal there may 
have been good reasons for the memory o£. Dionysius 
being held in such esteem. Paul does not seem to have 
resided long at Athens : but while he was at Corinth, 
he was at no great distance off ; and the Athenian con- 
verts may have had the benefit of his counsel, if he did 
not occasionally visit them in person. 

This was the extent of his travels in the South* of 
Greece ; and he must have thought Corinth an im- 
portant station for his missionary labours, when he 
stayed there the long period of eighteen months. The 
Jews tried in vain to excite the proconsul against him ; 
but Gallio, who filled the office, happened to be a man 
who had no taste for religious disputes ; and the fact 
of Paul having succeeded in converting Crispus, the 
chief person in # the synagogue, must have been a 
great triumph to the cause of the Gospel. During his 
residence at Corinth (from which place he wrote his 
two Epistles to the Thessalonians), Paul was joined 
by Silas and Timothy, from Macedonia ; and the re- 
sult of their united efforts was the founding of a 
flourishing chiftch in one of the largest and most 
learned cities of Greece. 

The learning Qf the Greeks was a new evif which 
the apostle had to contend with, and one which was 
more fatal to the souls of men than the sword $f perse- 
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cution. Religious impressions are not often destroyed 
by opposition ; but persons who would walk fearlessly 
to the stake, for the sake of the Gospel, may be seduced, 
by a show ofrlearning, to take a false view of the reli- 
gion which they profess. Paul’s Corinthian converts 
• were surrounded by dangers of this kind. His own 
education had made him well suited to dispute with 
heathen philosophers; and the church which he founded 
at Corinth* was a proof that his arguments were suc- 
cessful as well as powerful. The Gnostic doctrines, 
which were spoken of above, in connection with the 
history of Simon Magus, appear, at this time, to have 
spread as far as Corinth ; and if heathen superstition 
was likely to hinder men from embracing the Gospel, 
the errdrs of the Gnostics* were likely to pervert and 
ruin those who had already embraced it: all which may 
enable us to understand why Paid stayed such a long 
time at Corinth. 

Early in the year 4S, he sailed from Greece, and 
having touched at Ephesus, proceeded to Jerusalem, 
where he kept the feast of Pentecost. This unhappy 
country had been suffering mar^y calamities since his 
last visit to it, two years before. After the death of 
Herod Agrippa, it had again fallen under the govern- 
ment of Roman procurators ; and, as if these officers, 
who were proverbially rapacious, were not sufficient 
to practise oppression when ^appointed singly, there 
were now two men, Cumanus and Felix, who had the 
districts of Judaea, Samaria, and Galilee divided be- 
tween them. 

The 1 reign of Claudius was, in other respects, un- 
favourable to the Jews. That emperor, for some reason 
or oth tt, which is not expressly told, ordered them all 
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to quit Rome : and we know that this edict must hive 
caused several thousand persons to look for a home in 
other countries. It can hardly be doubted, that many 
Christians were sufferers at the same time: for the 
heathen had not yet learned to distinguish them from 
the Jews. But this can hardly be called a persecution ;• 
and their banishment may not have been owing to any 
cause connected with their religion. There is also 
reason to think that the prohibition agair^t their re- 
turning to Rome did not last long; but it was likely to 
have caused many Jews to go back, for a time at least, 
to the land of their fathers ; and their residence in 
Palestine would serve to increase the feelings of hatred 
against the Romans, which the rapacity and violence 
of the procurators had already fomented. Pali’s visit 
to Jerusalem, at this season of misgovemment, was 
short ; and going from thence to Antioch, he found 
the Christians of that city continuing in th^flourishing 
condition in which he had left them. Tradition is 
constant in naming Euodius as the first bishop of 
Antioch ; and we may, perhaps, conclude that he had 
already entered upon his office at the time of Paul 
coming to the city, in the year 48. 

After leaving Antioch, the apostle traversed, for the 
second time, the whole extent of Asia Minor, and took 
up his residence at Ephesus, which he had visited a 
few months before, on bis way from Corinth to Jeru- 
salem. Ephesus was the capital of a province, and the 
residence of the Roman proconsul. If its fame for 
learning and philosophy was not equal to that of Athens 
or Corinth, it was probably the city of the gteatest 
wealth and luxury which Paul had as yet visited. 
Whatever was splendid and costly had particular at- 
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tractions for the inhabitants of Ephesus. They had 
also been addicted, for a long time, to the arts and de- 
lusions practised by the pretenders to magic ; and, at 
the period ofVPaul coming to reside among them, the 
Gnostic philosophy, of which magic formed a prominent 
ingredient, was beginning to gain ground in this part 
of Asia Minor. All this may account for Paul choosing 
to make so fc>ng a residence in Ephesus. It opened a 
new and wyde field for his apostolical labours ; and it 
was also a central spot from whence he could easily 
visit in person, or at least receive accounts from, the 
churches which he had planted in Greece. 

There is no evidence of the Gospel having made 
much progress in Ephesus itself before the arrival of 
Paul, ft had been visited 1 by Apollos, a learned Jew 
of Alexandria ; who, after being converted to Chris- 
tianity by some of Paul’s companions, passed on to 
Corinth, and was of great use to the Christians in that 
city, who were now deprived of the presence of the 
apostle. 

Paul’s residence at Ephesus continued for great part 
of three years, though it is not .necessary to suppose 
that he confined himself for the whole of that time to 
the walls of the city, or even to its neighbourhood. He 
appears to have paid visits to his converts in other 
1 parts of Asia Minor ; and there is scarcely any period 
but this to which we can ascrib* those persecutions and 
misfortunes which befell him in preaching the Gospel. 
He speaks of having been imprisoned and scourged on 
several occasions : he had also suffered shipwreck three 
times ;*and there is good reason to think that on one, 
at least, of these voyages he had visited the island of 
Crete, it is certain from his own words that he planted 
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the Gospel there, and that Titus, who accompanied 
him, was left by him to take charge of the churches. 
This is the earliest notice which we find of any regular 
plan of church government. The island contained 
many distinct congregations, as might be expected from 
its numerous cities and towns. Each of these com* 
.gregations was governed by its own presbyters; but 
the appointment of the presbyters was specially com- 
mitted by Paul to Titus, who stayed behind in the 
island to arrange these matters; and while he continued 
there, he acted as the resident head of all the Cretan 
churches. 

The superintendence .of so many Christian commu- 
nities was now becoming very burdensome to the 
apostles; and it gives us a^melancholy idea of therin- 
herent corruption of the human heart, when we find 
Paul’s Corinthian converts so soon forgetting the in- 
struction which he had given them, or, at least, listen- 
ing to false and insidious teachers. He had resided 
among them for the long period of eighteen months, 
and the Church of Corinth might be considered, at the 
time of his leaving it e to be one of the most flourishing 
which he had hitherto planted. He had, accordingly, 
bestowed upon its members a plentiful distribution of 
those preternatural gifts of the Spirit which it was the 
privilege of the apostles alone to communicate. It was 
hardly possible for men to lay aside their belief in* 
Christ, when they had such standing evidence of their 
religion coming from God ; but the very abundance of 
those spiritual gifts was the cause of jealousies and 
irregularities among the Corinthian Christians.' For- 
getting that they had received these miraculous powers 
as an evidence to themselves and others of th£ truth of 
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hat they believed, they were fond of exercising them 

erely for ostentation, and to prove that they were 
themselves more highly favoured than the rest. The 
gift of tongues was particularly calculated for this idle 
display. The apostles, as we have seen, possessed it 
to a wonderful extent ; and they must have found it 
of the greatest service when they had to preach the 
Gospel to n*en of different nations. But it was also a 
most convincing evidence to men who were not travel- 
ling into foreign countries, and who had merely to con- 
verse with their immediate friends and neighbours. If 
a native of Corinth, who had hitherto been able to 
speak no language but Greek, found himself, on a 
sudden, and without any study on his part, able to 
converse with a Jew, or with any other of the numerous 
foreigners who came to the port of Corinth, he could 
hardly resist the conviction that the power was given 
him byGo^; and when he knew also that he received 
it in consequence of Paul having laid his hands upon 
him, and that he did not receive it till his mind had 
fully assented to the doctrines which Paul had preached, 
it seemed necessarily to follow that his assent to these 
doctrines was approved by God.' 

\ Thus far the gift of tongues operated as an evidence 
to the believer himself, and was calculated to keep him 
in the faith which was so preternaturally confirmed 
But it would also have the effect of convincing others; 
for if a Corinthian, who was not yet converted, heard 
one of his acquaintance speaking a foreign language, 
and if he knew that the power of speaking it was ac- 
quiredtn a moment, he would be inclined to argue, as 
the believer himself had done, that a religion which 
was so powerfully confirmed, must come from God. It 
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was with this double view, of keeping his own concerts 
steadfast in their faith, and of enabling them to win 
over the heathen to join them, that Paul appears to 
have distributed these gifts so abundantly in all the 
churches which he planted. It was not the immediate 
object of preaching the Gospel in foreign countries; 
which made the gift of tongues so valuable at Corinth ; 
and we know that in their own religions meetings, 
where there were perhaps no persons present except 
Jews and Greeks, and consequently no occasion existed 
for conversing in foreign languages, yet the Christians 
who possessed such a gift were frequently in the habit 
of exercising it. 

It seems obvious to remark, that such an exhibition 
of the gift of tongues would be of no service, -not even 
as an evidence of preternatural power, unless the other 
persons present in the congregation understood the 
language which was thus publicly spoken. ... If a native 
of Corinth delivered a speech in Persian, or Celtic, it 
was necessary that some of the persons present should 
know the words to belong to those languages; for, 
without this knowledge there was no evidence of a 
miraculous gift, and the speakers might have been 
merely uttering unintelligible sounds, which differed, 
<not only from the Greek, but from every other lan- 
guage. Though the Corinthians abused the power 0 
which had been given them, there is no reason to think 
that their abuse of it showed itself in this way. They 
were fond of speaking in unknown tongues ; but they 
were merely unknown to the inhabitants of Corinth, 
who had learned nothing but Greek ; they w ere real 
languages, which were known and spoken in other parts 
Of the world ; and if an inhabitant of one of these 
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countries had happened to be present at the meeting, 
he would have recognised and understood the sounds 
of his own language. 

The apostl<% however, had provided that these un- 
known tongues should become intelligible, even to the 
Creeks at Corinth. It was a most astonishing miracle, 
that a man should be suddenly able to express his ideas 
in a language which he had never learnt But the 
power of the Holy Spirit was not confined to influencing 
the organs of speech : it acted also upon the organs of 
hearing, or rather upon the faculties of comprehension; 
and some persons found themselves able to understand 
languages which they had never learnt. It is plain 
that all the Christians at Corinth did not possess this 
power. »Those who exercised the gift of tongues in 
the congregation, were, as has been already remarked, 
unintelligible to nearly all their hearers ; but there 
were some >jho were gifted to understand these foreign 
languages ; and when one person had delivered the 
words which the Spirit had put into his mouth, 
another person translated them into Greek, and so 
made them intelligible to all that heard them. In this 
manner the gift of tongues had a practical use, beyond 
the evidence which it furnished to the truth of the 
Gospel ; and the Christians who attended the meetings 
without having themselves received either of these 
gifts, had the advantage of receiving instruction from 
persons who were manifestly under the influence of 
the Holy Spirit. 

But though the edification of the Church was the 
ultimate object of all these gifts, there were many of 
Paul’s converts at Corinth who, after he had left them, 
forgot tke purpose for which they had received such 
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invaluable blessings. The gift of tongues was b^ no 
means the only instance of preternatural power which 
was imparted to believers. Miracles of various kinds 
were worked by them, of which the curing of diseases 
was, perhaps, the most remarkable : but the possession 
of such extraordinary powers gave rise, in not a few 
instances, to jealousy and self-conceit. This may 
partly be ascribed to the ordinary and natural corrup- 
tion of the human heart, which was lively to show 
itself more openly when Paul was no longer present to 
repress it ; but it was also fostered by false and in- 
sidious teachers, who took advantage of the apostle’s 
absence, not only to make a party for themselves, but 
to disparage his personal character, and to unsettle his 
converts as to their religious belief. The usual fickle- 
ness of the Greeks, as well as the love of disputation 
which marked their philosophy, and which caused them 
to divide themselves into sects and schools, obtained 
for' these false teachers a too ready hearing among the 
Christians at Corinth ; and though a large party in the 
place continued attached to Paul, the attachment par- 
took more of a sectarian spirit than became brethren 
professing the same faith ; and others of their body 
openly professed themselves followers of different 
leaders, who had either been the means of converting 
them, or had put themselves at the head of a party. 

There is evidence *hat Paul’s apostolical labours 
were impeded by false teachers in other places than 
Corinth ; and the mischief can, in some instances, 
clearly be traced to that mistaken zeal for the Law of 
Moses, which had led the Christians of Jerusalem to 
insist upon the Gentile converts being circumcised. 
It has been mentioned that even the decree of the 
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apostolical council did not satisfy the bigots of this 
party ; and some of them appear to have followed Paul 
in his journeys, and to have taken a pleasure in un- 
seeing the minds of his converts concerning the 
manner of justification. This was strikingly the case 
with the imperfectly civilised inhabitants of Galatia, 
who had lent themselves eagerly to some Judaising 
preacher, anti had adopted the fatal error, that faith 
would not Justify them, unless they conformed to the 
Law of Moses. 

The great mixture of Jews with the Gentile converts, 
in every place where a church had been established, 
made it extremely probable that an error of this kind 
would meet with many persons to embrace it. The 
Chfistiafts of Greece, if w^ may judge from those of 
Macedonia and Achaia, do not appear to have been in 
so much danger from this quarter ; but the religion and 
the philosophy of heathenism were themselves a suf- 
ficient snare to the new converts ; and much of the 
trouble and anxiety which were caused to Paul by the 
misconduct of the Corinthians, may be traced to that 
spirit of pride and ostentation which displayed itself 
in the Grecian schools. 

There are also some traces of Gnosticism having 
found its way into Corinth, though it flourished most 
luxuriantly in Asia Minor, and particularly in Ephesus. 
Wherever the Jews abounded, the extravagances of 
Gnosticism were also popular; which maybe accounted 
for, not only by many Jews becoming Gnostics, but by 
these philosophers having borrowed so largely from the 
religions opinions of the Jews. It is possible that the 
name of Christ may have been familiar to many persons, 
by the fliscourses and writings of the Gnostics, before 
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they had met with an apostle, or a disciple of the 
apostles, to instruct them in the truths of Christianity. 
Doubts about the lawfulness of marriage, abstinence 
from certain kinds of food, and the questions connected 
with ascetic mortification of the body and its appetites, 
may be traced in whole, or in part, to the doctrines oT 
the Gnostics. Paul was often called upon to give his 
opinion upon such points as these ; and we always find 
him drawing a broad line of distinction be'iween duties 
which are expressly defined in Scripture, and those 
matters which, being in themselves indifferent, become 
right or wrong according to circumstances, or to the 
consequences which flow from them. His leading 
principle was to impress upon his converts, that nothing 
was essential but that which concerned the salvatioh of 
their souls; and that nothing could promote their salva- 
tion which was not in some way or other connected 
w’ith faith in Christ. His own practice was in illustra- 
tion of this principle. If viewed at different times, or 
in different places, and with reference to some par- 
ticular points of practice, his conduct might have been 
accounted inconsistent ; but he was uniformly consistent 
in doing nothing, and omitting nothing, which might 
lead men to think that outward works could justify 
them. If a disciple abstained from any gratification 
from a principle of faith, he was allowed to follow his 
own conscience ; but if the abstinence made him un- 
charitable, or was viewed as being in itself meritorious, 
he was told plainly that the Gospel is a law of liberty. 

In all such questions, we can perceive the sound 
practical sense and kindly feeling of the apostle, as 
well as the instruction and illumination which he had 
received from above. But in opposing the irflroads of 
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Gnosticism, he had other points to consider than those 
which are in themselves indifferent, and may be left to 
the conscience of each believer. The name of Christ 
hejfl aconspi<*ious place in the system of the Gnostics ; 
but there were parts of their creed which destroyed 
*he very foundations of the doctrine of the Gospel. 
Thus while they believed the body of Jesus to be a 
phantom, aifld denied the reality of his crucifixion, they, 
in fact, denied their belief in the death of Christ, and 
with it they gave up altogether the doctrine of the 
atonement. They believed that Christ had come from 
heaven to reveal the knowledge of God ; but that this 
was done by his appearing upon earth, and had no con- 
nection with his death. Christ, said they, pointed out 
the?way*by which man mi&ht be reconciled to God ; 
but it was not by offering himself as a sacrifice ; and 
the reconciliation was effected when a man was brought 
to entertain the true knowledge of God. 

So also the doctrine of the resurrection was explained 
away, and reduced to nothing, by the figurative lan- 
guage of the Gnostics. The reunion of soul and body 
at the general resurrection had always presented 
great difficulties to the heathen. The notions even of 
their wisest philosophers had been so vague and un- 
certain upon this subject, that the apostles may be said 
to have introduced a totally new doctrine, when they 
taught that all who believe in Christ should rise again 
to an eternity of happiness. Some had believed the 
soul to be mortal as well as the body : others could not, 
or would not, understand how the body, after being 
reducAl to dust, could be restored to life. But the 
Gnostics, while they professed to agree with the lan- 
guage lfeld by the apostles, gave to it a figurative in- 
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terpretation, and said that each person rose again (torn 
the dead when he became a Gnostic. The resurrection, 
therefore, was with themselves a thing already past ; 
and when they died, they believed that®they were ^re- 
moved immediately from earth to heaven. 

It is to be feared that many persons fell a prey to r 
these false and insidious teachers : and the apostles 
were naturally led to appoint some one person, as was 
the case with Titus in Crete, to watch over tl*e churches 
of a particular district. It was the same anxiety for 
the souls of his flock which caused the apostle of the 
Gentiles to write so many epistles, which, though filled 
with local and temporary allusions, and often contain- 
ing answers to the specific questions, were intended 
also to furnish instruction afid consolation to tfelievtrs 
of every country and every age. It seems probable, 
that the Epistles to Titus and the Galatians, as well as 
the first Epistles to the Corinthians and t<» Timothy, 
were written during the apostle’s residence at Ephesus, 
or shortly after. When he wrote to the Corinthians, he 
had planned a journey which was to take him through 
the continent of Greece to Corinth, from whence he 
meant to proceed to Jerusalem ; and though his de- 
parture from Ephesus happened sooner than he ex- 
pected, he was able to execute his design of visiting 
Greece. 

It is plain that the Gospel made great progress in 
that part of Asia, while Paul was residing at Ephesus ; 
nor is there any evidence of the government having as 
yet interfered formally to oppose the success of his 
preaching. The necessity for his leaving Ephe^is was 
caused by a sudden, and apparently unpremeditated, 
tumult, which was excited by the workmen whtise live- 
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lih<?od depended upon the national worship being kept 
up. These men felt the demand for images and shrines 
becoming daily less ; and it was plain, that if Chris- 
tianity continued to advance, their own gains must 
speedily be destroyed. It was not difficult in a city 
•like Ephesus, where the temple of the goddess Diana 
was one of the wonders of the world, for these in- 
terested tradesmen to raise a cry in defence of the 
popular superstition. The people took up the cause, 
as they vainly imagined, of the goddess Diana; and if 
the apostle had ventured among them during the heat 
of their excitement, he would probably have been torn 
in pieces. 

There are traditions which speak of his being con- 
demned to fight with wild leasts in the Amphitheatre 
of Ephesus ; and the notion may appear to be coun- 
tenanced by an expression of his own ; but there is no 
certain evidence of his having been exposed to such a 
punishment. At a later period, and perhaps in the 
apostle’sown days, the Christians were made the victims 
of such barbarities ; but if Paul had been treated in 
this manner, it must have been with the consent, and 
by the order, of the civil magistrates ; whereas we 
know, that some at least of the persons who presided 
over the shows and games in the Amphitheatre, were 
disposed to favour Paul. He might also have pleaded 
his Roman citizenship, if his life had been endangered 
by such a cruel sentence : all which makes it most 
probable that he was not exposed to any special per- 
secution beyond what came upon all the Christians 
during the continuance of the popular excitement. 

But, though he thus escaped with his life, he felt it 
advisable to quit the city ; and leaving Timothy with < 
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the same authority over the Christians which he had 
committed to Titus in Crete, he set out for Macedonia. 
While he was traversing the latter country he was met 
by Titus, who was not only able to give htm an account 
of his own flock, but also brought him a favourable 
report of the Corinthian converts. The Macedonian* 
churches were found in a flourishing condition, having 
had the advantage, for some years, of the personal 
superintendence of Luke and other zealows teachers. 
They were now called upon to give a proof of their 
principles, by contributing money for the relief of the 
Christians in Judaea; and the call was readily obeyed. 
When Paul left the country, he carried with him a 
large sum which had been subscribed for this purpose 
by the Macedonian Christians ; and having pVepafed 
the Corinthians for a visit, by a second epistle written 
to them from Macedonia, he arrived among them be- 
fore winter, and stayed with them three months. 

The Corinthian converts, as already stated, had 
caused considerable anxiety to the apostle, since the 
time of his first visit to their city. The spirit of party 
was showing itself in an attachment to different teach- 
ers of the Gospel ; and the laxity of morals which had 
always been peculiarly prevalent in Corinth, had led to 
many irregularities. In his first epistle, he had been 
obliged to use a tone of authority and rebuke ; but the 
effect of it was as successful as it was seasonable. 
Though the false teachers had tried to alienate the 
Corinthian Christians from their spiritual father, he 
found them not only penitent for what had happened, 
but willing to obey all his directions and commands. 
They followed the example of their Macedonian 
• brethren in subscribing for the Christians in Palestine; 
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an<f though we know littie beyond the mere fact of Paul 
having passed the three winter months at Corinth, we 
may safely pronounce this to have been one of the 
periods in hte eventful life which caused him the 
greatest consolation and satisfaction. 

• His zeal in the cause of the Gospel was not confined 
to watching over the churches which had been planted 
by himself ift Asia and Greece. He now extended his 
views to th* west of Europe, which, as far as we know, 
had not hitherto been visited by any of the apostles. 
It is however plain, that the Gospel was spreading 
itself in that direction, as well as in the East. We 
have already seen it carried into distant countries by 
the Jews who returned from the festivals, or by those 
wlfo hail been driven fron? Jerusalem by persecution. 
The first of these causes was likely to make Christian- 
ity known in Rome at a very early period. When con- 
verts were made under these circumstances, they were 
in danger of receiving the truth with a certain admixture 
of error : and such may have been the case at Rome; 
but the favourable account which Paul received at 
Corinth concerning the state of the Roman Christians, 
was such as to make him more than ever anxious to 
visit them in person. He was still bent upon going to 
Jerusalem with the money which he had collected; 
but when that mission was accomplished, he intended 
to go to Rome ; and one of ihe most interesting and 
valuable of his epistles was written to the believers in 
that city during his residence at Corinth. 

As soon as the winter was passed, he set out forjeru- 
salem* but instead of going by sea, he retraced his 
steps through Macedonia. He was joined at Philippi 
by LuSe ; and though he was now attended by several 
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companions, they do not appear to have met with any 
molestation on their way. The journey was performed 
principally by sea ; and wherever they landed, they 
appear to have found some of the inhabitants already 
converted to the Gospel. Five years had elapsed since 
Paul’s last visit to Jerusalem ; and during that period 
his unhappy country had been exposed to sufferings of 
various kinds. Felix had contrived to git rid of his 
partner in the office of procurator, and thq, Jews were 
in some respects gainers, by having only one person to 
insult and pillage them ; but robbers and murderers 
infested the country in such numbers, that the govern- 
mentwas scarcely strong enough to suppress them; and 
impostors were now rising up in every direction, who 
gave themselves out to be* the Messiah, and deluded 
many persons to follow them. It had been the policy 
of the Romans to change and depose the high-priests, 
as best suited their own purpose, which opened a new 
and constant source of intrigue among the candidates 
for that office ; and whoever was fortunate enough to 
obtain it, did not scruple to employ force to get rid of 
a rival. At the time of Paul’s arrival at Jerusalem, it 
was difficult to say who was the legitimate high-priest. 
The station had been filled by Ananias ; but upon his 
going to Rome to answer some complaint, a successor 
was appointed in the person of Jonathan, who had 
been high-priest once before. Felix found it convenient 
to put Jonathan to death ; and before a new appoint- 
ment was regularly made, Ananias returned from 
Rome, and resumed the office. It was just at [this 
period that Paul arrived in Judaea ; and thougll there 
were many things in the aspect of his country which 
could not fail to give him pain, it is probable that the 
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Je^s had been drawn off from persecuting the Chris- 
tians, by being themselves harassed with so many 
internal and external evils. 

Jt is certaiw that the Jews who had embraced the 
Gospel amounted at this time to many thousands; but 
•most, if not all of them, still adhered rigidly to the 
Mosaic Law. Whether there were many who so 
entirely misunderstood the Gospel, as to think that 
faith alone ,could not justify them without compliance 
with the law, we are not able to decide ; but there is 
reason to think that there were very few Jews who did 
not feel bound, even after their conversion, to observe 
the legal ceremonies. Many of these persons could not, 
or would not, understand the principles which were 
pteach&d and practised by Paul ; and when his enemies 
gave out, that he taught the Jews, as well as the Gen- 
tiles, to look upon the law as of no importance, the 
report was. readily believed, and raised a strong pre- 
judice against him. He had contrived to reach Jeru- 
salem by the feast of Pentecost, at which time the city 
was always filled by a great influx of foreign Jews.' 
These men could not be ignorant of the progress which 
the new opinions had made among their countrymen. 
Paul would naturally be looked upon as the great 
leader of this defection from the faith of their fathers ; 
and thus the believing and unbelieving Jews united in 
viewing him with feelings of snspicion, if not of hatred, 
which feelings were increased by its being known that 
he was not travelling in company with Gentiles. 

The conduct of Paul on this occasion enables us 
fully understand his views with respect to the obli- 
gation of observing the Law of Moses. He had con- 
stantly*told the Gentiles, that there was no necessity 
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for their observing any part of it : and he had been 
equally explicit to the Jews, in telling them that the 
law was of no effect at all in procuring their justifica- 
tion ; if they continued to observe its cesemonies, they 
were to look upon them merely as ceremonies : and 
accordingly, when he was living with Gentiles, wha 
cared nothing for the law, he felt no scruples in dis- 
regarding its precepts ; but when he was» living with 
Jews, whose consciences would have been hurt by a 
neglect of the legal ceremonies, he observed all the 
customs in which he had been brought up. His conduct 
on the present occasion was exactly in conformity with 
this principle. Having consulted with James, who 
still continued at Jerusalem as the resident head of the 
Christian Church, and who,perfectly agreed wkh Raul 
in his notions about the law, he took upon himself the 
vow of a Nazarite, and appeared publicly in the Temple, 
as a person who submitted implicitly to Jhe Law of 
Moses. This conformity, though it might have satisfied 
the Judaising Christians, was not sufficient to remove 
the prejudices which the unbelieving Jews had con- 
ceived against the apostle. Seeing him upon one occa- 
sion in the Temple, they got together a crowd of people, 
with the avowed intention of putting him to death. 
Nor would they have failed in their purpose if the 
commander of the Roman garrison, who was always on 
the watch to prevent an insurrection, had not suddenly 
come upon them with his troops, and rescued Paul out 
of their hands. 

This interference of the military saved his life, but 
was the cause of his sustaining a tedious imprisonment, 
first at Ccesarea, and afterwards at Rome. The Roman 
officer, who had rescued him from the fury of the.people, 
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having ascertained that he was a Roman citizen, sent 
him to Caesarea, where Felix, the procurator, usually 
resided. Paul was here kept a prisoner for two years, 
though his friends had free permission to visit him, and 
his* confinement in other respects was not rigorous. 
*Felix himself admitted him more than once into his 
presence, and listened to him while he explained the 
doctrines oS the Gospel ; but no practical impression 
was produced upon his wicked heart. He was well 
aware how unpopular he had made himself to the Jews 
by his cruelty and rapacity, and though he was not base 
enough to deliver up the apostle as a victim of their 
malice, he so far gratified them as to keep him in 
prison during the two years of his continuing in his 
go^ernnent. # 

This was the firjt serious check which Paul had 
received in the course of his evangelical ministry. 
Twenty-two years had now elapsed since his conversion, 
eight of which had been employed in spreading the 
religion of Christ through different heathen countries. 
During this period he had met with constant opposition 
from the prejudices of the Jews, and had occasionally 
suffered from the irreligion or superstition of the 
heathen. But still the Gospel gained ground : the 
Grecian philosophers were too weak to stand against 
him in argument; and the Roman government had not 
yet learned to treat Christianity as a crime. Even 
Felix, while he was unjustly detaining Paul as a 
prisoner, was the unintentional cause of saving his 
life, and of reserving him for future labours in the 
service of his heavenly Master. For a time, however, 
the career of the great apostle was checked ; and it is 
now that we feel particularly how much the history of 
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the early Church is confined to the personal history 
of Paul. We should wish to know what progress the 
Gospel was making in other countries during the two 
years that Paul was imprisoned at Caesarea. The 
other apostles had now been engaged for some years in 
fulfilling their Master's command of spreading Hir 
religion throughout the earth ; but we know little of 
the scenes of their respective preaching. The eastern 
parts of the world, rather than the western, appear to 
have been traversed by them. Asia Minor, and Greece, 
as we have already seen, received their knowledge of 
the Gospel from Paul ; to whose name we may add 
those of Barnabas, Timothy, Titus, Silvanus, and 
Luke, as the persons who were most active in evan- 
gelising those countries. 

Luke, as has been already stated, accompanied Paul 
to Jerusalem ; but there is no evidence that any of 
the apostle’s companions were made to share in his 
imprisonment. It is more probable, that they all pre- 
served their liberty ; and though Paul’s personal exer- 
tions were for the present restrained, he was under no 
restrictions as to receiving visits from his friends ; and 
even distant churches might still enjoy the benefit of 
his advice and superintendence. It has always been 
asserted that Luke composed his Gospel, if not at the 
dictation, at least under the direction, of Paul ; and no 
more probable period a?n be assigned as the date of its 
composition, than the two years which were passed by 
Paul at Caesarea. There is good reason to think that 
Luke was with him during the whole of this period. 
He had first travelled in his company in the year 46, 
and had only left him to take care of the Macedonian 
churches. Like all the other persons employed in 
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preaching the Gospel, he received the miraculous 
assistance of the Holy Spirit ; and as far as human 
instruction or example could fit him for the work of an 
evangelist, h% had the advantage of hearing Paul 
explain those doctrines which had been revealed to 
Jiimself from heaven. When they arrived in Palestine, 
they found, as might naturally be expected in that 
country, tha* several writings were in circulation which 
professed to # give an account of the life and actions of 
Jesus. Many of these histories would probably be 
incorrect, even when written by friends ; but the open 
enemies of the Gospel would be likely to spread reports 
concerning its first Founder which would be full of 
misrepresentations and falsehood. It would therefore 
become •necessary, for the^ake of those who already 
believed, as well as of those who were to be converted, 
that some faithful narrative should be drawn up con- 
cerning the J)irth of Jesus, his miracles, his doctrine, 
and his death. It has been said by some writers, that 
this was done within a few years after the ascension of 
our Lord, and an early date has often been assigned 
to the Gospel of Matthew : but it is perhaps safer to 
conclude, that none of the four Gospels were written 
till about the period at which we are now arrived ; and 
the Gospel of Luke may be the first of those which 
have come down to us as the works of inspired Evan- 
gelists. m 
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CHAPTER V. 

Paul is sent to Rome, where he stays two years. — He preaches in 
many countries after his release. — Death of Janies, the Bishop 
of Jerusalem, and of Mark the Evangelist. — Persecution by 
Nero. — Deaths of Peter and Paul. 

I T was stated in the last chapter that Paul continued 
two years in prison at Caesarea. He, in fact, con- 
tinued there during the remainder of the government 
of Felix, who was succeeded by Porcius Festus, in 55, 
which was the second year of the reign of Nero. On 
the first occasion of Festus visiting Jerusalem, the Jews 
endeavoured to prejudice him against fiis prisoner, 
and the procurator would have gratified them by sacri- 
ficing Paul to their malice. Paul, however, was too 
prudent to trust himself at Jerusalem ; and, instead of 
accepting the offer of having his cause heard in that 
city, he exercised his privilege of a Roman citizen, and 
demanded the right of having it heard by the emperor 
in person at Rome. Festus could not refuse this 1 
appeal; though, if he had been left to himself, he would 
at once have given the apostle his liberty. The latter 
might also have met with a friend in Agrippa, who had 
lately received a further accession of territory, with 
the title of King. Being now on a visit to F^tus, he 
heard the story of Paul’s miraculous conversion from 
his own mouth ; and the apostle’s impressive elpquence 
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macfe, for a short time, some impression upon him: but 
Agrippa appears to have had but one object, that of 
keeping on good terms with the Roman government ; 
arn^he followed up this principle so successfully, that 
he retained his dominions during the reigns of five 
successive emperors, from most of whom he continued 
. to receive favours ; and he survived the destruction of 
Jerusalem b^ several years. We need not therefore 
be surprised* if the effect produced upon him by Paul's 
preaching soon passed away ; but, at the time, he bore 
the fullest testimony to his innocence, and would 
gladly have concurred with Festus in restoring him to 
liberty. The apostle, however, had himself precluded 
this by appealing to the emperor, which he perhaps 
perdeiveS to be now his onfy chance of visiting Rome. 
Had he been released from prison, the Jews were still 
actively on the watch to kill him, and it would have 
been extremely difficult for him to have escaped from 
Palestine with his life. Once before they had laid a 
plot for destroying him upon a voyage by sea ; and it 
was to avoid this conspiracy that he had taken the 
circuitous course of going back through Macedonia, 
when he made his last journey to Jerusalem. This 
may have been one of the reasons which inclined him 
to put in his claim of being heard in person by the 
emperor \ and the appeal having been once made, 
Festus had no choice as to complying with his demand. 
He accordingly sent him to Rome in the autumn of 55 ; 
but the vessel in which he sailed had a most tempestuous 
passage, and was at length wrecked on the island of 
Malta. • This obliged the crew to pass the winter in 
that island, and Paul did not reach Rome till the 
beginnilfg of the following year. But his journey from 
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Puteoli, where he landed, enables us to conclude that 
the Gospel had already made considerable progress 
in Italy. He found some Christians among the in- 
habitants of Puteoli ; and the believers at Rom^, as 
soon as they heard that he was coming, sent some of 
their body to meet him by the way. *5 

W e are now arrived at an interesting period in the 
history of Paul and of the Gospel. He nad for some 
time been meditating a journey to Rome > and though 
at first he had not anticipated that he should vi$it it in 
chains, he had at length reached the capital of the 
world, and had courted an interview with the emperor 
himself. We know nothing of the result of this 
hazardous experiment, except that he was allowed to 
preach his doctrines without any molestatioh ; blit if 
he obtained this permission by the personal indulgence 
of the emperor, it is difficult to account for his being 
detained two years more as a prisoner, it is true that 
his restraint was by no means severe ; for he was 
allowed to hire his own residence, and the only incon- 
venience was, that of having one of his arms fastened 
by a chain to the arm of a soldier. This would neces- 
sarily make his case known among the soldiers who 
relieved each other in guarding prisoners. The prae- 
torian guards were now under the command of Burrus, 
who had been tutor to Nero, and still retained some 1 
influence over him. If-this officer took any interest in 
Paul more than in the other prisoners committed to 
him, he may have been the means of gaining him a 
hearing with the emperor ; and he may also have intro- 
duced him to the philosopher Seneca, who was%n inti- 
mate friend of his own, and is said by some ancient 
writers to have formed an acquaintance wfch Paul. 
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Thi#, however, is extremely uncertain ; and we can 
hardly venture to say anything more, than that the 
apostle and the philosopher were in Rome at the same 
timg ; and that there are expressions in some works of 
Seneca which might support the notion of his having 
»een the writings of Paul. 

It would be more interesting to inquire what was 
the effect produced by the apostle's presence upon 
the Jews wjio resided in Rome. There is abundant 
evidence that they lived there in great numbers. 
Such, at least, was the case before the edict of 
Claudius, which banished them from that city; and it 
has been stated that the edict was revoked before the 
end of that emperor’s reign. It is also plain from the 
apo%tle J £own letter to the Homan Christians that their 
church was composed of Jews and Gentiles ; and we 
might suppose the Jewish portion of it to have been 
numerous, from the pains taken by the apostle to 
guard against the notion that the Law of Moses could 
in any manner contribute to J ustification. There are, 
however, no signs of the Jews having excited any 
prejudice or persecution against him, as they had 
done in other cities. His being a prisoner was, pro- 
bably, his protection ; and a recollection of the edict 
which had so lately sent them into banishment, would 
be likely to keep the Jews from hazarding another 
disturbance. It seems most probable that his prin- 
cipal converts at Rome were Gentiles ; and it was this 
circumstance, so gratifying at the time to the apostle, 
which in a few years brought the Christians under 
the notfee of the magistrates, who exposed them, for 
more than two centuries, to the cruelties of implacable 
enemiet. 
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We have the evidence of the apostle himself, th£t he 
had some converts in the emperor’s own household ; 
and there can be no doubt that Christianity was now 
beginning to spread among people of rank and fortune. 
One person may be mentioned, as being partly con- 
nected with the history of our own country. This 
was Pomponia Graecina, the wife of Plautius, the 
conqueror of Britain, who was undoubtedly charged 
with being guilty of a foreign superstition : but when 
it is added that she was the first person who introduced 
Christianity into this island, we must be careful not to 
confound a vague tradition with authentic history. 
The same remark must be applied to the story of 
Claudia, the daughter of Caractacus, going back from 
Rome, and propagating £he Gospel in hen father’s 
territories. It is perfectly possible for Paul to have 
assisted in the conversion of Britain, or any other 
distant country, by the success of his o^vn personal 
preaching, while he was at Rome : but it does not 
become us to indulge conjecture where so little is 
really known. It is certain that, up to this time, no 
public or systematic opposition had been made, in the 
capital, to the profession of the Gospel ; and Paul was 
not only allowed to deliver his doctrines openly to any 
of the inhabitants, but persons who came to him from 
other countries, and brought him accounts of the 
churches which he had^planted, had full liberty to visit 
him. Luke had accompanied him from Palestine, and 
appears to have taken this opportunity for writing the 
Acts of the Apostles. Timothy also came to Rome 
during some part of these two years ; and w»are in- 
debted to this imprisonment for the three Epistles to 
the Philippians, Ephesians, and Colossians, an well as 
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for fhe short Epistle to Philemon, who lived at Colossse, 
and had been converted by Paul. 

The apostle did not recover his liberty till the year 
58^ and at the time of his leaving Rome, we may 
consider the church in that city to have been regularly 
established. We have seen that there may have been 
Christians there very soon after the Ascension of our 
Lord ; but M* (as appears almost certain) it had not 
been visite 4 by any apostle before the arrival of Paul, 
he must naturally be considered the founder of the 
Roman Church. This is, in fact, the statement ot 
many early writers, though they generally mention the 
name of Peter as his associate in this important work. 
That the Church of Rome was founded by Peter and 
Pahl (if we mean, by this* expression, its regular or- 
ganisation, and its form of ecclesiastical polity), may 
be received for as well-attested an historical fact as 
any which *has come down to us; but the date of 
Peter’s first arrival in Rome is involved in such great 
uncertainty, and the New Testament is so totally silent 
concerning it, that we can hardly hope to settle anything 
upon the subject. If Peter arrived in Rome before 
Paul quitted it, that is, in the year 57 or 58, the ancient 
traditions, about the Church of Rome being founded 
by both of them jointly, would be most satisfactorily 
explained. It is also probable that the two apostles 
would follow the same plan wi4h respect to this church, 
which had been adopted in others, and would leave 
some one person to manage its concerns. Here, again, 
tradition is almost unanimous in asserting that the first 
Bishop of Rome was Linus : by which we are to under- 
stand that he was the first person appointed over it 
after tile two apostles had left it ; and we may, perhaps, < 
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safely consider Linus to have entered upon his office 
as early as the year 58. 

Very little is known of the personal history of Paul 
after his release from Rome. His life was prolonged 
for eight or ten years, and we may be sure that he 
devoted it, as before, to the cause of his Heavenly# 
Master. He intended to visit Philippi, as well as the 
churches which he had planted in Asia Minor ; and if 
he fulfilled his intention of travelling in those direc- 
tions, he was probably going on to Jerusalem. He 
would be likely, indeed, to have paid more than one 
visit to the land of his fathers ; but that unhappy 
country could only be viewed with feelings of the 
deepest affliction by every true Israelite, particularly 
by one who believed in the jKediction which Christ had 
delivered concerning it. Paul would well know that 
the storm was gathering over it, which, in a few years, 
would burst upon it to its destruction. TJiere would, 
perhaps, be one comfort to him, in the midst of his 
sorrow for his countrymen, which was, that civil dis- 
9 turbances drew off the attention of the Jews, from the 
Christians, and gave to the latter more security in the 
propagation of their doctrines. It would be necessary, 
however, to warn the Christians in Juda?a of the 
impending calamity ; and this may have furnished the 
apostle with a motive for visiting them. If he wrote 
his Epistle \ to the Hebi^ws at this time (which is the 
opinion of most critics), we may see in it many 
prophetic warnings which he gave to the Christians 
concerning the sufferings which they would undergo. 
There is also some evidence that Matthew published 
his Gospel about the same period. He dwells with 
• particular minuteness on the horrors of the Jewish 
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War; and the Christians of Judaea could not fail to 
notice the earnest exhortations given to them by 
Christ himself, that they would quit the city before 
the # siege be^n. Matthew is always said to have 
written his Gospel for the use of the Jewish believers, 
&nd it was perhaps circulated principally in Palestine ; 
whereas Luke intended his own composition for the 
Gentile beliJvers. 

Though we may feel almost certain that Paul would 
visit Jerusalem after his release from Rome, we are 
still at a loss to account for his proceedings during the 
remainder of his life ; and yet this period was perhaps 
as interesting as any part of the former years which 
he had devoted to the service of the Gospel. We 
ha\fe traced his progress Through the most civilised 
portions of the world, and even to the capital of the 
Roman empire; but he professed himself also under an 
obligation t# preach the Gospel to nations that were 
rude and barbarous. He had ample time for fulfilling 
this sacred duty ; and tradition has pointed out the 
west of Europe as the scene of these later actions of 
his life. Spain and Gaul, and even Britain, have 
claimed the great apostle as the first founder of their 
respective churches; but the writer of history is obliged 
to add, that though such journeys were perfectly pos- 
sible, and even probable, the actual evidence of their 
having been undertaken is extremely small. We have 
the apostle’s own testimony for his intending to visit 
Spain; and Clement, one of his own fellow-labourers, 
in an epistle which he wrote before the end of the 
century speaks of Paul having gone to the extremity 
of the west. This may, perhaps, give some support to 
the notlbn of his visiting Spain ; and if he went to that 
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country by land, he must have passed through *the 
south of France. But the churches in France which 
claim the earliest origin, trace their foundation rather 
to the companions of Paul than to the apostle him^lf ; 
and there is nothing unreasonable in supposing that 
France, as well as Spain, contained converts to' 
Christianity before the end of the first century. 

The same may perhaps be said of our fl own island, 
though we need not believe the traditionsrwhich have 
been already mentioned, concerning its first conver- 
sion ; and it is right to add, that the earliest writer 
who speaks of Britain as being visited by any of the 
apostles is Eusebius, who wrote at the beginning of 
the fourth century; and the earliest writer who names 
St Paul is Theodoret, who^ived a century later. * 

Traditions preserved by such writers as these, at 
least deserve some attention ; but in later ages there 
was such a taste for fabulous legends, and rb’al churches 
were so anxious to trace their origin to an apostle, 
that we are induced to reject almost all these stories 
as entirely fictitious. Still, however, it must appear 
singular that none of the apostles should have 
travelled in a westerly direction, and preached to the 
barbarous nations which had submitted in part to the 
Roman arms. There might appear no more reason 
against their going to Germany or Britain, than to 
Persia or India; and .vhen we consider w’hat was 
actually done by Paul, in the space of little more than 
three years, we could easily conceive the whole of the 
world to have been traversed in the same period, if all 
the apostles were equally active. But the little which 
we know concerning their individual labours will be 
considered more in detail presently. It is sufficient 
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for*the present to repeat the observation concerning 
Paul, that eight or ten years of his life remained after 
his liberation from Rome, during which we may be 
certain that be was constantly preaching the Gospel 
in different countries. 

• He undoubtedly visited Rome a second time, and 
received there his crown of martyrdom ; but before we 
proceed to flhat event, the order of time requires us to 
notice the deaths of two other persons, who were of 
considerable note in the infant Church. — These were 
James, the Bishop of Jerusalem, and the Evangelist 
Mark. 

We have seen the former appointed to preside over 
the Christians at Jerusalem, in the second or third 
ye^tr after the Ascension of our Lord. He held this 
perilous situation (for his life must often have been in 
imminent danger) for about thirty years ; and we are 
perhaps, in# part, to trace his own escape from per- 
secution, as well as the constantly increasing number 
of his flock, to the disturbances and outrages which 
occupied the Jews and their governors for some years 4 
before the breaking out of the war. The Jews, how- 
ever, were well aware of the important service which 
James had rendered to the Christians ; and in the 
year 62, they seized a favourable opportunity for 
putting him to death. Festus, who had kept them in 
subjection with a strong hand, and who would quickly 
have suppressed any popular movement, though merely 
of a religious nature, died in the eighth year of the 
reign of Nero; and before his successor Albinus 
arrive®, the high priest, whose name at this time was 
Ananus, put James to death. He knew so little of 
his victim as to think that he would assist in checking - 
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the growth of those doctrines which were spreading 
so rapidly ; and, with this view, he placed him on 
the top of the Temple, that he might harangue the 
people, and dissuade them from becoming Christians. 
He did harangue the people; but, as might be expected, 
he exhorted them to embrace the Gospel ; upon which 
he was immediately thrown down, and either stoned to 
death or despatched by a fuller s club. • 

Such was the tragical end of James th$, Just, who, 
in addition to his other services, was author of the 
Epistle which bears his name, and which is addressed 
to the converted Jews ; but the exact date of it cannot 
be ascertained. His place, as Bishop of Jerusalem, 
was supplied by his brother Simeon, of whose earlier 
history nothing certain is Iftiown ; but there i$ reason 
to think that Jude, another of the brothers, was one of 
the twelve apostles; and Joses probably devoted him- 
self to the same occupation of travelling about to 
preach the Gospel. 

The same year, 62, is connected with the death of 
another distinguished Christian, Mark, the Evangelist; 
concerning whose earlier history we shall say nothing, 
except that he was probably not the same person with 
John, surnamed Mark, who accompanied Paul on his 
first apostolic journey. If he died in 62, as is stated 
by Eusebius, he could not be the same with this John, 
who was certainly alive *at a later period, when Paul 
wrote his Second Epistle to Timothy. Mark, the 
Evangelist, is always said to have been the companion 
of Peter; and tradition also points him out as the first 
founder of the Church of Alexandria. The datt of his 
visit to that city cannot be ascertained, but it was pro- 
1 bably late in his life ; and we might also conclude that 
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he Bid not go there in company with Peter, or the 
Alexandrian Church would have claimed the apostle 
as its founder, rather than the Evangelist. Mark, how- 
ever, may have been sent into Egypt by Peter, and his 
name is thus connected with a church which, for some 
♦centuries, was the most distinguished for the learning 
of its members. His written Gospel appears to have 
been composed at Rome, to which place he travelled in 
company with Peter, and he probably continued there 
some time after the apostle left it ; for the Roman 
Christians, who had heard the Gospel preached by 
Peter, are said to have requested Mark to commit the 
same to writing. If Peter visited Rome about the 
year 58, as was before conjectured, we may approach 
to \he date of the publication of Mark’s Gospel : and 
the writer of it would thus have been likely to see the 
earlier work, which had been written by Luke ; but 
though thq latter Gospel was already in circulation 
among the Roman Christians, it was not unnatural 
that the Jewish converts, who would listen with pecu- 
liar pleasure to the preaching of Peter, should wish to 
have a Gospel of their own, written by one of his 
companions. The stories of Mark having suffered 
martyrdom at Alexandria are not deserving of credit ; 
but he appears to have died there in the eighth year of 
Nero, and to have been succeeded in the government 
of that church by Annianus. % 

The early history of the Alexandrian Church would 
be extremely interesting, if we had any authentic 
materials for collecting it : but the fact of its being 
founded by Mark, is almost the only one which is de- 
serving of credit. It has been stated that Gnosticism, 
which was a compound of the Jewish and heathen' 
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philosophy, took its rise in Alexandria ; and if Aien 
were willing to exchange their former opinions for 
this absurd and extravagant system, we might sup- 
pose that Christianity would not have toeen rejected 
by them as altogether unworthy of their notice. It 
appears, in fact, to have attracted the attention of the« 
learned at Alexandria sooner than in any other country. 
It was a long time before the Grecian philosophers 
condescended to notice the speculations o^an obscure 
Jewish sect. But the Jews themselves who resided at 
Alexandria, were many of them men of learning, and 
were not only well acquainted with the written works 
of the heathen, but had frequent opportunities of con- 
versing and disputing with philosophers of various 
sects who came to Alexandria. One consequence* of 
this intercourse was, that there was a greater toleration 
of different opinions in that city than was generally 
allowed in Grecian schools, where the adherents of one 
class of doctrines professed to hold all others in con- 
tempt. And there is reason to think that the Chris- 
tians were for a long time allowed a full liberty of dis- 
cussion in Alexandria, till their numbers began to be 
formidable to their heathen opponents. This also led 
to the Alexandrian Christians being more remarkable 
for their learning than those of other countries ; and 
having to explain their doctrines to Jews and Gentiles, 
who were well accustomed to disputation, they were 
obliged to take more pains in instructing their con- 
verts ; and thus the Christian schools were established 
at an early period, which in the second and third 
centuries produced so many learned and voluminous 
writers. 

There was also another circumstance which, perhaps, 
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contributed to the diffusion of Christianity, not only in 
Alexandria, but through the whole of Egypt. There 
was a set of men living in the country, who in later 
times might l^ave been called monks or hermits, but 
whS were known in those days by the name of Thera- 
peutae. Instead of frequenting the large towns, or 
taking part in the ordinary affairs of life, they retired 
into the deserts, or less inhabited districts of the 
country, and passed their time in a kind of mystical or 
religious contemplation. Their religion appears to 
have been free from many of the impurities and super- 
stitions of the heathen, and a resemblance has been 
traced between some of their opinions and practices 
and those of the Jews. It has been thought, indeed, 
that th® Egyptian Theraj^eutce were Jews ; and the 
notion has derived support from the fact, that at the 
same period there was a Jewish sect, living in Palestine, 
known by the name of Essenes. The habits of these 
men bore a close resemblance to those of the Thera- 
peutic ; and there may, perhaps, have been some con- 
nection between them, which would account for both 
of them adopting such a singular mode of life. But 
there are strong reasons for concluding that the The- 
rapeutic were not Jews, though some persons of that 
nation may have joined them from Alexandria; and 
their religious opinions, as was before observed, con- 
tained some traces of a Jewish origin. 

It can hardly be denied that the morality of these 
sects came nearer to the standard of the Gospel than 
that of any other men who were unenlightened by re- 
velation. In some respects they ran into the extreme 
of making themselves entirely useless to their fellow- 
beings * and society could not be carried on if their 
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habits were generally adopted. But if we compare them 
with what was known of the heathen, or even of the 
Jews, at the time when the Gospel was first preached, 
it must be allowed, that there was no pl<ace where the 
soil was better prepared for receiving the heavenly 
seed, than among these contemplative and ascetic re-, 
cl uses of Egypt. There are traditions which speak of 
many of them having been converted to the Gospel ) 
and such a result was certainly not improbable. We 
shall also see, in the course of this history, that the first 
Christians who adopted monastic habits were resident 
in Egypt, which might be accounted for by some of 
the Therapeutic retaining their ancient mode of life 
after their conversion. It is to be regretted that so 
little is known of the effect produced upon these men 
by the first preaching of Christianity ; but it was 
thought right to give this short account of them, though 
we can only say from conjecture, that some of them 
received the word of life from the Evangelist Mark. 

Though we know so little of the two great apostles, 
Peter and Paul, during the later years of their lives, 
we may assert with confidence that they both suffered 
martyrdom at Rome, which brings us to the first sys- 
tematic persecution of the Christians by the heathen. 
In the year 64, a great fire happened at Rome, which 
burnt down ten out of the fourteen regions into which 
the city was divided l TJie emperor Nero was strongly 
suspected of having caused the conflagration ; but he 
tried to silence the report, by turning the fury of the 
citizens against the Christians. The rapid growth of 
Christianity was sure by this time to have^ raised 
against it many enemies who were interested in sup- 
pressing it. 0 
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When Paul preached it for the first time at Rome, 
as a prisoner, he met with no opposition ; but during 
the six years which followed his departure, the grain 
of mustard-seed had been growing into a tree* which 
threatened to overtop the stateliest and most luxuriant 
plantations of heathenism. This is the real cause of 
the different reception which the apostle met with on 
his first and second visits. If the emperor had wished 
to raise a <$y against the Christians on the former 
occasion, he would not have found many, in propor- 
tion to the population of the city, who had even heard 
of their name. But before his second visit, the new reli- 
gion had gained so many followers, that the persons 
interested in supporting the ancient superstitions began 
to be seiiously alarmed. The emperor himself would 
be likely to care little about religion ; but he would 
care still less for the sufferings of the Christians, if he 
could makejiis people believe that they had set fire to 
Rome. It is certain that many calumnies were now 
beginning to be spread which were likely to raise pre- 
judices against the Christians. The heathen could not, 
or would not, understand their abhorrence of a plur- 
ality of gods, and set thenTdown as atheists. They 
were even represented as grossly immoral in their con- 
duct, and as practising horrid and inhuman rites at 
their religious meetings. Such notions may have 
arisen, in part, from the love-feasts and sacraments of 
the Christians ; but they are also to be traced to the 
Gnostics, all of whom were addicted to magic, and some 
of them did not scruple to defend and to practise the 
most licentious and disgusting immoralities. The 
Gnostics were for a long time confounded with the 
Christiaas, by those who pretended to despise all 
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foreign superstitions ; and thus when the Chrisfians 
were accused of having set fire to Rome, the populace 
was easily excited to demand their blood. 

The emperors gardens were used as e. circus for the 
occasion ; and the remorseless tyrant disgraced himself 
and human nature by taking part in the games, while 
the Christians were tortured by new and barbarous 
inventions, to furnish amusement for thro spectators. 
Humanity shudders to hear of these innocent victims 
being enclosed in the skins of beasts, that they might 
be torn in pieces by dogs ; or covered with pitch and 
other inflammable materials, that they might serve as 
torches to dispel the darkness of the night. The 
number of persons who suffered in this way is not 
stated; but the Romans appear from this tim£ to have 
acquired a taste for persecuting the Christians, which 
continued, more or less, to the end of Nero’s reign. It 
was during this period, that the two apostles, Peter and 
Paul, came to Rome; and it seems probable that Paul 
arrived first ; he approached the capital from the east, 
and there is no reason to think that he entered it as a 
prisoner, but he appears to have lost his liberty soon 
after his arrival ; and his imprisonment was now much 
more close and severe than it had been on the former 
occasion. 

Under other circumstances, the apostle would have 
rejoiced in having tlw company of Peter ; but they 
were now fellow-sufferers, or rather fellow-victims ; 
and it is not certain whether they were even allowed 
to visit each other as prisoners, though the place is 
still shown in Rome in which they are said’to have 
been confined. It seems most probable that Peter 
wrote his two Epistles before his last journey tc Rome; 
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ancf if he had visited the people to whom the first of 
them is addressed, we are able to say that he had tra- 
versed nearly the whole of Asia Minor. He had also 
gorje much farther to the east, if the Babylon from 
which he wrote the Epistle was the celebrated city on 
«the Euphrates. But it has been supposed by some 
writers to be a figurative name, by which he chose to 
speak of R(fme ; and if this was the case, it is most 
probable that he wrote the Epistle during some former 
visit which he paid to the capital. The second Epistle 
was certainly written not long before his death ; but 
there is no evidence of his having written it during his 
imprisonment. We may speak with more certainty 
with respect to Paul, whose second Epistle to Timothy 
wasf undoubtedly sent from^Rome during the period of 
which we are now speaking. Timothy was still taking 
charge of the apostle’s converts at Ephesus ; and the 
Epistle pressed him to come to Rome before winter ; 
but whether the two friends met again in this world 
cannot be ascertained. 

The eventful lives of the two great apostles were 
now drawing to a close. Paul appears to have been 
called upon to make a public defence ; but the sequel 
shows, as might have been expected, that all defence 
was useless. He was ordered to be beheaded, that 
* mode of punishment having probably been selected out 
of regard for his being a citizen of Rome; and as early 
as in the third century, a spot was shown, on the road 
leading to Ostia, in which his body was said to have 
been buried. We are equally in the dark as to the 
personal history of Peter during his last visit to Rome. 
There are traditions which speak of his once more en- 
countering Simon, the Samaritan impostor, and cele- 
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brated founder of the Gnostics, during one of his visits 
at Rome ; but whether such a meeting ever actually 
took place, and whether it was at this last or a previous 
visit, is entirely uncertain. We can otoly venture to 
assert, that Peter was imprisoned for some time before 
his death at Rome ; and it is generally stated that both 
apostles suffered martyrdom on the same day. Peter, 
not being a citizen of Rome, was ordered tcy be crucified, 
which was a common punishment for criminals of the 
lower orders. But the apostle showed his humility by 
requesting to be fastened to the cross with his head 
downwards, as if he felt himself unworthy to die in the 
same manner with his heavenly Master. If the story 
may be received which was current at the end of the 
second century, that Petter saw his wife led out to 
martyrdom, and encouraged her to bear the trial, it is 
probably to be referred to the period of his own 
suffering. The place of his interment wa% also shown, 
like that of PauPs, as early as in the third century, but 
not on the same spot ; for Peter is said to have been 
buried on the hill of the Vatican, where the magnificent 
church now stands which bears his name. 

This persecution began, as was stated, in the year 
64, and the reign of Nero ended in the June of 68 ; 
but it is uncertain whether the Christians were exposed 
to suffering during the whole of that period. The 
deaths of the two apostles must be placed some time 
before the death of the emperor, perhaps in the year 
67, which thus becomes a memorable and melancholy 
era in the history of the Church. Some persons have 
supposed that the persecution was felt by the Christians 
not only in the capital, but throughout various pro- 
vinces of the empire. This point, however, kas never 
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be^i clearly proved. The rapid progress of Christianity 
may have led to the same results in different countries, 
and provincial magistrates may have been encouraged 
in any acts of cruelty, by knowing that the emperor 
allowed the Christians to be tortured ; but there is no 
•evidence that Nero published any general edict which 
made Christianity a crime, or which ordered the 
magistrates to suppress it. We may hope that, even 
in the capityl, the thirst for blood was satisfied when 
that of the two apostles had been shed. The Roman 
Christians, as we have seen, had been committed some 
years before to the care of Linus ; and there is reason 
to think that Linus also suffered martyrdom during 
Nero's persecution. The Church was then committed 
to #he charge of Anenclctud) whose name has thus been 
preserved as that of the second Bishop of Rome. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Lives of the Apostles. — Destruction of Jerusalem. -^-Flight of the 
Christians to Pella. — Rise of the Nazarenes and^Ebionites. — 
Effect of the Dispersion of the Jews. — Gnostic notions con- 
cerning Christ. 

B EFORE we pursue the history of the Church in its 
chronological order, we will pause to consider the 
progress which had already been made by the Gospel. 
When Paul wrote to the Colossians, during fiis first 
imprisonment at Rome, he spoke of the Gospel having 
been then preached to every creature which is under 
heaven. We are not to press the literal interpretation 
of these words, any more than those of our Saviour, 
who said, when speaking of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
The Gospel must first be published among all nations . 
Nevertheless, it was literally true, at the time when the 
Epistle to the Colossians was written, that the Gospel 
had been preached in every country of the then civilised 
world, as well as in many countries which were still 
barbarous. Paul himself had visited the whole of 
Palestine, with part of Syria, including the capital; the 
sea-coast of Asia Minor, on the south and west, with 
great part of the interior, and the Islands of Cyprus 
and Crete ; Macedonia, in its widest signification ; 
Attica, the Peloponnesus, and Rome. All tfris was 
done by one man in the space of twelve years ; after 
' which time the same apostle continued his missionary 
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labours for eight years more ; and during the whole of 
both periods, there is every reason to believe that the 
other apostles were performing similar journeys with 
similar success 

ft has already been observed, that we know very 
Jittle of the personal history of the twelve apostles \ but 
the remark may be repeated here, that they probably 
did not begia their distant travels till the time of Paul’s 
first journey in 45 ; and there is reason to think that 
very few of them survived the destruction of Jerusalem. 
We have already mentioned the little that is known 
concerning Peter. James, the brother of John, was 
beheaded in the year 44, before his apostolical labours 
could have begun, though the fact of his death may 
serte tctshow that he had 4 >een a zealous preacher to 
his countrymen at Jerusalem. John himself outlived 
all the other apostles, and did not die till the end of 
the century* so that we shall have occasion to notice 
him hereafter. 

Of the nine other apostles we have very little 
authentic information, though there are abundant tra- 
ditions concerning their preaching in distant countries, 
and suffering martyrdom. These accounts are not sup- 
ported by the earlier writers, except with relation to 
Andrew and Thomas ; the former of whom is said by 
a writer of the third century, to have preached in 
Scythia, and the latter in Paflthia. The term Scythia 
might be applied to many countries ; but Andrew is 
said more precisely to have visited the country about 
the Black Sea, and ultimately to have died in the 
south of Greece. If it be true that the apostle Thomas 
preached in Parthia, we are to understand this ex- 
pression of the Persian territories ; and he is also said 
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to have travelled as far as India. Some persons Rave 
thought to find traces of his apostolical labours in a 
settlement of Christians lately discovered on the coast 
of Malabar, and we are told that these persons f lay 
claim to the apostle Thomas as their founder. But 
though this interesting church may be of great? 
antiquity, there is good reason to doubt the truth of 
such a tradition ; and part of the country, Vhich is now 
called Arabia, was often spoken of in ancient times as 
India. It is, therefore, highly probable that Thomas 
preached the Gospel in the central parts of Asia; and 
the church of Edessa, a city on the east bank of the 
Euphrates, may have been planted by this apostle. But 
the story of Abgarus, the king of that people, having 
written a letter to our Saviour, and being erfred 6f a 
disorder by a person sent to him from the apostle 
Thomas, is worthy of little credit, except as it confirms 
the tradition of Thomas having preached, at Edessa. 
His remains were shown in that city as early as in the 
fourth century ; and there is reason to think that he 
did not suffer martyrdom. 

There is the same doubt concerning the proper 
meaning of the term India, in another tradition, con- 
cerning the apostles Matthew and Bartholomew. It 
was reported, at the end of the second century, that a 
Hebrew copy of the Gospel, composed by Matthew, 
had been found in India, which had been brought to 
that country by Bartholomew. It is plain that a 
Hebrew translation of this Gospel could only have been 
of use to Jews, who are known to have been settled in 
great numbers in Arabia ; so that, if there is any truth 
in this story, it probably applies to Arabia, and we 
may conclude that one or both of these apostles visited 
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that* country. Matthew is reported upon other, but 
later, authority, to have preached in Ethiopia, which 
was another name occasionally used for Arabia. He 
is a^so said toihave led a life of rigid abstemiousness, 
and not to have met his end by martyrdom. 

• Concerning three of the apostles, Simon, surnamed 
the Zealot, Matthias, and James the son of Alphaeus, 
we know absolutely nothing : at least, if we follow the 
opinion expressed in this history, that the James now 
mentioned was a different person from the Bishop ot 
Jerusalem. There was, however, a brother of the 
bishop, named Jude, who was probably the same with 
the apostle of that name ; and since Paul, in a letter 
which he wrote in the year 52, speaks of the brethren 
of bur *Lord travelling al*)ut with their wives, and 
preaching the Gospel, we can hardly help referring the 
expression to Jude, who at that time was pursuing his 
apostolical Jabours ; but the particular countries in 
which he travelled are not known. We learn, from 
other authorities, that he was married and left de- 
scendants. He was also the writer of the Epistle which 
is still extant ; and there is reason to think that he 
survived most of the other apostles. It has been stated 
that none of them lived to the end of the century, 
except John ; but it is probable that Philip died at an 
advanced age ; and his residence, in the latter part of 
his life, was at Hierapolis in# Phrygia. He also was 
married, and had daughters, which was perhaps the 
cause of his being sometimes confounded with the other 
Philip, who was one of the seven deacons, and lived at 
Caesarea, whose unmarried daughters are mentioned in 
the Acts of the Apostles. 

This* brief sketch of the personal history of the 
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apostles will be unsatisfactory to those who would toish 
to be furnished with anecdotes concerning the founders 
of our faith. Such a wish is perfectly reasonable, if 
materials could be found for gratifying it; and the^his- 
torian of the Church could not better discharge his 
duty, when engaged upon the affairs of the first 
century, than in relating circumstances connected 
with the lives and deaths of the apostles. Their 
history would be that of the first propagation of the 
Gospel. But it has been already stated more than 
once, that we know very little concerning them ; and 
upon this interesting subject, the Christians of the 
third and fourth centuries appear to have been almost 
as much in the dark as ourselves. Traditions must 
have been extant in the Second century, cdnnedted 
with the history of the apostles, and collections of them 
are stated to have been made by writers of that period, 
but they have not come down to our day* except, per- 
haps, amidst a heap of extravagant fictions, which 
make it impossible for us to ascertain whether any of 
the stories are genuine. The lives of all the apostles 
may be read in most minute detail, not only in the 
compilations of modern writers, but in works, or frag- 
ments of works, which are probably as old as the 
second century ; and we shall see, when we come to 
that period, that literary forgeries began, then to be 
common, which pretended to relate the personal ad- 
ventures of the companions of our Lord. The only 
inspired work upon the subject, which is entitled the 
Acts of the Apostles, might, with more propriety, be 
termed the'Acts of Paul, and they do not bring down 
his history beyond the termination of his first imprison- 
ment at Rome. The account of his second imprison- 
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men!, and of his death, might have been related much 
more minutely, if credit could be given to the state- 
ments of later writers; but it is impossible to do so, in 
the ^reat majtrity of instances, without laying aside 
eveiy principle of sound and rational criticism; and the 
same remark will apply to the voluminous legends which 
are still extant concerning the rest of the apostles. 

We may ntfw pursue the history of the Church during 
the period yrhich followed the Martyrdom of Peter 
and Paul. There still remain more than thirty years 
before we come to the end of the first century; but of 
these thirty years very little is known. We have 
been able to trace the history of Paul with some minute- 
ness ; but the short and scanty account which has been 
giveto of*the other apostles, *vill show that very little is 
known of their individual labours. 

The three successors of Nero in the empire held their 
disputed titjes for only eighteen months ; and in the 
year 69, Vespasian was declared emperor. The event 
which makes his reign so peculiarly interesting, is the 
destruction of Jerusalem by his son Titus, who, without 
knowing the counsels which he was called to fulfil, was 
employed by God to execute his vengeance upon his 
infatuated and rebellious people. The ecclesiastical 
historian may be thankful that he is not called upon to 
describe the horrors of the Jewish war. It is sufficient 
for our present purpose to staje, that the discontent, 
which had been showing itself at intervals for several 
years, broke out into open hostilities in the year 66, 
when the Jews were successful in defeating a Roman 
army commanded by Cestius Gallus. This was the 
signal for open war. Vespasian himself took the field 
against ^hem ; and the Jews soon found that their only 
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hope was in the ppwer of Jerusalem to stand a stege. 
The command of the besieging army was then com- 
mitted to Titus ; and though, according to the notions 
of those days, he was not a bloodthirsty conqueror, it 
is calculated that more than a million of Jews perished 
in the siege. The city was taken in the year 72, and*, 
from that time to the present, Jerusalem has been 
trodden down by the Gentiles. • 

There can be no doubt that the Jew^ were partly 
excited to this obstinate resistance by the expectation 
that a mighty and victorious prince was soon to appear 
among them. One impostor after another declared 
himself to be the Messiah ; and the notion was so 
generally spread of an universal empire being about to 
begin from Judaea, that V&pasian thought it expedient 
to proclaim the fulfilment of the expectation in his own 
person. The fact of his first assuming the imperial 
title in Judcea supported such a notion; bi*t Vespasian, 
like other usurpers, was mistrustful of his own right, 
and could not altogether dismiss his fears of a rival. 
We are told that when Jerusalem was taken, he ordered 
an inquiry to be made after all the descendants of 
David, that the Jews might not have any person of the 
royal race remaining. If they had not been too much 
occupied by their own misfortunes, they would perhaps 
have gratified their hatred of the Christians by de- 
nouncing them to the emperor, as persons who owned 
for their king a descendant of the house of David. In 
one sense this was true of the Christians ; but though 
Vespasian might have been inclined to view the Chris- 
tians with jealousy, there is good reason to think that, 
on the present occasion at least, they escaped his in- 
quiries. • 
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His only object would have been to ascertain whether 
any person of the royal line was likely to oppose him 
as a competitor for the empire. The notion of a king- 
donj which wo* not of this world would have given him 
no uneasiness ; and there is no reason to suppose that 
Vespasian paid any attention to the religion of the 
Christians, unless we conclude that the miraculous 
cures which 4 ie pretended to perform in Egypt, were 
set up in rivalry to that preternatural power which so 
many of the first converts had received from the hands 
of the apostles. 

Our Saviour had predicted the siege and destruction 
of Jerusalem, in the plainest terms, to his disciples; 
With equal plainness he had warned the Christians to 
quit th^ city before the sieg^ began. History informs 
us that they profited by these merciful predictions; and 
if the dates have been rightly assigned to the Gospels 
of Matthew*and Luke, the publication of them at that 
period would forcibly remind the Christians of the ne- 
cessity which there was of flying from the devoted spot. 

It has even been said that new and supernatural 
warnings were given to them to retire from Jerusalem ; 
but it is certain that, as early as the year 66, before 
the city was at all surrounded by armies, many of the 
inhabitants left it ; and a place named Pella, on the 
eastern side of the river Jordan, is mentioned as pro- 
viding a refuge for the Christians. We may conclude 
that they were accompanied by Symeon, who, since the 
year 62, had presided over the church at Jerusalem ; 
and the number of fugitives must have been extremely 
great, '*£ he was attended by all his flock. But it is 
not improbable that several of the Jewish believers 
quitted* Palestine altogether, and settled in different 
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parts of the empire. This would be the case parti- 
cularly with those who had already laid aside their 
attachment to the law of Moses. The destruction of 
the city, and the dispersion of its inhabitants, would 
confirm them in their belief that God no longer in- 
tended the Jews to be a peculiar people. They would 
thenceforth cease to think of Judaea as their home ; 
and, so far as they could lay aside their national 
character, they would join themselves to tlje great body 
of Gentile Christians, who were now beginning to be 
numerous in every part of the world. 

The effect of so many converted Jews being suddenly 
dispersed throughout the empire must have been felt in 
various ways. In the first place the mere accession 
of numbers to the Christians must have brought them 
more under the notice of the heathen ; and though this 
was likely to be followed by persecution, it would also 
operate in making the new religion more \ydely known 
and therefore more widely propagated. In the next 
place it would tend to confirm the notion already 
entertained by the heathen, that the Christians were 
merely a Jewish sect ; and though the contempt which 
was felt for the Jews might hitherto have served as a 
protection to the Christians, this feeling was likely to 
be changed when the war was brought to a conclusion. 
The Jews, who had before been only distinguished for 
a peculiar religion, we$e now known throughout the 
empire as an obstinate and turbulent people, whose 
desperate courage had for a time defied the whole 
strength of Rome, and who could only cease to be 
formidable by being utterly wiped away fr§m the 
catalogue of nations. So long as the Christians were 
confounded with the Jews, they would be likely to 
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shaiie in these feelings of suspicion and ill-will ; and 
persons who might not have cared for the increasing 
propagation of the Christian doctrines, would view with 
dislike, if notjwith actual alarm, the general diffusion 
of opinions which were supposed to be peculiar to the 
•Jews. 

These were some of the effects which might have 
been produced upon the minds of the heathen, by the 
dispersion ojf so many converted Jews at the close of 
the war. But it is probable that consequences of a 
different kind were felt by the Christians themselves. 
It has been already observed, that those countries 
which received the Gospel before the arrival of any 
apostle, received it most probably by the hands of 
Jews ; and hence there are^traces of even the Gentile 
converts becoming r ttached, in a greater or less degree, 
to the Law of Moses, in every place where a Christian 
community jyas formed. If this had been so from the 
beginning, it was likely that the adoption of Jewish 
customs would become still more general when so 
many churches received an accession of Jewish mem- 
bers. We, perhaps, see traces of this in the practice, 
which was continued for some centuries, of the Chris- 
tians observing the Jewish Sabbath, on the“seventh day 
of the week, as well as the Sunday, or first day. That 
the Sunday was called the Lord’s day, and was kept 
holy in memory of the Lord, having risen from the 
dead on that day, can be proved from the practice of 
the apostles, as recorded in the New Testament. But 
there is also evidence that many Christians continued 
for a Ipng time to attach a religious sanctity to the 
Saturday, as being the Sabbath of the Jews; and such 
a custojn may have derived support from the cause 
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above mentioned, when so many Hebrew Christians 
were dispersed throughout the empire. The same 
remark may be applied to what has been already men- 
tioned in a former chapter, that the prohibition of eat- 
ing things strangled, or any animal which was killed with 
the blood in it, was considered a perpetual obligation 
by all, or nearly all, Christians, for some centuries. 

The country in which Pella is situated formed part 
of the territories given by the Romans,. to Agrippa, 
who had prudence and policy enough to keep on good 
terms with the conquerors, without actually taking *up 
arms against his countrymen. The Christians, there- 
fore, remained unmolested in Pella and the neighbour- 
hood; and as soon as it was possible for them to return 
to Jerusalem, many of them did so, accompanied by 
their bishop, and set up again a Christian church 
amidst the ruins of their city. Without attributing to 
the Jewish Christians any want of patriqtism, or any 
feeling of attachment to the Roman government, it was 
natural for them to view the destruction of Jerusalem 
with very different emotions from those of their un- 
believing countrymen. They knew that this event, 
disastrous and fatal as it was to their nation, had been 
positively foretold by the Founder of their religion : 
many of them had long acknowledged that the dis- 
tinction between Jew and Gentile was to exist no 
longer; and the total subversion of the Jewish polity 
would be likely to make still more of them embrace 
this once unwelcome truth : to which it may be added, 
that the expectation of a temporal prince, descended 
from the family of David, could hardly be entrained 
by the Christians, who already acknowledged a spiritual 
completion of the prophecies in Jesus, the, Son of 
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David. All this would incline them to acquiesce much 
more patiently than the rest of their nation in the 
awful judgments of God ; and if their Roman masters 
allowed themtto return to the land of their fathers, 

i 

they would accept the indulgence with gratitude; and 
though their walls were not to be rebuilt, and one stone 
of the Temple was not left upon another ; they were too 
Jiappy to retim to their homes as a quiet, inoffensive 
people, and fo continue to worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth. 

It might, perhaps, be too much to assert, that from 
this period the only inhabitants of Jerusalem were 
Christians, ^though it is not improbable that such was 
the case wh\n the settlers from Pella first took posses- 
sion* of the ruins. That these men were sincere be- 
lievers in Christ cannot be doubted; but there is reason 
to think that they still continued to observe some of 
the peculiarities of the Law of Moses ; not that they 
considered any of these ceremonies as essential to 
salvation, but they had scruples as to leaving them off 
altogether, and added them, as external ordinances, to 
the more pure and vital doctrines of the Gospel. 

This, however, was not the case with all the Jewish 
Christians who had fled beyond the Jordan. Many of 
them remained in that district ; and from them we are 
to date the origin of two sects, whose religious opinions 
have led to much discussion. Tfcesew r ere the Nazarenes 
and Ebionites, whose doctrines have been confounded 
by later writers, and both of them have received the 
name of heretics ; but there is good reason to think 
that, athirst, there was an essential difference between 
them, and that the Nazarenes had no peculiar tenets, 
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except their continued and rigorous attachment to all 
the ceremonies of the Mosaic Law. 

We have seen that this attachment prevailed very 
generally among the Jewish believers ; and it is probable 
that it had been held by many of the persons who fled 
to Pella. The destruction of Jerusalem, as has been 
already remarked, would be likely to diminish the 
numbers of these adherents of the law ; «.nd from this 
time the Judaising Christians formed a distinct sect or 
party in the Church, though from the nature of the 
case they would be principally confined to Judea ; and, 
accordingly, when we find mention of them as existing 
in the fourth century, they were still living in the 
neighbourhood of Pella. They then bore the name of 
Nazarenes, and were considered to differ in some im- 
portant points from the orthodox Church ; but there is 
no evidence that this name was exclusively applied to 
them in the first century, or for a long time after. At 
first it was a term of reproach given by the Jews to 
all the believers in Christ ; and though the term Chris- 
tian, which was of Greek or Latin origin, was more 
suited for general adoption than a name which was 
taken from a Jewish town, it was not unnatural that 
the Judaising Christians should still continue to be 
called Nazarenes. Even their believing brethren might 
give them this appellation ; and if the sect afterwards 
came to adopt erroneous-opinions, .we can easily account 
for a distinct heresy being mentioned as that of the 
Nazarenes. 

The Ebionites were, from the first, much more de- 
cidedly heretical, though they also took their origin, at 
the same period, from the neighbourhood of Pella. It 
must be remembered that this part of the country had 
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lost its former connection with Judaea, though 
Herod the Great had held it with his other possessions, 
and it now formed part of the small dominions of 
Agrjppa. Evfr since the captivity of the ten tribes, it 
had been inhabited, like Samaria, by a mixed race of 
people, who blended some parts of the religion of the 
Jews with superstitions imported principally from the 
East. When the Christian fugitives came among them 
from Jerusalem, their doctrines would naturally excite 
the attention of the natives, particularly of such as 
had already in part adopted Judaism. Another set of 
opinions had also been gaining ground for some time 
in this part of the world, which lias already been men- 
tioned under the name of Gnosticism. Simon Magus 
had*preached it with great success in his native country, 
Samaria, from whence it could easily be carried across 
the Jordan to the country where Pella was situated. 
The leader of the Gnostics made great use of the name 
of Christian in his new system of philosophy. He 
considered Christ as one among many emanations from 
God, who was sent into the world to free it from the 
tyranny of evil. He received whatever he had heard 
of the personal history of Jesus, and fully believed him 
to be the divine emanation called Christ. But he 
would not believe that Jesus had a real, substantial 
body : he thought that a divine and heavenly being 
would never unite himself witk what was earthly and 
material : and having heard of Christ soon after his 
ascension, before any written accounts of his birth and 
death were circulated, he formed the absurd and fanciful 
notion tfiat the body of Jesus was a mere spirit or 
phantom, which only appeared to perform the functions 
of a man, and that it was not really nailed to the cross. 
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It has been already observed, that this impiety entirely 
destroyed the doctrine of the atonement. Such was 
the notion entertained by Simon Magus concerning 
Jesus Christ,* and his followers, the Gnostics, were for 
some time called Docetae, from a Greek word implying 
their belief that the body of Jesus was a phantom. 
The notion, in fact, continued for some centuries, and 
was perpetuated, after the declension of Gnosticism, by 
the Manichees. But before the end of the first century, 
another division of Gnostics invented a new doctrine, 
which was, perhaps, owing to the general circulation of 
the written Gospels. It was plainly stated in these 
books, and persons livingin Judaea couldnotbe ignorant 
of the fact, that Jesus had, in every sense of the term, 
a human body. The names of his mother, Mary,* and 
her husband, Joseph, were generally known ; and his 
growth from childhood to manhood, as well as other 
circumstances in his life, proved him to be subject to 
the usual laws of human nature. Ail this could not 
be denied by the Gnostics; but still they would not bring 
themselves to believe that a being of heaven could so 
intimately unite itself with a being of earth as to be 
born of a human parent ; and, to get rid of this difficulty, 
a new doctrine was devised, for which they seemed to 
find some support in the written Gospels. 

1 hey had read the account of the baptism of Jesus, 
on which occasion the*Holy Spirit descended visibly 
from heaven, and lighted upon him. The Gnostics 
interpreted this to mean, that Jesus, up to the time of 
his baptism, had been a mere human being, born in 
the ordinary way, of two human parents ; but that after 
that time, the man Jesus was united to Christ, who 
was an emanation fromi God ; and that the two beings 
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cotftinued so united till the crucifixion of Jesus, when 
Christ left him and returned to heaven. It was their 
belief in the divinity of Christ which hindered them 
from believing that he was bom of a human mother ; 
and hence they divided Jesus and Christ into two dis- 
tinct beings — Jesus was a mere man, but Christ was 
an emanation from God. 

The namt of the person who invented this doctrine 
has not be$n ascertained ; but, before the end of the 
first century, it was held by two persons who became 
eminent as the heads of parties — the one a Greek, 
named Carpocrates, and the other named Cerinthus, 
who, if he was not a Jew, admitted much of the Jewish 
religion into his scheme of Gnosticism. Both these 
person^ were openly and scandalously profligate in 
their moral conduct, which enables us to point out 
another division among the Gnostics ; for, while some 
maintained, that all actions were lawful to one who 
possessed the true knowledge of God, and accordingly 
indulged in every species of vice, others considered it 
the duty of a Gnostic to mortify the body, and to 
abstain even from the most innocent enjoyments. Car- 
pocrates and Cerinthus belonged to the former of these 
divisions ; and Cerinthus, not content with encourag- 
ing his followers in the grossest dissipation, held out 
to them a millennium of enjoyment at the end of the 
world, when Christ was again to appear upon earth, 
and his faithful followers were to revel in a thousand 
years of sensual indulgence ! 

It is possible that Cerinthus did not vise into notice 
till towards the end of the century ; but Gnosticism 
had undoubtedly made great progress in the world 
before, the period at which we are now arrived \ and 
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though its ^arly history is involved in some obscurity, 
it is plain ihat it borrowed largely from the religion of 
the Jews, as might be expected in a system which was 
begun by a native of Samaria. The Ebionites, whose 
origin led us into this discussion, were a branch of^the 
Gnostics, and they are said to have appeared at first, 
like the Nazarenes, in the neighbourhood of Pella. 
Their name signifies, in Hebrew, poor; bufc it has been 
doubted whether they were not called fropp an indivi- 
dual whose name was Ebion. They were represented 
by the ancients as Jews, and some moderns have con- 
sidered them to be Christians. But though their tenets 
partook both of Christianity and Judaism, they cannot 
properly be classed with either party. The first 
Ebionites may by birth have been Jews, and they may 
have fancied that they were embracing the doctrines 
of the Gospel ; but they chose to disfigure both forms 
of religion, and they should properly be described as a 
branch of Jewish Gnostics. If they were originally 
Jews, they made a strong departure from the faith of 
their fathers, for they did not acknowledge the whole 
of the Pentateuch, and utterly rejected the writings of 
the prophets. Notwithstanding this heterodoxy, they 
sided with the most bigoted of the Jews in adhering to 
all the ceremonies of the Mosaic law, although they 
professed to be believers in Jesus Christ. It was on 
this principle that they paid no respect to Paul as an 
apostle ; and when his epistles came into general cir- 
culation, they were rejected by the Ebionites. 

Their connection with the Gnostics is proved by 
their adopting the notion that Christ descended upon 
Jesus at his baptism; and their belief in Christ's divi- 
nity led them to maintain that Jesus was bom^in the 
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ordinary way, of two human parents. They would not 
admit any account which spoke of Christ, the Son of 
God, being conceived in the womb of the Virgin, or 
of his being united from the moment of his birth with 
a htunan being. They had a Gospel of their own, 
written in Hebrew, and made up in part from that of 
Matthew, from which they had expunged everything 
relating to tl^e miraculous conception, and to the birth 
of Christ # It is stated, however, that the later 
Ebionites became divided upon this point; and though 
all of them believed that Christ came down from heaven, 
and united himself to Jesus, some of them maintained 
that Jesus was conceived miraculously by the Virgin, 
while others, as stated above, believed him in every 
sense t© be an ordinary hugnan being. It should be 
added in favour of the Ebionites, that though their 
religious tenets were erroneous and extravagant, their 
moral practice was particularly strict, which perhaps 
forms the most prominent contrast between themselves 
and the Cerinthians. 

This account of the Ebionites has been introduced 
in this place, because they are said to have arisen in 
the neighbourhood of Pella, about the time of the 
Christians resorting thither from Jerusalem. It will 
be remembered that all these Christians were converted 
Jews, and all of them had once conformed to the Law 
of Moses. Those who continued to do so were known 
by the name of Nazarenes : but though they adhered 
to the ceremonies of the law, they were firm believers 
in Jesus Christ, and looked for salvation only through 
him. ^Others of their body, while they kept the same 
strict observance of the law, adopted the Gnostic no- 
tions concerning Jesus Christ, and were known by the 
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name of Ebionites. They were probably of the poorer 
sort, as was implied in their name ; and it does not 
appear thaj they were numerous. But there was 
always a danger among the Jewish comrerts, lest their 
attachment to the law should incline them to adopf the 
errors of the Ebionites and other Gnostics. There is, 
however, reason to believe that the church at Jerusalem 
continued pure. It had witnessed thew most awful 
calamity which had ever befallen the Jewish nation ; 
and its members could not forget, on returning once 
more to Jerusalem, that a remnant only had been 
saved, even they who believed in Jesus. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Sees of Jerusalem, Antioch, Rome, and Alexandria. — Epistle of 
Clement. — Spurious Writings. — Domitian * persecutes. — 
Causes of Persecution. — Banishment and Death of John. — 
Exiles recalled by Nerva. — Canon of Scripture. 

T HE destruction of Jerusalem, though the details 
of it cannot be read even now without horror, was 
not likely at the time to produce any effect upon the 
exttrn&l circumstances of *he Gentile Church, which 
was now so widely spread throughout the world. The 
reigns of Vespasian and Titus present no instance of 
the Christiaps being molested on account of their reli- 
gion: and we cannot doubt that the Gospel made great 
progress during that period. Very little is known of 
the history of any particular church ; but the four cities 
which afterwards became most celebrated in the Chris- 
tian world, and which took precedence over all other 
sees, have preserved the names of their bishops from 
the beginning. These cities were Jerusalem, Antioch, 
Rome, and Alexandria, which are here mentioned , in 
the order of their foundation ; or if Mark went to 
Alexandria before any apostle visited Rome, the autho- 
rity of Peter and Paul gave a priority to the latter 
city over one which was founded merely by an evan- 
gelist. t The apostolical sees, as they were called, soon 
came to be looked upon with particular respect : not as 
having ^my power or jurisdiction over the rest, but as 
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being most likely to have preserved apostolical tradi- 
tions, and to have kept their faith uncorrupted. 

There were many other churches besides the four 
lately mentioned which were founded by apostles, some 
of which might claim precedence in order of time: f but 
Jerusalem was, without dispute, the mother of all 
churches ; and Rome, as the metropolis of the world, 
and Antioch and Alexandria, as capitals of provinces, 
naturally acquired an importance over inferior places. 
If we may judge from the length of time during which 
the bishops of these four cities held their sees in the 
first century, we have perhaps another proof that 
Christianity was not then exposed to much opposition 
from the heathen. The appointment of Symeon to the 
bishopric of Jerusalem har been already mentioned; 
and he held that station to the beginning of the follow- 
ing century. It has also been stated, that Euodius is 
named as the first bishop of Antioch, though the date 
of his appointment is not ascertained. He was suc- 
ceeded, and probably about the year 70, by Ignatius, 
whose interesting history will occupy us hereafter; but 
his continuing bishop of that see for upwards of thirty 
years, may be taken as a proof that the period which 
we are now considering was one of tranquillity to the 
Christians of Antioch. The same may be said of 
Alexandria, where the first three successors of Mark 
held the bishopric for almost half a century. 

The church which, on many accounts, would be most 
interesting to us, if its early history had been preserved, 
is that of Rome; but the reader will have seen that we 
know little concerning it, except, t he forf pf jj^ being 
foundedxQnjointly-by P^ter and Paul. T he nam es of 
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ti me of t hese apostles, but w i t 
in the first century, both as to the order of their suc- 
cession and the time of their holding the bishopric. 
It seems, however, most probable that the first three 
bistfops of the imperial city were Linus, Anencletus, 
and Clement The name of the latter deserves a con- 
spicuous place after that of the apostles, whose com- 
panion and successor he was : and it is to be regretted 
that we cannot tell whether he lived to the end of the 
century, or whether he died long before. 

This difference of opinion would be of little import- 
ance if Clement had not left a writing behind him, 
which is still extant : and so few events have been 
preserved in the history of the Church, during the 
time*th*t Clement was bishop of Rome, that every 
incident in his life becomes of value. The writing 
alluded to was a letter written by Clement, in the name 
of the Christians at Rome, to their brethren at Corinth ; 
and this interesting document has been preserved 
almost entire to our own day. We may gather from 
it that the Roman Christians had lately been suffering 
some persecution, though the storm had then passed 
away ; which has led some persons to suppose the 
letter to have been written soon after the end of the 
reign of Nero, while others refer these expressions to 
a later persecution, which will be mentioned presently, 
and which happened in the refgn of Domitian. The 
letter was caused by some dissensions in the Church 
of Corinth, the exact nature of which is not explained; 
but the Corinthians had shown a fondness for dividing 
into parties very soon after their first conversion; and 
notwithstanding the expostulations and reproof ad- 
dressed to them by Paul, the same unhappy spirit pre- 
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vailed among them after his death. It appears to tiave 
burst out still more violently on the occasion which 
called forth the letter from Clement : and it is pleasing 
to see one church taking this kind and charitable 
interest in the affairs of another. 

The letter is full of earnest exhortations to peace, 
which, we may hope, were not thrown away upon the 
Christians of Corinth, when we find that the letter 
was carefully preserved in that city, ard, to a late 
period, was read publicly in the congregation. Nor 
was Corinth the only place in which it was treated 
with this respect. Other churches had also the custom 
of having it read in public ; and, whether we regard 
the apostolical character of its author, or the early 
period at which it was composed, it was well dfeseiVing 
of holding a place in the estimation of all Christians 
next to the writings of the apostles themselves. 

The Epistle of Clement may be safely said to be the 
only genuine work which has come down to us from 
the first century, besides the canonical books of the 
New Testament; and there is reason to think that it 
is older than some, if not all, the writings of the last 
surviving apostle, John. It is probable that Chris- 
tianity, at this early period, had produced many authors. 
The name of Barnabas, the companion of Paul, and 
that of Hermas, who is mentioned in his Epistle to the 
Romans, are both of f hem prefixed to works which 
are ascribed respectively to these two persons. The 
writings which bear their names are still extant, and 
they demand some notice, as being as old as the second 
century : but if the names of Barnabas and ^lermas 
were given to them that they might be received as 
works of the first century, there must have been an 
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intention to deceive. It is known that several books 
were composed at an early period, which were filled 
with stories concerning our Lord and his apostles. 
Many of them professed to have been written by 
apostles ; but they were evidently spurious, and some 
of them appear to have been written by the Gnostics. 
If they had come down to our day, we should, perhaps, 
have found m them a few authentic traditions concern- 
ing the firs* preachers of the Gospel : but, on the 
whole, their loss is not to be lamented ; and we cannot 
but acknowledge the merciful superintendence of God, 
who has allowed the genuine works of the apostles and 
evangelists to be preserved, while he has protected his 
Church from being imposed upon by others which were 
oncfc widely circulated. • 

The peace which the Christians enjoyed during the 
reigns of Vespasian and Titus does not appear to have 
been disturbed during the earlier part of the reign of 
Domitian. That tyrant exercised too much cruelty 
towards his heathen subjects to allow them much time 
for harassing the Christians ; and when, at length, he 
began to persecute the latter, it was, perhaps, rather 
to draw off the public attention from his other bar- 
barities, than from any regard for the national religion. 
His persecution probably began in the latter years of 
his reign ; and it was felt, not only in the capital, but 
in various parts of the empire# One cause of suffering 
to the Christians, which has been mentioned already, 
arose from their being confounded with the Jews; a 
mistake which had been made from the first by the 
heathep, who pretended to despise all foreign religions; 
and would not take the pains to distinguish the Chris- 
tians ftj>m the Jews. 
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When Jerusalem was destroyed by Titus, it* was 
ordered that every Jew should henceforward pay to 
the Capitol at Rome the same piece of money which 
had before been levied upon them for tttb maintenance 
of the Temple. Domitian, who probably wanted the 
money for his own purposes, exacted the payment 
with great severity; and it is mentioned by a heathen 
historian, that some persons who professed the Jewish 
religion, but endeavoured to conceal it, were compelled 
to pay the tax. There can be little doubt that these 
persons were Christians, who asserted with truth that 
they were not Jews, but were not believed by the 
officers of the government. 

This measure of the emperor, though flagrantly 
unjust, may have been attended with little per&nal 
suffering to the Christians. But another heathen 
historian informs us that several persons, about this 
period, had adopted Jewish manners ; o*e of whom, 
Acilius Glabrio, was put to death, in the fifteenth 
year of Domitian, on the charge of atheism. Here we 
have positive proof of capital punishment being inflicted 
on account of religion, and atheism was one of the 
charges frequently brought against the Christians. It 
was well known that they refused to offer worship to 
the numerous deities of Paganism ; and the votaries of 
idolatry could not, or would not, understand that their 
religious adoration was ^confined to one God. It wa s 
also ^remarked that the Christians had no templ es nor 
image s : therewas n offiing in Their form a of w or ship 
which met the public eye ; and this contributed to give 
strength to the report, that they were, in nrligion, 
atheists. It might, however, excite some surprise that 
this charge, even if it was generally believed/*, should 
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have given rise to persecution : for though the Romans, 
as has been already observed, were by no means 
tolerant of other religions, and several laws had been 
passed againsfthe introduction of foreign superstitions, 
yet it cannot be denied that persons had been known 
to maintain atheistical principles without having been 
brought into any trouble on account of their opinions. 
Philosopher# had only argued against the existence 
of any First Cause, or any superintending Providence ; 
and though there were some who did not like to say, 
in plain terms, that there were no gods, yet it was 
universally allowed and acknowledged that their prin- 
ciples led, necessarily, to atheism. 

The question now presents itself, why these philo- 
sophers* were suffered to Maintain their sentiments, 
and to oppose the popular mythology, without having 
any notice taken of them by the laws ; and yet the 
Christians, \nho were falsely accused of doing the same 
thing, were persecuted and put to death ? It might 
perhaps be said that the philosophers confined their 
reasoning to the schools, and to a few of their scholars, 
who chose to employ themselves upon such specu- 
lations ; whereas the Christians preached their doctrines 
openly, and forced them upon the notice of the public, 
if not of the government itself. The remark is just, 
and may lead the way to an explanation of the question 
proposed ; but we must not forget to add, that what 
was true with respect to the philosophers, was a mere 
idle calumny when urged against the Christians. 

Atheism was really taught in some schools of phil- 
osophy ^ and the wretched and irrational system made 
no progress among the great bulk of mankind. The 
teachers^of it were therefore suffered to pursue their 
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speculations without encountering any public oppo- 
sition. But the Christians, who were accused of 
being atheists, were the preachers of a doctrine which 
not merely amused the ear or exercised^the head, but 
forced an entrance to the heart. Wherever it made 
its way, the national religion, which recognised a 
plurality of gods, fled before it. The heathen priests, 
and all who made their livelihood by the ^maintenance 
of idolatry, began to feel that the struggle was for 
their very existence ; hence arose the many calumnies 
which were circulated against the Christians ; and 
when Acilius Glabrio was put to death on the charge 
of atheism, his real crime was that of refusing to 
worship more gods than one. 

Many persons were condemned on the same gtoirtids ; 
some of whom suffered death, and some had their 
property confiscated. Among the former was a man 
of distinguished rank, Flavius Clemens, who had not 
only been consul in the preceding year, but was uncle 
to the emperor, and his sons had been destined to 
succeed to the empire. None of these distinctions 
could save him : he and his wife Domitilla were con- 
victed of atheism, that is, of being Christians, for which 
crime Clemens himself was put to death, and his wife 
banished. 

These anecdotes lead us to some of the causes which 
exposed the Christiana to persecution ; and we find 
another in what is said of the same Clemens, by a 
writer who meant it as a reproach, that he was a man 
w r hose indolence made him contemptible. This in- 
attention to public affairs was often objected to the 
Christians as a fault ; and they could hardly help being 
open to it, when their religion required them tq, abstain 
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froA many acts which were connected with heathen 
superstitions. It was not that the Gospel commanded 
them to withdraw from public life, or that they felt 
less interest iit the welfare of their country : but it was 
impossible for them to hold any office, or to be present 
at any public ceremony, without countenancing, in 
some degree, the worship of the gods, or the still more 
irrational earor of paying divine honours to the 
emperor. • 

A Christian was therefore obliged to abstain from 
these exhibitions, or to do violence to his conscience ; 
and it was soon observed that such persons seemed to 
take no interest in the public festivities and rejoicings, 
which occurred so frequently for the amusement of the 
Rorflan*populace. To accifce them on this account of 
indolence and apathy, was, perhaps, merely an ex- 
pression of contempt ; but a tyrant like Domitian might 
easily be persuaded that a refusal to worship him as a 
god implied disaffection to his person and his govern- 
ment. The Christians would thus become suspected 
of a want of loyalty ; and though they prayed daily 
for the emperor and for the state, yet, because their 
prayers were offered in secret to the one true God 
they were accused of having no regard for the welfare 
of their country. Domitian probably listened to in- 
sinuations of this kind, when he consented to the exe- 
cution of his uncle Clemens and persons who were 
interested in suppressing Christianity may easily have 
persuaded him to look upon the Christians as enemies 
to the state. In one instance he was certainly actuated 
by jealc^isy and fear of a rival. He had heard of the 
report which had been so prevalent at the beginning 
of the rjign of his father, that a great prince was ex- 
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pected to appear in Judaea, and that he was to come 
from the house of David. He accordingly ordered in- 
quiry to be made on the spot ; and some professors of 
Gnosticism gave information that the children or grand- 
children of the apostle Jude were descended irom 
David. These men appear to have resided in Judaea, 
and were in a very humble station ; they even worked 
with their own hands to obtain a livelihood ; and when 
they were brought into the emperor’s presence, he 
was so struck with their simplicity, and so convinced 
that they had no thoughts of any temporal kingdom, 
that he immediately ordered them to be released. 

We may hope that the Christians of Palestine were 
thus protected from persecution ; but the same period 
which was fatal to so many Christians in Rome, was 
felt with equal severity by their brethren in Asia 
Minor. The chief city in those parts, which was also 
the most distinguished for its Christian church, was 
Ephesus ; and, before the end of the century, it had 
the advantage of becoming the residence of the last 
surviving apostle. 

We have scarcely had occasion to mention the name 
of John since the year 46, when he was present at the 
council held in that year at Jerusalem; and we, in 
fact, know nothing of his personal history, or of the 
countries in which he preached the Gospel, till the 
latter years of his life, which appear to have been spent 
in Ephesus, or the neighbourhood. * His presence there 
was very necessary to check the inroads which were 
then making upon the true faith by the Gnostics. 
There is some evidence that Cerinthus hin^self was 
living at Ephesus ; and there was no country in which 
Gnosticism had made more alarming progress. John 
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has4iimself mentioned a Gnostic sect, which bore the 
name of Nicolaitans. These men laid claim to Nicolas, 
who had been one of the seven deacons, as their 
founder ; but it can never be believed that he counte- 
nanced the gross impurities of which the Nicolaitans 
are known to have been guilty. They also showed 
the laxity of their principles by consenting, in times of 
persecution, *0 eat meats which had been offered to 
idols. Thi%was now become the test of a genuine 
Christian. If he was brought before a magistrate on 
the ground of his religion, and refused to pollute his 
mouth by tasting a heathen sacrifice, he was imme- 
diately ordered to punishment. Many of the Gnostics 
were equally firm in expressing their abhorrence of 
heathenism ; but some of tltem found it convenient to 
comply, among whom were the Nicolaitans ; and it has 
been said that the example had already been set them 
by Simon M^gus, the original father of Gnosticism. 

The Nicolaitans had an opportunity of acting upon 
this disgraceful principle at the end of the reign of 
Domitian. John’s own writings are sufficient evidence 
that the Christians among whom he was then living 
had been suffering from persecution. One of them, 
Antipas, who belonged to Pergamos, has had the dis- 
tinction of being specially named by the apostle, though 
we know nothing of the circumstances which attended 
his martyrdom. It was not long before the apostle was 
himself called upon to be an actor in the scenes which 
he describes. If we could believe a writer of the 
second century, John was sent to Rome, and plunged 
into a vessel of boiling oil, from which he came out 
unhurt. The story is not now generally received as 
true ; but we have his own evidence that he was 
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banished to the island of Patmos ; and it was dhring 
his residence there that he saw the Revelation which 
he afterwards committed to writing. 

Banishment to distant islands was *at this time a 
common punishment ; and it is probable that many 
Christians were thus transported from their homes for 
no other crime than that of worshipping Jesus, and 
that they continued in exile till the end of Domitian’s 
reign. The tyrant died in the September of 96, and 
was succeeded by Nerva, whose first act was to recall 
all persons from banishment, including those who were 
suffering on account of religion. This would allow 
John to return once more to Ephesus ; and we may 
hope that the few remaining years of his life were 
passed in a peaceful superintendence of thef Asiatic 
churches. His chief cause of anxiety was from the 
errors of the Gnostics, which were now beginning to 
draw away many Christians from their fgith in Christ 
as it had been taught by the apostles. It has been 
said that his Gospel was specially directed against 
these erroneous doctrines : and there are passages in 
his Epistles which plainly allude to them. But the 
date of all his writings is attended with uncertainty, 
except perhaps that of his Apocalypse, which must 
have been written either in the island' of Patmos, or 
soon after his return to Ephesus. The most probable 
opinion seems to be, that his Gospel and Epistles were 
also written in the latter part of his life. 

It has been said by some writers, that what is called 
the canon of Scripture was settled by the apostle John 
shortly before his death. But there seems little foun- 
dation for such a statement, if it mean that all the 
books which are now contained in the New Testament 
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wer# then collected into a volume, and received the 
authoritative sanction of the last of the apostles. That 
John had read all the writings of the other apostles and 
evangelists can hardly be doubted; for they were com- 
posed and published many years before his own death. 
We may also be certain that he could not be deceived 
or mistaken as to the real author of any of these 
writings ; so that in this sense he may be said to have 
settled the canon of Scripture : but there is no evidence 
of his having left any decision or command upon the 
subject. There are traditions which speak of his 
having seen and approved of the three other Gospels, 
and of his publishing his own as a kind of supplement 
to them ; and if we adopt the opinion, which seems 
much the most probable, tlfcit the Gospel of John was 
written at the close of his life, he would hardly have 
failed to have had the works of his predecessors in view 
when he wa^composing his own. That his Gospel is 
very different from the other three, must have been 
observed by every reader of the New Testament : and 
the close agreement, even as to words and sentences, 
between Matthew, Mark, and Luke, has given rise to 
many conjectures as to the probable cause of it. The 
agreement is most striking in our Saviour's discourses 
on parables ; and if the writers intended to report his 
actual words, there would be nothing extraordinary in 
this ; but we may also remeni>er that the evangelists 
had been engaged in preaching the Gospel for many 
years before they committed it to writing : and having 
to repeat the same parable, or the story of the same 
miracle^ over and over again, to different hearers, they 
would naturally adopt a set form of words. The 
apostle.^ had heard each other preach in this way for 
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perhaps twelve years before they left Jerusalem ; *and 
Mark, who accompanied Peter, and Luke, who accom- 
panied Paul, would be likely to agree with each other, 
and with Matthew, in style, and even ill words, ^hen 
they came to commit to writing what they had been 
so long in the habit of speaking. 

It is also not improbable that the earliest of these 
three Gospels may have been seen by the two other 
evangelists; and whichever of them wrote <the last may 
have seen both the former ; which may account still 
more plainly for there being so close an agreement 
between all the three. But though they thus support 
each other in all material points, and no contradictions 
have ever been discovered in their narratives, so as to 
throw any suspicion upon ?heir honesty or veracity, it 
has often been remarked that there is sufficient variety 
between them to remove any suspicion of their having 
conspired together to impose a falsehood upon the 
world. 

If we could be certain that John intended his 
Gospel as a supplement to the other three, we should 
want no further proof of their credibility. They then 
come to us under the sanction of an inspired apostle, 
who had not only seen the same miracles, and heard 
the same discourses which the three evangelists had 
recorded, but who* had the assistance of a divine and 
infallible guide to preserve him from error and im- 
posture. The Gospel, however, of John, does not 
appear to be strictly and literally a supplement to the 
other three. Nor need we suppose that its author in- 
tended to make it so. It appears to have betn com- 
posed at Ephesus ; and parts of it were specially 
directed against the errors of the Gnostics. f At the 
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sanffe time, it is very probable that John purposely 
omitted some circumstances in the history of Jesus, 
because they were already well known from the works 
of the other tvangelists. Wherever he goes over the 
same ground, he confirms their narrative ; but it was 
obviously his intention to devote a large portion of his 
work to the discourses of our Saviour ; and in this re- 
spect he has supplied a great deal which the others 
have omitted. 

Though we may not admit the tradition that John 
settled the canon of the New Testament by any formal 
and authoritative act, yet he may be said to have 
finally closed it by his own writings ; for it is certain 
that no work has been admitted into the canon or list 
of t<he*New Testament, wh»se date is subsequent to the 
death of J ohn. There is no evidence that the canonical 
books were ever more numerous than they are at pre- 
sent. Noi^e have been lost or put out of the canon ; 
and when we think of the vast number of Gospels and 
Acts which were circulated in the second and third 
centuries, and which bore the names of apostles and 
their companions, we may well ascribe it to more than 
human carefulness, that none of these spurious com- 
positions ever found a place among the canonical 
Scriptures. 

On the other hand, there is reason to think that a 
few of the writings which nqw form part of the New 
Testament, were not universally received in the first 
century, and for some time later. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews, that of Jude, the second Epistle of Peter, 
and t]jie second and third of John, were among this 
number ; and there were some churches which do not 
appear to have received them so early as the rest. 
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This, however, only shows the extreme caution which 
was used in settling questions of this kind. It was 
very possible for a letter to be preserved and read in 
Asia Minor or Palestine, and yet for njany years to 
have elapsed before it became known in other parfe of 
the empire. As Christianity spread, and the inter- 
course between distant churches became morefrequent, 
the doubts which had been entertained as to the 
genuineness of any writing were gradually removed : 
and though some churches were later than others in 
admitting the whole of the New Testament, there is no 
evidence that any part of it was composed later than 
the end of the first century ; so that, though we may 
reject the tradition of the canon of Scripture having 
been settled by John, we c^n hardly doubt, as r»as.be- 
fore observed, that he had seen and read the writings 
of all the other apostles before his death. 

Anecdotes have been preserved whicl j show the. 
warm and zealous affection felt by the aged apostle for 
the souls of his flock. He knew that they were beset 
with enemies from within and without. The heathen 
were impatient for license to renew their attacks, and 
the Gnostics were spreading their poison with the 
subtlety of serpents. The presence of an apostle 
among them, as well as the circulation of his Gospel, 
could hardly fail to check the evil ; and a story has 
been recorded, which we might wish to believe, from 
its natural and affecting simplicity, that the venerable 
apostle was at length so weakened by age, that his dis- 
ciples were obliged to carry him to the religious meet- 
ings of the Christians ; and when even his voice^failed 
him, he continued to address them with what might be 
called his dying words, — “ My dear children, love one 
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another.” There is reason to think that his life was 
prolonged till the beginning of the reign of Trajan, 
who succeeded Nerva in the January of 98 ; and thus 
the death of tie last surviving apostle coincides very 
nearty with the close of the first century. 

He has himself told us in his Gospel, that a notion 
had been entertained that he was not to die ; and we 
know from history that reports were circulated in 
later times w^iich confirm such an expectation. There 
is no need to expose the erroneousness of such a belief. 
A writer of the second century mentions his tomb as 
being then to be seen at Ephesus ; and there is every 
reason to think that he died in that city. It has been 
said that the Virgin Mary accompanied him when he 
went 4 o*settle in tha* part of Asia ; and it is very pro- 
bable that such was the fact, if she had not died at an 
earlier period ; but unless her life was protracted to an 
unusual lengjji, she was released from her earthly pil- 
grimage before the time when John is supposed to 
have gone to Asia. It is, perhaps, singular, that no 
authentic account has been preserved of the latter days 
of one who had received the high privilege of being 
called the Mother of our Lord ; but nothing whatever 
is known of her from the New Testament, after the 
time that her Son had ascended into heaven, and she 
was left with his apostles and other followers in Jeru -I 
salem. The same spirit of invention which gave rise 
to so many stories concerning the apostles, has als< 
supplied many marvellous occurrences which befel 
the Virgin Mary ; but they can only be read to be re 
jected, ^id claim no place in the authentic annals 0:1 
the Church. ' 

The reader will now have observed the truth of the 
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remark which was made above, that we know Very 
little concerning the last thirty years of the first cen- 
tury ; and yet it would be difficult to name any period 
which was of greater interest to the Church. It was 
during those thirty years that all the apostles, except 
John, who were not already dead, were gradually re- 
moved from the world, and committed their flocks to 
their successors. Many churches, whos(* early history 
is unknown, but which were flourishing #it the begin- 
ning of the second century, must have been planted at 
this period. There is every reason to think that the 
progress of conversion was rapid ; and what was only 
a rivulet at the time of the death of Paul, and which 
is then almost lost sight of, suddenly meets us again 
at the end of the centitfy, as a wide and lhajestic 
stream. But its waters were already mixed with blood ; 
and the heathen, who had learnt under Nero to find 
amusement in persecution, had leisure * during these 
thirty years to reduce their cruel pastime to a system. 
The Gnostics also were unceasingly active during the 
same period ; and one reason why their history is in- 
volved in such obscurity, may be traced to the fact of 
their rising into notice in that part of the first cen- 
tury of which so little is known. The apostles, before 
their deaths had predicted the success of these insi- 
dious teachers ; and when we come to the beginning 
of the second century, fve find their predictions abund- 
antly fulfilled ; so that this dark period was memor- 
able, not only for the commencement of persecution, 
but for the spreading of an evil which was perhaps 
more fatal to the Church, by seducing the^ouls of 
men, and turning them from the truth of the Gospel 
to the ravings of the Gnostics. f 
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Cfne fact is, however, strikingly conspicuous in the 
midst of the obscurity of this eventful period. Chris- 
tianity was beset on all sides by obstacles and impedi- 
ments, and scarcely a single circumstance, humanly 
speaking, could be said to favour its propagation; and 
yet we find it, at the beginning of the second century, 
so widely diffused, and so deeply rooted, that from this 
time it was able to sustain a warfare against the whole 
force of the* Roman Empire, and finally to win the 
victory. We know, therefore, that for the last thirty 
years it must have been constantly gaining ground, 
though we have not the materials for marking the 
details of its progress, and we can only say, when we 
see so prodigious an effect arising from so small a 
begifimng, This is ihe Lorfis doing: it is marvellous in 
our eyes. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Church Government. — Successors of the Apostle% — Continuance 
of Miraculous Powers. — Death of Symeon, Bishop of Jeru- 
salem. — Death of Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch. — Letter of 
Pliny to Trajan. — Persecution in Bithynia. — Revolt of the 
Jews. — Death of Trajan. 

I T was a melancholy moment for the Church when 
she was left to herself, without any of that u glo- 
rious company of the apostles,” who had seem 4heir 
Redeemer while he was in the flesh, and had received 
from his own lips the charge to feed his flock. He 
had committed the trust to faithful hands v They were 
few in number, and weak in worldly resources ; but> 
guided and strengthened from above, they went forth 
into all lands, and planted the banner of the Cross upon 
the ruins of heathenism. One by one they were with- 
drawn from their earthly labours; and it was mercifully 
provided by God, that the Church did not feel at once 
the severity of her loss. The apostles had also zealous 
companions, who assisted them in their ministry, and 
who were placed by thej?i over the churches in different 
countries. We have seen the Ephesian converts com- 
mitted by Paul to Timothy, and those in Crete to 
Titus. Luke appears to have resided for some time at 
Philippi ; and Mark was sent by Peter to wat^h over 
the flock at Alexandria. These may serve as examples 
of what was done in other churches. So lon^ as the 
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apostles who founded the churches were alive, and able 
to visit them in person, it was not necessary to have 
one fixed superintendent in each city or town. The 
apostles themselves continued to watch over their con- 
verts ; and Paul, though residing at Ephesus, was con- 
sulted, and gave directions as head of the Church of 
Corinth. Even in his lifetime he seems to have found 
the care of aU his churches too great for him ; and we 
can well understand the earnest charge which he gave 
to Timothy not long before his death, that he would 
commit the things which he had heard to faithful men, 
who should be able to teach others also. 

The state of the Asiatic churches when John was 
residing at Ephesus may explain the system which had 
now4)fffen generally establiifhed for governing Christian 
communities. The apostle, in his Apocalypse, mentions 
seven churches in that part of the world, with which 
he seems to # have been intimately acquainted. Two of 
them, those of Ephesus and Laodicea, are known to 
have been planted some years before the death of Paul ; 
and the five others were in countries which he fre- 
quently visited. Nearly half a century may therefore 
have elapsed between their first foundation and the 
notice they received from John. At the latter period 
they were all of them under the same form of church 
government. One person was put over each of them, 
who is called by John, the Angel of his respective 
church ; but within a very few years the heads of the 
same churches were spoken of as bishops, the meaning 
of which term, in Greek, is simply an overseer ; and 
this na^ne, which had been applied by the apostles to 
Presbyters, as being persons appointed by themselves 
to overlook their flocks, came at length to be applied 
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to the successors of the apostles, who did not follow 
them in travelling from country to country, but re- 
sided permanently in some one city or town. In one 
sense, therefore, there were several bishops or overseers 
in each church, for every presbyter might have borne 
that name, but as soon as the system became general 
which was established in the seven Asiatic churches, 
and which we have seen to have been ^adopted also 
at Antioch, and Rome, and Alexandria, # of selecting 
one man to superintend the church, the term bishop 
was limited to this one superintendent of the whole 
body. In most cases a bishop had only the charge of 
the Christians in one single town. 

The term diocese was not then known; though there 
may have been instances where the care of more* than 
one congregation was committed to a single bishop, of 
which we have a very early example in all the Cretan 
churches being entrusted by Paul to ^Titus. The 
name which was generally applied to the flock of a 
single pastor, was one from which our present word 
parish is derived, which signifies his superintendence 
over the inhabitants of a particular place ; and if we 
add to the two orders of bishops and presbyters the one 
which was more ancient than either of them, that of 
deacons, we shall have the form of church government 
which appears to have been generally established at 
the beginning of the second century. 

It is interesting to think that many of the persons 
who were now presiding over churches had been 
appointed to their important stations by apostles, or, 
at least, had seen the men who had been personally 
acquainted with our Lord. They form the connection 
between the first, or apostolic age, and that which im- 
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mediately succeeded it. There is also one circumstance 
connected with their history which must not be for- 
gotten, — that the apostles were able, by laying on their 
hands, to convey those preternatural gifts of the 
Spint which enabled persons to work miracles. There 
must have been many persons living at the beginning 
of the second century, upon whom some apostle had 
thus laid hi^ hands. The Angels or Bishops of the 
seven Asiatic churches may all have had this advantage, 
and may all have been appointed to their bishoprics 
by John. One of them, the bishop of Smyrna, was 
probably Polycarp ; who certainly held this station a 
few years later, and is always said to have received 
his appointment from an apostle, as well as to have 
beei>pfcrsonally acquainted»vith John. His interesting 
life will occupy our attention later in the century; and 
he is mentioned now, as showing that there must have 
been many persons still alive, though the apostles were 
withdrawn, who possessed some portion of miracu- 
lous power ; and that miracles did not cease suddenly 
and abruptly with the last of the apostles, but were 
still exerted occasionally for the benefit of the Church, 
till God thought fit to withdraw them altogether. 

This seems the most rational conclusion to which 
we can come, concerning the duration of miraculous 
powers in the Church ; and by adopting it, we steer 
between two opposite opinion^, both of which must be 
considered erroneous ; one, which would strictly limit 
miracles to the age of the apostles, and assert that there 
was no instance of their being worked afterwards ; and 
another, which maintains that the power of working 
them has never ceased; but is exercised to the present 
day, in the true Church. This is not the place for 
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refuting the latter opinion ; and it is sufficient tb say 
that the Protestant churches do not profess to exercise 
any such power. But the former opinion must also be 
pronounced untenable, unless we say that all the per- 
sons who had worked miracles in the lifetime of the 
apostles were dead before the end of the century, or 
that they suddenly lost the power at the moment when 
John, the last of the apostles, died. 

The reader has already been reminded "that spiritual 
gifts were distributed in great abundance by Paul; 
and there is no reason to think that the other apostles 
•were more sparing in communicating them. The 
gift of healing was undoubtedly exercised by many 
persons besides the apostles ; and it is scarcely possible 
to suppose they were all dead before the tim£ which 
has been fixed for the death of John. We must, how- 
ever, conclude that they were becoming, almost daily, 
less numerous ; and although the Christian writers of 
the second century say expressly that preternatural 
gifts of the Spirit were occasionally witnessed in their 
jown day, they fully confirm the view which has been 
here taken of this subject, and show that instances 
of this kind were much more uncommon than they had 
been formerly. As the numbers of believers increased, 
and the churches became more settled, there was less 
need of these miraculous interferences to confirm the 
faith of believers, or to-attract fresh converts ; and we 
may now proceed to consider the state of some of the 
principal churches at the beginning of the second 
century. 

The Christians of Jerusalem, as we have ^ilready 
seen, had been committed, since the year 62, to the 
care of Symeon, who had not only known our Lord 
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whili on earth, but was one of his relations, being the 
brother of James, who had preceded him in that office. 
The descendants of Jude were placed over other 
churches in Judaea, on the same ground of their being 
connected with the family of Jesus. Such a relation- 
ship could hardly fail to make them zealous pastors of 
Christ's flock, which was now beginning to be a prey 
to the grievow wolves , who, according to the predic- 
tions of Paul* had broken in upon the fold after the 
death of the apostles. These were the teachers of 
Gnosticism, whose doctrines were peculiarly dangerous 
to the Jewish Christians, from their having borrowed 
so much from the Law of Moses. It may be hoped 
that the Christians who returned to Jerusalem with 
Symeotf after the siege wer# safe from these delusive 
errors ; or if they listened to their Ebionite brethren, 
they would be kept in the true faith by the vigilance 
of their bishpp. The enemies of the Gospel were, 
therefore, the enemies of Symeon, and he at length 
fell a sacrifice to the same fears and jealousies which, 
on two former occasions, had caused inquiry to be 
made after the descendants of David. 

There is nothing which personally connects the 
Emperor Trajan with this act of cruelty. After the 
year ioi he was engaged, for several campaigns, in 
conquering Dacia, and probably heard or cared little 
about the Christians. In the # year 104, Atticus was 
governor of Syria, and Symeon was brought before 
him as being one of the descendants of David. If the 
Jews had shown any inclination to revolt, we could 
understand the jealousy which led a Roman officer to 
hinder them from rallying round a popular leader of 
the family of David. But we might have thought that 
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a ‘harmless old man, who was living amidst the rufhs of 
Jerusalem, might have been suffered to go down to his 
grave in peace. It was not the president of Syria who 
thirsted for his blood, though, like Pilate, he had not 
firmness enough to protect a man whom he believed to 
be innocent The Gnostic heretics, who justly regarded 
Symeon as their greatest enemy, denounced him to 
Atticus as a dangerous person on account of his 
descent from David; and perhaps a Roman officer 
might find it difficult to understand how several thou- 
sand Jews could look up to a descendant of David as 
their head, and yet not be objects of political suspicion. 
Symeon was now a hundred and twenty years old, 
and the firmness with which he endured an exami- 
nation by torture, thoughoit lasted several day^^lled 
the spectators with astonishment. His fate was, how- 
ever, determined, and his sufferings were at length 
closed by crucifixion. His successor ip the see of 
Jerusalem was Justus ; but a person named Thebuthis, 
who had wished to gain the appointment for himself, 
excited a schism in the church, and joined one of the 
numerous sects into which the Gnostic philosophy was 
now divided. 

It is stated upon good authority, that at this time 
the people were excited in many different places to 
persecute the Christians : and one distinguished sufferer 
was Ignatius, who may, be truly called the apostolical 
bishop of Antioch. He had been appointed to that see 
about the year 70 ; and the spirit of persecution which 
had shown itself in the reign of Domitian did not 
entirely pass him over : but he escaped for th^t time ; 
and the beginning of the second century saw the 
bishopric of Antioch still possessed by one^ who, if 
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tradition may be believed, had been personally ac- 
quainted with at least three apostles, Peter, Paul, and 
John. It seems to have been about the year 107 that 
Trajan came ft> Antioch on his way to make war with 
Parthia. The emperor himself may still have had no 
feeling of hostility against the Christians : but he found 
the people of Antioch already in a state of religious 
excitement, and he consented that Ignatius should be 
sent to Rome to be exposed to wild beasts in the 
amphitheatre. 

During his voyage to Italy, he landed at different 
places on the coast of Asia and Greece, and was met 
by several bishops, who came from their respective 
cities to see the venerable martyr. At Smyrna he had 
the gfiftification of meetinf with Polycarp, who, like 
himself, had been known to the last surviving apostle ; 
and it is not improbable that some of the other persons 
who now visited him had conversed with some of the 
apostles. Though he was on his way to death, he 
found time to write letters to different churches, seven 
of which are still extant; and we may judge of the 
respect which was deservedly paid to his memory, 
when we find that Polycarp himself collected copies of 
these letters, and sent them to the Christians at Philippi. 
It is to be regretted that Polycarp’s own letters, which 
appear to have been numerous, have not been preserved. 
A portion of that which he wrote to the Philippians 
has come down to us, and forms, together with the 
letters of his friend Ignatius, and the single letter of 
Clement to the Church of Corinth, that most interest- 
ing anc^ valuable collection which is known by the 
name of the Works of the Apostolical Fathers. 

The genuineness of Clement’s Epistle, and of the 
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fragment of the Epistle of Polycarp, has scarcely*ever 
been called in question ; but the Epistles of Ignatius 
have led to much controversy. There can be no doubt 
that they were corrupted and interpolated at an early 
period ; and copies of these counterfeit epistles, as well 
as others which bear the name of Ignatius, have come 
down to us. Fortunately, however, the seven epistles 
have also been preserved in a much shorter form ; and 
it is now generally agreed among the iearned that 
these are genuine, and free from the interpolations 
which disfigure the larger edition. 

Ignatius arrived at Rome in time to form part of the 
spectacle in the public games \\hich were exhibited at 
the end of the year. On the 19th of December; he 
was exposed to wild beaslfc in the amphitheatj** and 
his death appears to have been the work of a moment. 
The larger and harder bones, which resisted the teeth 
of the animals, were taken up by his friends, and, with 
an indulgence which could hardly have been expected, 
were allowed to be carried back to Antioch, where they 
were buried near one of the gates, in the suburbs. 
The persecution of the Christians had already ceased 
with the removal of the bishop ; so that it was perhaps 
a temporary storm, which spent itself and subsided. 
The successor of Ignatius in the bishopric was Heros. 

With respect to the people of Rome, we need not 
conclude that a persecution was also being carried on 
there at the same time ; for so long as the spectators in 
the amphitheatre were gratified with the sight of human 
victims, they did not care who it was that afforded 
them this amusement ; and many persons, perhaps, did 
not even know that Ignatius came from Antio ($1, much 
less that he was a Christian bishop. Trajan may have 
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senrtiim to Rome for execution, as he, would have sent 
any common criminal ; and the fact of his bones being 
carried away by his friends, would rather seem to show, 
that at this time there was no particular excitement in 
the capital on account of religion. 

We are unable to connect the emperor personally 
with the original instigation of any of these acts of 
cruelty. Hi% Parthian wars kept him in the East for 
some years, ^nd he did not return to Rome till no or 
hi. It was in the latter year that he was called upon 
to give a positive decision upon the legality of punish- 
ing Christianity as a crime. The younger Pliny was 
sent as propraetor into Bithynia in no, and in the 
following year he presided at a public festival held in 
hono«^of the emperor. 0» these occasions the Chris- 
tians were often called upon to take part in the sacri- 
fices, and to perform some act in honour of the gods or 
the emperor* which they felt to be forbidden by their 
religion. Their refusal to comply was looked upon as 
impiety, or disaffection to the government ; and Pliny 
found himself obliged, as chief magistrate of the pro- 
vince, to investigate the cases of this kind which were 
brought before him. The progress of Christianity in 
that part of the empire must have astonished and 
alarmed him ; for Pliny was really religious, according 
to the notions in which he had been brought up. The 
heathen temples were almost ^deserted ; the sellers of 
victims for the sacrifices complained that they had no 
purchasers ; persons of either sex, and of all ages and 
ranks, even Roman citizens, had embraced the new 
opinions ; and Pliny himself met with persons who had 
once lfeen converted, but had abjured Christianity 
twenty jrears before. 
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This state of things might cause less surprise when 
we remember that the Gospel had found its way into 
Bithynia as early as the date of Peter’s first Epistle, so 
that it may have been making progress ki that country 
for nearly half a century. It is satisfactory thaf our 
accounts are, in this instance, so authentic and^unques- 
tionable ; and the scene which Pliny witnessed in 
Bithynia was probably exhibited at this period in 
various portions of the empire. Heathen^m appeared 
to be already hastening to its decay ; but there were 
too many persons interested in preserving it, to allow 
the triumph of Christianity to be so soon completed. 
There is no reason to think that Pliny was naturally 
cruel or inclined to injustice. He acknowledged that 
the Christians who were biought before him haJpcom- 
mi'tted no crime, and he even bore testimony to the 
purity of their principles and practice ; but he suffered 
himself to be persuaded that their obstinate adherence 
to their religion was itself criminal; and if, upon a 
third examination, they did not consent to renounce it, 
he even ordered them to execution. 

There was at this time no precise and definite law 
which sanctioned such cruelty; but foreign super- 
stitions, as they were termed, had at various times 
been suppressed, and the present emperor, as well as 
his predecessors, had prohibited private meetings and 
associations. It was pot difficult to represent the 
Christians as guilty of both these charges : but Pliny, 
though he allowed them to be punished, did not feel 
satisfied without consulting the emperor, who at this 
time was at Rome. His letter to Trajan, as well as 
the answer which he received, are both extaA ; and 
though the emperor, perhaps, did not intend to be 
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severe, the opinion delivered by him on this occasion 
became a precedent, which enabled provincial magis- 
trates to exercise as much cruelty as they pleased against 
the Christian* He wrote to Pliny that he fully 
approved of what he had done, and directed him not to 
make any search after the Christians, and in no case to 
listen to anonymous accusations. If the suspected 
party cleared^himself by worshipping the gods, he was 
to be acquitted ; but there was added to this apparent 
lenity, that if any such persons were brought before the 
propraetor and convicted, or, in other words, if they 
adhered to the religion which they believed to be true, 
they were to be put to death. 

There is too great reason to think that this iniquitous 
counart was the cause of n*any Christians losing their 
lives. When Pliny wrote to the emperor, he told him 
that no compulsion could make a Christian abjure his 
faith. He l^ad himself frequently tried to induce them 
to join in a sacrifice, or in imprecations against Christ; 
but they preferred death to either of these impieties; and 
when Trajan’s answer arrived, the work of persecution 
was likely to proceed more actively than before. It is 
painful to think, that the first emperor who sanctioned 
such cruelties by law was Trajan, and that the first 
magistrate who put the law in force was Pliny ; both 
of these persons, according to heathen notions of mor- 
ality, being considered amiable, and lovers of justice. 
But though they had power to uphold for a season 
their unrighteous cause, and to pour Christian blood 
upon the earth like water, their attempt to suppress 
Christianity totally failed. We have the evidence of 
a heathen writer, who lived in the middle of this same 
century, that there were then many Christians in part 
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of the country which was subject to the government of 
the propraetor of Bithynia. They were, in fact, very 
numerous through the whole of Asia Minor ; and if a 
person had at this time gone over th^ same ground 
which had been traversed by Paul, from the eastern 
confines of Cilicia to the shores of the ^Egean, he 
would have found churches regularly established, not 
only in the most flourishing and most civj}ised Grecian 
colonies, but in parts of the country whichjiad scarcely 
yet been subdued by the arms of Rome. 

The reign of Trajan continued for six years after 
the date of his celebrated letter to Pliny ; but history 
has preserved no further particulars which connect him 
personally with the Christians. In the year 115 he 
suppressed a formidable r^yolt of the Jews in*Africa 
and Cyprus, and the restless character of that people 
led him to treat them with great severity in the country 
about the Euphrates. Palestine does not appear to 
have been included in these acts of vengeance. The 
Jews had begun to return to it in considerable numbers; 
and we shall see presently that they had lost neither 
their patriotism, nor their impatience of subjection to 
foreigners ; but they were not yet prepared to revolt ; 
and Judaea was at this time under the government of 
an experienced and determined officer. We should be 
most interested to know whether the punishment in- 
flicted upon the rebellious Jews was felt in any measure 
by the Christians ; but history is still silent upon the 
subject. If we might judge by the rapid succession of 
the bishops of Jerusalem after the death of Symeon, 
we might perhaps conclude that the deaths of some of 
them were hastened by martyrdom. The naftes of 
seven bishops have been preserved who held that see 
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front the year 107 to 125. But if the Christians of 
Jerusalem were suffering during that period from the 
unbelieving Jews, or from the heathen, we can only 
say that we kaow nothing of the cause or manner of 
the persecution. The emperor himself was not likely 
to interfere with them in any part of his dominions, 
during the latter part of his reign. His brilliant career 
of victories ^as now exchanged for a succession of 
defeats. On^conquered province after another revolted ; 
he was repulsed in a personal attack upon the fortress 
of Atra ; and before his death, which happened at 
Selinus, in Cilicia, in 117, nearly all his conquests in 
the East were lost. 

We are perhaps justified in concluding, from a 
geneiafrreview of the reign «f Trajan, that the progress 
of Christianity was not impeded during that period by 
any systematic opposition of the government. The 
emperor’s at^ntion was directed to the new religion by 
Pliny, but, like many other subjects which were men- 
tioned in letters from the provinces, this perhaps did 
not dwell long upon his mind ; and we may infer from 
the correspondence itself, that neither Trajan nor Pliny 
had troubled themselves about the Christians before. 
It has been mentioned, that the emperor’s answer 
formed a precedent, which was often acted upon with 
great cruelty in the course of the present century; but 
we do not meet with any other, instance in the course 
of the late reign. We shall see reason to think, that 
a season of peace was more injurious to the Chris- 
tians than one of war, as giving the heathen more 
leisure and opportunity to notice their proceedings; 
and th£ late emperor was so constantly engaged in 
military expeditions, that if such a circumstance was 
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favourable to the Christians, it may account in Some 
measure for their religion making such a rapid advance. 
That this was the case in the former part of the second 
century, cannot be doubted. The martyrdoms of 
Symeon and Ignatius arrest our attention on account 
of the rank and fortitude of the sufferers, and the 
iniquity of their sentence. But we are not told in either 
case that they had many companions in death ; and 
the perpetrators of such cruelties are aptfo forget that 
a party does not become less attached to its opinions, 
or less zealous in support of them, by seeing its leaders 
suffer martyrdom with firmness. The death of Igna- 
tius caused the loss of one individual to the Christians; 
but their enemies were not aware that by leading him 
in a kind of triumph from Antioch to Rom^ and 
allowing him to touch at several intermediate places, 
they were doing the greatest service to the cause which 
they were wishing to destroy. , 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Travels of Hadrian : visits Alexandria. — Basilides, Satuminus, 
and the Gi^pstics. — Writings of Christians. — Church of 
Athens. — Letter of Hadrian, protecting the Christians. — 
Second Jewfth War. — Gentile Church at Jerusalem. — Death 
of Hadrian. — Causes of Persecution. 

H ADRIAN, who had been adopted by Trajan a 
short time before his death, succeeded him in 
the empire. Though accustomed hitherto to military 
command, he was not inattentive to literature and the 
arts. Being fond of observing the peculiarities of differ- 
ent countries, he passed several years of his reign in 
foreign travej. In addition to this inquisitive and anti- 
quarian spirit, he is said to have paid particular attention 
to the religious customs of the people whom he visited; 
but his own prejudices were strongly in favour of the 
religion in which he had been educated. While he 
was upon his travels, he could not fail to be struck 
with the progress which Christianity was making 
among his subjects ; and he appears to have looked 
with equal contempt upon the superstitions of the 
Egyptians, the Jews, and the* Christians. In more 
than one country which he visited, he would witness 
the effects of the late insurrection of the Jews; and 
his dislike to that people was shown by his building a 
temple to Jupiter on the spot where Solomon’s temple 
had foAnerly stood. This was on a visit which he 
paid to Jerusalem soon after his accession; and he 
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seems to have taken a pleasure in insulting the Jfews, 
by giving to the city, which lately had been rising out 
of the ruins of Jerusalem, the appearance and character 
of a Roman town. The inhabitants were unable at 
present to resist the insult ; but their discontent was 
only smothered for a time, till it broke out into open 
rebellion. 

Alexandria, which he also visited on the same 
journey, had been nearly destroyed by «the quarrels 
between the Jews and the other inhabitants. The 
emperor ordered it to be rebuilt ; and his curiosity in 
prying into different forms of religion would find a 
rich treat while he resided in the capital of Egypt. 
We have a letter written by him a few years later, in 
which he chose to confound the worshippers of 9ferapis, 
a popular idol of the Egyptians, with the Christians. 
He also mentioned by name the Jews and Samaritans, 
and treated them all as impostors and mountebanks ; 
but there is no evidence of his having at this time 
shown any ill-will towards the Christians. His opinion 
of their religious tenets was very likely to be erroneous, 
by his confounding them with the Gnostics, who had 
learnt many of their absurdities and impieties in the 
schools of Alexandria. Simon Magus, the first founder 
of Gnosticism, had studied in that city. His successor 
was Menander, who lived at the end of the first 
century, and the beginning of the second ; and the 
place in which he attracted most followers was 
Antioch. Menander was followed by Saturninus and 
Basilides, who became the heads of two different sects 
or parties of Gnostics ; and Basilides, who spread his 
opinions in Alexandria, had already obtained ftis cele- 
brity when that city was visited by Hadrian. f 
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It is not improbable that Basilides quitted Alex- 
andria when the riots caused by the Jews had made it 
so unsafe a place of residence ; and this may account 
for his peculiar opinions becoming so notorious in the 
world at large. His notion concerning Jesus Christ 
was the same with that of the other Gnostics, who 
believed his body to be a phantom : but Basilides is 
charged withjiaving invented the new and extravagant 
doctrine, thqyt Simon of Cyrene was crucified instead of 
Jesus. He could not persuade himself that a divine 
emanation, such as he believed Christ to have been, 
could unite itself to a material and corruptible body, 
but at the same time he could not resist the evidence, 
which was now universally diffused by the four Gospels, 
that sweat and substantial body had been nailed to the 
cross. He therefore had recourse to the extraordinary 
notion, that Simon of Cyrene was substituted for Jesus : 
which may remind the reader of what has been already 
observed, that Gnosticism entirely destroyed the doc- 
trine of the atonement : that Jesus Christ suffered 
death for the sins of the world, did not, and could not, 
form any part of the religious tenets of Basilides. We 
are not, therefore, to be surprised that the heads of 
the Church took such pains to expose the errors of a 
system which, though it appears at first unworthy of 
serious attention, was fatally subversive of the very 
foundations of our faith. , 

The followers of Basilides were also addicted to 
magic, which was the case in a greater or less degree 
with all the Gnostics : but the Basilidians carried the 
practice of this impiety to a greater length than their 
predecessors ; and several amulets or charms have been 
preserved to the present day, which show that they be- 

y • 1 
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longed to the votaries of this unholy superstition. ‘The 
same sect has also been reproached for the grossest 
licentiousness of conduct ; and though the Christian 
writers may be suspected of some exaggeration in 
drawing the character of the Gnostics, it cannot be 
doubted, as has been already observed, that one 
division of them maintained, upon principle, that all 
actions were indifferent; and that the 'heathen, who 
chose to confound Christianity with Gnosticism, were 
induced to consider it as inculcating maxims of the 
most shameless depravity. It should, however, be 
added, that there is no sufficient evidence that Basilides 
himself had countenanced such impurities. Saturninus 
is known to have gone into the opposite extreme, and 
his followers practised tHte most rigid austerity ; so 
that if Hadrian, like many other of the heathen, con- 
founded the Christians with the Gnostics, it cannot be 
thought strange that he spoke of their (religion with 
contempt. There was, perhaps, no city in which he 
was so likely to find out his mistake, and to have 
formed correct notions of the Christians, as Alexandria, 
where Christianity had been taught, from a very early 
period, in regularly-established schools. Had he 
visited the city a few years earlier or later, he might 
have gratified his curiosity by attending the lectures of 
the professors of this new religion : but he came there 
when many Christians cwere likely to have left the city 
on account of the late disturbances ; and Alexandria 
was always the receptacle of so many different re- 
ligions, that it is not very surprising if he looked upon 
them all as equally erroneous. 

The history of Basilides is interesting in another 
point of view, as making us acquainted wit{j works 
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expressly written by Christians in defence of their 
religion. The epistles of Clement and Ignatius have 
been already mentioned, which were circulated and 
read with great avidity ; but they were interesting only 
to Christians, and were not likely, as indeed they were 
not intended, to give the heathen a knowledge of 
Christianity. The precise period is not marked when 
the Christians first began to explain or defend their 
doctrines in writing, nor have their earliest works come 
down to us ; but it is not probable that anything of this 
kind appeared till after the beginning of the second 
century. Basilides, the Gnostic, is known to have 
been an author, and the name of at least one Christian 
writer has been preserved who published against him. 
This Was Agrippa Castor, 'vPho appears to have lived 
in the reign of Hadrian ; and it is much to be regretted 
that his writings have perished : for, though an expo- 
sure of Gnosticism might now be considered easy, it 
was no light task in those days for a Christian to enter 
the lists against one who had attracted a numerous 
party in the schools of Alexandria. 

The travels of Hadrian led him to pay more than 
one visit to Athens, where we know that he would 
find a considerable body of Christians. The Gospel, 
as we have seen, had been planted in that celebrated 
city by Paul himself, in the year 46 ; and there is 
respectable evidence, that Dionysius the Areopagite, 
who was certainly converted by the apostle, was en- 
trusted by him with the care of the Athenian church. 
However this may have been, Christianity continued 
to flourish in Athens ; and Publius, the bishop of this 
see, is l&own to have suffered martyrdom in the course 
of the present century. His successor in the bishopric 
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was Quadratus ; and the same, or another persdn of 
that name, presented a written defence of Christianity 
to the emperor Hadrian, on the occasion of his visiting 
Athens. Many of these defences, or •Apologies, as 
they are sometimes called, were written in the second 
and third centuries, with the view of explaining Chris- 
tianity to the heathen, and refuting the calumnies which 
were spread against it. Some few of tfiem are still 
extant, though that of Quadratus is lost, jvhich is also 
the case with another Apology, presented to the same 
emperor by Aristides, who, before his conversion, had 
been an Athenian philosopher. We only know that 
Quadratus spoke of persons being alive in his own day 
who had been miraculously cured by our Saviour ; and 
he is himself mentioned afr possessing some portion of 
those preternatural gifts which were common in the 
apostolic age. 

We have thus had abundant proof that Jhe emperor’s 
attention was turned to the religion of the Christians ; 
but he was called upon to interfere still more decidedly, 
when Serenus Granius, the proconsul of Asia, who 
seems to have been a humane and equitable magistrate, 
wrote to him for instructions as to the mode of treating 
the Christians. The emperor’s reply was addressed to 
Minucius Fundanus, the successor of Granius ; and he 
expressly ordered that both parties, the accuser and 
the accused, should be Jjeard openly before the tribunal; 
to which he added, that some positive violation of the 
laws must be proved, before a Christian could be con- 
demned topunishment. The letter also contained some 
strong expressions against wanton and malicious en- 
formers ; so that, if provincial magistrates attended to 
the imperial edict, the condition of the Christians was 
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likely to be much improved. But though similar 
orders were sent into the provinces, there is too good , 
reason to fear that they were generally disregarded. 

The present decree was certainly more favourable 
to the Christians than that which Trajan had sent in 
answer to the application of Pliny. Such, at least, 
appears to have been its intention : but although the 
emperor prohibited punishment, except in cases where 
some positive*crime was alleged, it would not be difficult 
to construe Christianity itself into a violation of the 
law's ; and there is no doubt that many magistrates 
acted upon this principle. 

The emperor's own conduct in the different countries 
which he visited was calculated to support the national 
religion, and consequently t & excite the people against 
the Christians. It at least showed that he was himself 
attached to the superstitions of heathenism : for when- 
ever he went, .lie allowed temples to be built in honour 
of himself. At the same time, he furnished the Chris- 
tians with powerful arguments against the religion 
which he professed. On one occasion of his visiting 
Egypt, he had the misfortune to lose his favourite, 
Antinous, who was drowned in the Nile ; and, not con- 
tent with building a city which bore his name, and per- 
petuating his memory in a variety of ways, he ordered 
divine honours to be paid to him, and placed him among 
the number of the gods. The Qhristians who wrote to 
defend their own religion, or to attack that of their 
opponents, could not fail to notice this irrational and 
disgusting impiety ; and the cause of Christianity was 
advanced by the follies and absurdities of those who 
attemptid to suppress it. 

We must now once more turn our attention to the 
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melancholy history of the Jews. Indignant at the in- 
sults which they had received from Hadrian, they took 
advantage of his being no longer in their neighbour- 
hood, and, about the year 132, broke «t>ut into open 
insurrection. Their leader was Bar-Cochab, which 
name implies the son of a star. He was a man in 
every way suited to command the energies of a despe- 
rate and fanatical people. The expectation of the 
Messiah, which had never subsided in Judaea, conspired 
with the hatred of the Romans to give to this impostor 
an extraordinary influence with his countrymen. The 
contest, however, was hopeless from the beginning, 
though it was protracted for nearly four years. Jeru- 
salem was no longer the important fortress, and was 
soon occupied by the Romans : but Bitthera, which lay 
between Jerusalem and the sea, held out for three 
years and a half against the forces of Severus, who 
was sent to quell the insurrection. Wh<yi the city was 
taken, the war was in fact ended. It was calculated 
that 580,000 Jews perished during the continuance of 
it ; and we should naturally wish to inquire, in what 
degree this awful visitation was felt by that part of the 
nation which had embraced Christianity. 

There is reason to think that the blow fell much 
more severely upon the unbelieving portion of the 
people. Not that the Christians were less attached to 
the land of their fathers, or more disposed to submit to 
the yoke of Rome; but Bar-Cochab raised the standard 
of religion as well as of liberty; his followers were 
required to acknowledge him as the expected deliverer, 
who was sent from heaven to redeem them; and it was 
impossible that any Christian could countenance such 
pretensions as these. The impostor was ^impolitic 
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enough to persecute all those who opposed themselves 
to his wishes. We have it on the authority of a man 
who was himself obliged to fly the country, that the 
Christians wefle sentenced to horrid punishments if 
they would not deny that Jesus was the Christ, and 
utter blasphemy. There was therefore no want of 
patriotism, if the Christian inhabitants of Judaea looked 
upon the Romans as less objects of aversion and dread 
than their unbelieving countrymen. Many of them 
sought refuge elsewhere, and those who remained 
probably continued neuter during the war. It is to be 
hoped that the Romans learned from henceforth to 
distinguish more accurately between Jews and Chris- 
tians; and this second taking of Jerusalem produced an 
important effect upon the cfeurch in that city. 

The war was finished by the taking of Bitthera, in 
135, and from that time no Jew was allowed to pay 
even a passing visit to Jerusalem. On one day only in 
the year was it lawful for them to approach their 
unhappy city. This was the day of its being taken by 
Titus. On the anniversary of that event the Jews 
might take a view of the walls for the space of an hour, 
but they might do no more, unless they purchased the 
indulgence for a settled sum. Though we know that 
this edict continued in force for a long period, it is 
also certain that there was a Christian Church at 
Jerusalem after the reign of Hadrian, as well as before; 
and it is impossible to suppose that some members of 
it were not Jews by descent, though they had cast off 
their adherence to the law of Moses ; so that we might 
almost conclude that the prohibition of entering Jeru- 
salem applied only to those Jews who had not embraced 
Christianity. It is said, indeed, by Eusebius, that the 
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Church of Jerusalem (or rather of ^Elia, which was 
the new name given to the city by Hadrian), consisted 
from this time entirely of Gentiles, and that a Gentile 
bishop named Marcus was now appointed over tfyem, 
the former fifteen bishops having been all of Jewish 
extraction. We may perhaps receive this statement 
concerning Marcus as correct, and it may have been a 
measure of prudence to elect a bishop who was not a 
Jew : but it is difficult to conceive that a* entirely new 
body of Christians settled in the city after the war. 
What we know for certain is, that the church of AZlia, 
continued to hold a conspicuous place among the East- 
ern churches, and its bishop was equal in rank with 
the bishops of the greatest sees, Antioch, Rome, 
and Alexandria. * 

The emperor Hadrian survived the Jewish war by 
three years, and died in 138. His reign, as we have 
seen, was not unfavourable to the Christians ; and if 
his written instructions were generally acted upon in 
the provinces, it became less easy for their enemies to 
annoy them. It is certain, however, that the heathen 
were now beginning to persecute the Christians more 
systematically and more cruelly than they had done in 
the first century. The rapid progress of Christianity 
was the cause of its being opposed thus violently; and 
its bitterest opponents were the persons whose livelihood 
depended upon the maintenance of heathen worship. 
The populace in every town were attached to the pomp 
and splendour of the sacrifices and public games, which 
seemed in danger of being stopped, if the simple religion 
of the Christians was adopted. The Romans had also 
introduced into every country a taste for the barbarous 
and bloody spectacles which were exhibited in the 
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amphitheatre. Men were trained to fight with wild 
beasts, or criminals were condemned to be exposed to 
them as a punishment. It was easy to decide that 
Christianity was itself a crime, and thus to ensure a 
constant supply of criminals, whose shrieks and suffer- 
ings might amuse the spectators of the games* The 
unpopular or rapacious governor of a province had only 
to condemn ^ constant succession of Christians to the 
lions, and h^ ensured the attachment of the priests, as 
well as the applause of the multitude. This may suffi- 
ciently account for Christians being persecuted in 
various parts of the empire, without our looking for 
general edicts issued by the emperor, or for the emperor's 
personal interference on the subject. The name of 
Hadrian has been added, improperly, to the list of per- 
secutors. The religion of the Christians was viewed 
by him with contempt, and the superstitions of paganism 
received his % protection and encouragement : but it 
probably never struck him that his own creed was in 
danger of being supplanted by Christianity, and he 
saw the gross injustice of punishing men for their 
opinions, when they were guilty of no crime. 

The philosophers, as they were called, were greater 
enemies to the Gospel than any emperor or magistrate 
who had hitherto noticed it. They directed against it 
all the arguments which sophistry and sarcasm, com- 
bining with misrepresentation # and ignorance, could 
invent. They took little trouble to learn what Chris- 
tianity really was, and it suited their purpose to con- 
found it with the absurdities and impieties of Gnos- 
ticism. The result was, that men whose lives were 
innoceiAt and irreproachable, were tortured and put to 
death as guilty of the most atrocious crimes. One of 
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the most distinguished persons who wrote against 
Christianity was Celsus, a Platonic philosopher, who 
lived in the days of Hadrian, and published a work 
entitled, “The Word of Truth.” The %ork itself has 
long since perished, except a few fragments which 
have been preserved by Origen, who wrote a reply to 
it. Christianity has never shrunk from the attacks of 
its opponents. The more its doctrines «have been in- 
vestigated, the more plainly has their heavenly origin 
been demonstrated. The books which were written 
against it in the earlier ages may have hastened the 
deaths of many individual Christians, and heathenism, 
for a time, enjoyed its triumph ; but as soon as Chris- 
tianity was attacked in writing, it not only defended 
itself, but turned upon iW assailants. The Apologies 
which were written in the second century contain most 
powerful and open exposures of the follies of paganism. 
The rich and the learned treated them with contempt, 
and the emperors appear to have paid little attention 
to them ; but none ventured to answer them. Many 
of them have been preserved to our own day, and are 
well deserving of being read, as containing the senti- 
ments of men who proved their belief in the Gospel 
by laying down their lives in its defence. 
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Accession of Antoninus Pius. — Valentinus, Ccrdon, and Marcion, 
go to Rome. — Shepherd of Hennas, and other spurious works. 
— Justin Mifltyr. — Causes of Persecution. — Paschal Contro- 
versy. — Polycarp visits Rome. — llegesippus. 

W E are now arrived at that period of history 
which has been described as the age of the 
Antonines ; a period which, in many respects, was 
memorable in the fortune of the Roman empire. 
Antoninus Pius, who had been adopted bv Hadrian 
not long before his death, succeeded him as emperor 
in 138. Hig predecessor had passed so many years in 
foreign travel, that whatever opinions he had formed 
concerning Christianity must have been taken from his 
observations in distant countries. It is now time that 
we should look to the state of religion in the capital, 
the history of the Roman Church, during the second 
century, having occupied little of our attention. Our 
information on this point is extremely scanty. The 
names of the bishops of Rome have been preserved 
from the beginning ; but the^dates of their election 
and of their death have led to much discussion. It 
has also been asserted that many of them suffered 
martyrdom ; and this could hardly have been the case, 
unless the Christians of Rome had been exposed to 
frequuht and violent persecutions. There is, however, 
no authentic evidence of this ; and there are strong 
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grounds for concluding that none of the early Roman 
bishops met a violent death before the time of 
Telesphorus, who was martyred in the first year of 
Antoninus Pius. Even with respect to^this event, we 
have no authentic details ; but it is not improbable 
that the games and other solemnities which ushered 
in a new reign, gave a licence to those persons who 
cherished hostility to the Gospel. t , 

One fact seems certain with respect t$ the Church 
of Rome, and the remark may be extended to all the 
Western churches, that Gnosticism had produced much 
less effect in this part of the world than it had done 
in the East. Unfortunately, this freedom from the 
contagion of error was enjoyed no longer. It was 
during the first four years r>i the present reign, while 
Hyginus was Bishop of Rome, that two of the most 
celebrated leaders of Gnosticism visited the capital. 
It may be stated generally, that this extraordinary 
delusion reached its height about the middle of the 
second century ; and it was natural that persons who 
had met with such success in Asia and Egypt should 
seek to extend their fame, and to make proselytes in 
the capital of the world. Accordingly, we are told 
that Valentinus and Cerdon arrived at Rome during 
the period mentioned above, or between the years 138 
and 142. Valentinus had studied at Alexandria, and 
must have been at one time, really or professedly, a 
Christian, if it be true that he aspired to a bishopric. 
His chief celebrity arose from the new and fanciful 
arrangement which he made of those spiritual beings 
or emanations which were supposed to have proceeded 
from God. He also adopted, in its most irrational 
form, that early notion of the Gnostics, that the body 
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of Jesus was an illusive phantom ; and though some 
of the Gnostics may have been calumniated, as to the 
impurity of their moral practice, there is no room for 
doubt that th* Valentinians laid themselves open to 
this Charge. 

Cerdon, who came to Rome about the same period, 
had previously been teaching in Syria, and was prin- 
cipally distinguished for introducing the doctrine of 
two principle^, the one of good, and the other of evil, 
which had been held for many ages in Persia. He 
was not, however, the first Gnostic who accounted for 
the origin of evil by some notion of this kind. It had 
already been adopted by Basilides ; and the fame of 
Cerdon was so eclipsed by that of Marcion, who came 
to Rome a few years later, rthat it is not necessary to 
say anything more concerning him. 

When Marcion came to Rome the bishopric was 
held by Pius^ whose brother Hermas is supposed to 
have been the'author of a work entitled “The Shephed,” 
which some have ascribed to the Hermas mentioned by 
St Paul. It is, however, much more probable that it 
was composed in the middle of the second century, 
which makes it an interesting work, on account of its 
antiquity, and it also contains many sentiments of 
piety and devotion ; but it should be added, that these 
are mixed up with so much of puerility and mysticism, 
as to detract considerably fronj its value. It cannot 
now be ascertained whether it was intended at the 
time to pass for a work which was written by a com- 
panion of Paul ; but it is certain that many spurious 
publications were circulated at this period, and later 
in the cfentury, which professed to have been written 
by apostles, or companions of the apostles. These 
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Gospels, or Acts, or Travels, or Revelations (for such 
were the titles which they commonly bore), may some- 
times have preserved authentic traditions concerning 
our Lord and his disciples ; but they wane for the most 
part filled with improbable fictions : many of tnem 
were composed by Gnostics, and the contrast is very 
striking between the religious fidelity with which all 
the books of the New Testament have b^en preserved, 
and the total oblivion which has covered nearly all 
the spurious productions of the second and third 
centuries. 

Though Marcion came to Rome while Pius was 
bishop, he rose to most celebrity there under his 
successor, Anicetus, who was appointed in 156. 
Marcion was a native ofi Pontus, and the son of a 
Christian bishop : but having been guilty of an act of 
gross immorality, he was expelled from the Church by 
his own father, and eventually obliged to leave Asia. 
He then went to Rome, still calling himself a Christian, 
though it seems almost certain that he had already been 
suspected of heresy ; and finding the Roman Christians 
unwilling to admit him, he threw himself at once into 
the party of Cerdon. Prom this time the name of Mar- 
cion became most distinguished among the Gnostics ; 
and he adopted that form of their creed which con- 
sidered matter to be the cause of evil, and to form a 
second principle independent of God. He agreed 
entirely with Valentinus in not believing the body of 
Jesus to have been real and substantial; and both of 
them retained to the last an attachment to the Gospel. 
Marcion admitted some of the books of the New 
Testament, but with alterations and mutilations ; and 
though he is said to have received the Gospel of Luke, 
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it was more properly a composition of his own formed 
upon the basis of that evangelist. 

The most painful part of Marcion’s history is his 
success in draviing away many of the Roman Christians 
to embrace his opinions. It is possible that some of 
his converts may have been led to abandon their faith 
by the terrors of persecution : for there is evidence 
that attacks qf this kind were now becoming general 
in various pajts of the world. A Defence or Apology 
is still extant, which was presented about the year 
148 to the emperor, his two adopted sons, the senate 
and people of Rome, by Justin Martyr, in which the 
writer speaks of the Christians as being everywhere 
the objects of contempt and outrage. Justin was one 
of the most learned men wko had hitherto taken up 
his pen in defence of the Gospel. He was a native of 
Samaria, and had made himself acquainted with all the 
different schools of philosophy, but that which gave 
him most satisfaction was the Platonic. His con- 
version to Christianity was principally owing to the 
constancy which he saw the Christians evince in the 
time of persecution : and he was himself obliged to 
leave his country on account of the revolt of the Jews 
under Bar-Cochab. He wrote several works beside 
the Apology mentioned above, some of which have 
come down to us, the most interesting being a second 
Apology, presented nearly twenty years later, and a 
Dialogue or Disputation with Trypho, a Jew. 

It would be interesting to know whether Justin’s 
present appeal to the emperor produced any effect in 
obtaining justice for the Christians. We have already 
seen tllit their sufferings were not caused by direct 
orders from the government ; and it is certain that 
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Antoninus issued no edict against them. At some 
period of his reign he openly interfered in their 
favour, and wrote letters to different cities of Greece, 
commanding the persons in office tot abstain from 
molesting the Christians. There is also a fetter 
addressed to the cities of Asia Minor, in which the 
same instructions are given as to the treatment of the 
Christians ; but it is uncertain whether Jhis letter was 
written by the present emperor or by bis successor. 
We may at least assume that Antoninus was not a 
persecutor in the common acceptation of that term, 
though he did not trouble himself, as much as he was 
bound, to see that common justice, as well as his own 
special edicts, were executed by provincial magistrates. 
But if he went so far as to take measures for protecting 
the Christians in Greece and Asia, we might hope that 
he would not allow any open cruelties to be practised 
against them in the capital. r 

One remark may be made in this place concerning 
the altered state of public feeling towards the Christians 
at the present period, if compared with what it was at 
the first promulgation of the Gospel. It is certain 
that the new religion made more progress, at first, 
among the lower orders and the illiterate, than among 
the learned and the powerful. Except during times 
of excitement, such as was caused by a recurrence ot 
the festivals, and by p numerous arrival of foreign 
Jews, the apostles and first preachers of Christianity 
were not unpopular with the poorer classes at Jerusalem. 
On more than one occasion the Jewish authorities 
were prevented from gratifying their malice against 
the rising sect, because they knew that the lexers of 
it were favourites with the people. This was natural, 
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when miracles were worked every day, and almost 
every hour, in the public streets, and when the result 
of this miraculous power was especially beneficial to 
the poor. Miracles were the credentials offered by the 
apostles for the recommendation of their doctrines ; 
and the effect of them was greater upon the uneducated, 
who were not accustomed to deep and laboured 
arguments, tfcan upon men of learning, who com- 
plained that £he Christians had no arguments to offer. 
The falsehood of this complaint became apparent as 
Christianity began to spread, and when God was 
gradually withdrawing from it that miraculous support 
which it had needed at its first promulgation. The 
history of the second century is a proof that Christianity 
had no occasion, as indeed itahad no intention, to shrink 
from argument. Though it could make no resistance 
with the sword, it became the assailant in the w^ar of 
the pen ; an<] it could no longer be said, as was the 
case a century before, that not many wise men after the 
fleshy not many mighty , not many noble, were called. 
It was now raising its head from the obscurity w r hich 
had marked its earlier progress : and the age of the 
Antonines called forth much more learning in defence 
of Christianity than against it. 

There were, however, as we have seen, many persons 
interested in the suppression of the new religion, who 
employed, as they imagined, njore effectual weapons 
than those of learning and argument. The prison, the 
sword, and the wild beasts of the amphitheatre, supplied 
them with means of silencing the Christians. It was 
essential for such persons that they should have the 
populate on their side ; and this was easily effected by 
raising the cry, that the national religion was in 
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danger of being destroyed. It is true that the rabble, 
in a Roman or Grecian town, cared little for religion ; 
but they cared for the pleasure and amusement, as 
well as the more substantial enjoyment,nvhich followed 
upon the exhibition of public sacrifices and games. 
There was, in this respect, a difference between the 
lower orders in heathen countries and in Judaea. The 
Jews were highly sensitive upon the point of the Law 
of Moses ; but the unity of God was held by them- 
selves as firmly as by the Christians, and their own 
prophets had taught them to look forward to the 
coming of Christ. The heathen, on the other hand, 
knew nothing of this argument from prophecy ; and 
the unity of God was the very point which threatened 
their favourite superstitions with extinction. This 
will perhaps account for Christianity being less popular 
with the lower orders in heathen countries than it had 
been in Jerusalem. The heathen priests made the 
people their instruments in raising a cry against the 
Christians ; and the philosophers, who were unable to 
defend their own impieties by argument, were glad to 
see their opponents silenced by any means, and none 
was so effectual as a general persecution. The miseries 
which the Christians suffered in the second century 
are to be attributed to these causes, rather than to any 
special acts of the government. The latter would 
have taken effect in every part of the empire at the 
same time ; whereas, there are many instances of the 
Christians of one province, or city, being made the 
victims of popular fury, while their brethren in other 
countries were enjoying comparative tranquillity. 

We have, perhaps, some proof of the Clfristians 
having a temporary respite from their enemies in both 
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quarters of the world, when we find an Asiatic bishop 
undertaking so long a journey as to come to Rome 
upon a question purely of religion. This was the case 
with Polycarp^ whose name is already familiar to the 
reader as Bishop of Smyrna, and as having been per- 
sonally acquainted with the apostle John. He came to 
Rome about the year 158, when Anicetus was bishop 
of that see. *The cause of his coming was a dispute 
between the* Eastern and Western Churches, con- 
cerning the Paschal festival, which was kept by some 
of the Asiatic Churches on the fourteenth day of the 
first month ; and on the third day from this they kept 
the festival of the Resurrection, whether it fell upon a 
Sunday or no. This was, in fact, a compliance with the 
Jewish method of keeping the passover. The Western 
Christians, on the other hand, always kept the anni- 
versary of the Resurrection on a Sunday ; and on the 
day preceding they observed the Paschal festival. Both 
parties laid claim to apostolical authority. The Eastern 
Christians asserted that John and Philip had sanctioned 
the custom which was still preserved in Asia, while 
their brethren at Rome defended themselves by the 
authority of Peter and Paul ; and the disputes which 
arose upon this question, which now appears of little 
importance, were carried on for a long time with much 
animosity. 

It was in the hope of putting aji end to these divisions, 
that Polycarp undertook, at his advanced age, to visit 
the capital of the empire, and to have a conference with 
Anicetus upon the subject. Though neither of the 
two bishops was able to convince the other, it is pleasing 
to read# that they maintained their separate opinions 
with the most perfect amity and good-will. It also 
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acquaints us with the religious customs of the time, 
when we find them receiving the sacrament of bread 
and wine together, and the Bishop of Rome, though it 
was in his own city, and his own church, allowing the 
Bishop of Smyrna to consecrate the elements. We 
may well conceive that he paid this respect to Polycarp 
in deference to his venerable age, and to his character 
of an apostolical bishop. From the nature of the case, 
it is not likely that many persons wero*. then living, 
certainly not many bishops, who had seen and conversed 
with an apostle ; and the presence of Polycarp must 
have been considered as a blessing to any church which 
he chanced to visit. The Roman Christians were at 
this time in greater want of assistance and direction in 
matters of faith than at anjwformer period. Gnosticism, 
as we have seen, had seduced many from the truth ; 
and though there is no reason to think that Anicetus 
was deficient in activity and zeal, it jvas not per- 
haps to be expected that he could singly protect his 
flock from such insidious and skilful assailants as Valen- 
tinus and Marcion. The arrival of Polycarp was there- 
fore very seasonable. His own city, Smyrna, had been 
exposed to danger from the Gnostics, before the end 
of the first century; and the whole of his long life had 
been passed in endeavouring to protect his fold from 
these grievous wolves. When he came to Rome, he 
found that the enemy l^ad preceded him ; and we have 
the best authority for saying, that he succeeded in 
bringing back many of the Roman Christians from 
their unfortunate delusion. 

Another person who came to Rome while Anicetus 
was bishop, was Hegesippus ; and if his writings had 
come down to us, we might have been led to say more 
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concerning him, as the earliest ecclesiastical historian. 
But the work which he wrote in live books is lost, and 
we only know that he spoke with great satisfaction of 
the uniformity of faith which he found in all the 
churches which he visited on his way to Rome. He 
may perhaps have arrived in the capital during the 
reign of M. Aurelius, for Anicetus held the bishopric 
for twelve yaars, from 156 to 168; and Antoninus 
Pius died in*i6i. Hegesippus appears to have con- 
tinued in Rome for twenty years longer, and made out 
a list of the bishops of that see, which shows the 
interest already begun to be taken in all matters re- 
lating to the History of the Church. 


K 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Accession of M. Aurelius. — Persecution. — Death of Justin 
Martyr. — Tatian the Assyrian. — Sect of te Encratites. — 
Church of Athens. — Apology of Athenagorns. — Charity of 
the Christians. — Martyrdom of Papias. — Belief in a Millen- 
nium. — Martyrdom of Polycarp. — Learning of the Christians. 
— Montanism. — Miraculous Shower of Rain. — Persecution 
at Lyons. — Irenoeus. — Death of M. Aurelius. 

T HE second of the Antonines, who is better known 
by his other name of Marcus Aurelius, began his 
reign in 161. Uniting the character of a Stoic philo- 
sopher to that of a statesman and a soldier, he was 
more likely to notice Christianity, and perhaps we 
should add, that he was more likely to view it with 
contempt, if not with stronger feelings. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the condition of the Christians 
became much worse in all parts of the empire during 
the present reign than it had been before : and it is 
difficult to acquit the emperor of being in some measure 
the cause of it. It has been stated that a letter was 
written, either by his predecessor or himself, to the 
cities of Asia Minor,, which was decidedly favourable 
to the Christians ; and if it is to be ascribed to M. 
Aurelius, it was probably written at the very beginning 
of his reign, before he had imbibed any feelings of 
prejudice against them. The cities of Asia Minor had 
applied to the emperor for leave to punish tlifc Chris- 
tians 3 and one of their pleas was the alarming succes- 
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sion of earthquakes, by which the gods were showing 
their dislike to the new religion. It was argued that 
the extinction of Christianity would appease the wrath 
of Heaven ; but the emperor saw through the cruelty 
and^njustice of the petition; he referred in his answer 
to the edicts of his predecessors, which required a 
Christian to be convicted of a criminal offence before 
he could be punished ; and he concluded his letter by 
saying, that if any one proceeded against another merely 
for being a Christian, the Christian should be acquitted 
even if he avowed his belief, and the accusing party 
should be punished. 

Notwithstanding this favourable edict, it is certain 
that the Christians were exposed to severe persecution, 
even in Rome, at the beginning of the present reign. 
A second Apology was presented to the emperor by 
Justin Martyr, between the years 161 and 165, from 
which we lejirn that Urbicus, who commanded the 
praetorian guards, put several persons to death, merely 
because they were Christians; and others were victims 
to the malice of Crescens, a Cynic philosopher. Justin 
himself did not long survive this second Defence. 
There was a law which made it a capital crime for any 
one to refuse to take part in a sacrifice to the gods, or 
to swear by the name of the emperor. It was, of 
course, impossible for a Christian to comply with the 
former, and the latter was considered a religious 
ceremony, to which* he had equal objections. This 
was henceforth found the most convenient mode of 
harassing the Christians ; and Justin, with many other 
companions, was first scourged, and afterwards be- 
headed* about the year 165. 

The name of Martyr has always been peculiarly ap- 
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plied to this excellent and distinguished man ; and it 
was about this time that it came to be restricted to 
those who had actually suffered death for sake of the 
Gospel. Hitherto it had been applied*to all persons 
who suffered for their religion, though they were not 
called upon to lay down their lives ; but as the work of 
persecution increased, a distinction was made between 
those who bore testimony unto death, and those who 
only suffered imprisonment or tortures* The latter 
were called confessors, and those only who died for the 
truth were spoken of as martyrs ; and it was probably 
the high character which Justin bore as a man of learn- 
ing, as well as his firmness and intrepidity in suffering, 
which gained for him the permanent distinction of 
bearing the surname of M&rtyr. 

His long residence in Rome could not fail to be of 
great service to the Christians in that city ; and he left 
behind him a pupil who, like his master, ^vas well able 
to defend his opinions against the philosophers of the 
day. This was Tatian, who was an Assyrian by birth, 
and was converted to Christianity by reading the books 
of the Old Testament. Only one of his works has come 
down to us, entitled, “ An Oration against the Greeks,” in 
which he openly and unsparingly attacks the religion of 
the heathen. He probably left Rome upon the death of 
Justin, having been a sufferer in the same persecution ; 
and it is painful to find him falling into heresy, when 
he lost the example and guidance of his master. He 
adopted the Gnostic errors of Valentinus and Marcion; 
and, some years later, he became the head of a party 
which, from following rigid rules of continence and 
privation, obtained the name of Encratites. *It has 
been stated that one branch of the Gnostics had been 
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distinguished for practising these austerities; but 
Tatian, who took up his residence in Antioch, appears 
to have carried them still further, and to have reduced 
them more to*a system. 

fhe Encratites continued as a sect for a long period, 
but it would be incorrect to suppose that all persons 
who practised self-privations and austerities were in- 
cluded in the sect, or considered heretical. There 
appear to ha*e been always Christians, and particularly 
in Egypt, who thought it right to mortify the body by 
abstinence from certain kinds of food, and who dis- 
couraged, if they did not actually i prohibit, marriage. 
The Church had not as yet given any decision upon 
these points, and persons were allowed to follow their 
own inclinations without interfering with each other ; 
but it was perhaps natural that each party should 
proceed to censure the other, as if it were in error, not 
upon a matter of indifference, but upon a question of 
vital importance to religion. There can be no doubt 
that the progress of Gnosticism had an influence, in 
this respect, upon many persons who still considered 
themselves members of the orthodox church. A 
Christian might have agreed with a Gnostic in his 
rules of rigid mortification, though he may have kept 
himself entirely free from errors of belief ; and when 
Tatian and his followers came to be classed among 
heretics, it was perhaps owing Jo their adoption of the 
Gnostic doctrines, rather than to the peculiar mode of 
life which they chose to follow. 

A person named Severus succeeded Tatian as head 
of the Encratites, who became so decidedly heretical as 
to rejefct the Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles of 
Paul. Tatian was also the author of a “ Harmony of 
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the Four Gospels, ” but, having adopted the Gnostic 
notion of Christ not having really assumed a human 
body, he omitted those parts which opposed this ex- 
travagant theory. Notwithstanding thh omissiqp, it 
is much to be regretted that Tatian’s “ Harmony” has 
not come down to us, which would have set the ques- 
tion at rest, whether the Four Gospels were at this 
time generally received by the Church. The mere fact 
of such a work having been composed, i$ sufficient to 
decide this question in the affirmative ; nor can there 
be any doubt upon the subject, to persons who will 
study impartially the writings of the second century. 
Justin Martyr expressly refers to the Four Gospels, 
and quotes passages from them ; and they must have 
been in general circulatioft at that period, or Tatian 
would not have undertaken to arrange the different 
narratives in one connected history. The chronology 
of the various events recorded by the fomr evangelists 
would, perhaps, have been less uncertain, if we could 
have seen the opinion of a writer whose date is so little 
removed from the age of the apostles. 

The same scenes of cruelty which had caused the 
death of Justin, and had driven Tatian from Rome, 
were acted at this period at various parts of the empire. 
The churches of Greece did not escape, and Publius, 
bishop of Athens, suffered martyrdom. The persecu- 
tion was so hot in that city, that many Christians 
abandoned their faith ; and we have a pleasing picture 
of the friendly intercourse which took place between 
different churches, when we find Dionysius, bishop of 
Corinth, writing to the Athenians to encourage them 
in standing firm. His exhortation was not thrown 
away; and when the vacancy caused by th^ death 
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of Publius was filled up by Quadratus (who was perhaps 
the same person who presented his apology to Hadrian), 
the faith and constancy of the Athenian Christians re- 
vived. Atheas was not the only city which received 
proofs of the paternal solicitude of Dionysius. This 
excellent and learned bishop wrote letters to several 
other churches, either exhorting them to unity, or 
guarding thejp against Gnostic errors ; but, unhappily, 
none of therg have been preserved, and we only know 
from the titles of them, that there were churches in 
Sparta, Nicomedia, Pontus, and in more than one city 
of Crete. 

It was either now, or about ten years later, that an 
Athenian philosopher, named Athenagoras, addressed 
a work to the emperor, which he called an Embassy in 
behalf of the Christians ; and at the time of his writing 
it, not only were the most horrid calumnies circulated 
against then^ but they were brought before the gover- 
nors of provinces in such numbers, that these officers 
were unequal to the task of hearing the cases. In the 
midst of all this suffering, the charity of the Christians 
shone conspicuous, as in those early days when the 
believers were of one heart and one soul. Even heathen 
writers were struck with the remarkable fact of the 
Christians in one country sending relief to their 
brethren in others. For this purpose it was usual, as 
in the time of the apostles, fgr a public fund to be 
raised, the distribution of which was at the disposal of 
the bishop ; and if Christians had been shipwrecked, 
banished to the islands, condemned to work in the 
mines, or thrown into prison, relief was afforded to 
them from this common fund. The Roman church is 
particularly mentioned, as having kept up this charitable 
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custom from very early times ; and when Soter was 
bishop of that see, which he held from 168 to 173, the 
liberality of himself and his flock was acknowledged in 
a letter from Dionysius, who still occupied the see of 
Corinth. We also learn that a letter of Soter, to which 
this was a reply, was read publicly in the Corinthian 
churches on Sundays, which was still the case with the 
letter written so many years before by Qement 
When we are considering the causes jvhich led to 
the rapid spread of Christianity in the second century, 
the charity of the Christians is perhaps not to be 
omitted : nor can it be fairly urged that the increase in 
the number of believers becomes less wonderful, even 
if some of them were attracted to the Gospel by inte- 
rested motives. The new* religion must have brought 
forth the fruits of charity to a considerable extent, be- 
fore it would have engaged the attention of the heathen 
merely on that account ; and though tj}ere may be 
nothing wonderful in men professing to embrace a re- 
ligion which held out to them worldly advantages, yet 
the persons who gave up their property for the relief 
of others could only have been influenced by motives 
of religion ; and if we study the human heart, or the 
history of all former religions (except that of the Jews, 
which also came from God), we must allow that a 
system of charity, like that which was established by 
the Christians, was in the highest degree wonderful 
and unprecedented, ft will at least be conceded that 
the heathen, who embraced Christianity in the hope 
of pecuniary profit, had observed greater instances of 
liberality on the part of the Christians than of the 
heathen ; and a comparison between the two rqjigions 
could not fail to lead to such a conclusion ; but there 
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is no occasion to suppose that many of those who were 
converted by observing the charity of the Christians 
were influenced by interested motives : this at least 
could only ha*e been the case with the poor ; those 
who were not in want, and who had superfluous wealth 
of their own, could have Tiad no selfish motive in em- 
bracing a religion which required them to part with 
this superfluity. 

The charity of the Christians may have been the 
first attraction which led these persons to become be- 
lievers, but it was because they could not help admiring 
and loving a religion which produced such heavenly 
fruits. Such motives for conversion were perfectly 
natural, and wholly unconnected with selfishness. 
Heathenism had failed to make men charitable, but 
Christianity, on its very first appearance, produced this 
effect. We cannot therefore wonder, if the system, 
which was tf^ most amiable, was also the most attrac- 
tive; and this, as was observed above, may have been 
one of the causes which led to the wide and rapid 
propagation of the new religion. 

But it was not merely by making a provision for 
their poorer members, that the Christians obtained 
commendation even from their enemies. In times of 
public suffering, such as a contagious sickness or 
plague, it was observed that Christians attended upon 
the sick and the dying with th^most affectionate and 
heroical constancy. The fear of death appeared to be 
no restraint to them in these acts of mutual kindness; 
whereas every writer who has described the ravages of 
any pestilential disease among the ancients, has noticed 
among $he melancholy effects of such visitations, that 
they seemed to steel the heart against the tenderest and 
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most natural affections ; and that men became more 
hard-hearted, and more regardless of the future, by 
seeing death on every side, and by expecting it to come 
shortly to themselves. The persons thus described 
were heathens ; and when a Christian was seen to 
devote himself to a friend who was infected with 
pestilence, and perhaps to fall a victim to his own 
disinterested kindness, the spectacle was one which 
the world had not hitherto witnessed, t 

The present reign afforded an opportunity for such 
instances to be frequently repeated ; for the soldiers 
who returned from the Parthian campaign of the 
Emperor Verus, brought back with them a pestilential 
disease of great malignity, which continued for several 
years. The celebrated physician, Galen, was living at 
this period ; and he has left some remarks upon the 
firmness or the obstinacy with which the Christians 
submitted to any suffering rather than abandon their 
religion. It was thus that the heathen chose to speak 
of the fortitude of the Christians, which they could not 
help admiring, though they professed to treat it with 
contempt ; and we have seen that pestilence was only 
one among many trials which at this period exercised 
the patient endurance of the Christians. 

If we now turn our eyes to the eastern part of the 
empire, we shall find still stronger indications of 
sufferings, particularly in Asia Minor ; and the blow 
appears to have been generally struck at the heads of 
the Church. We shall see the venerable Polycarp re- 
ceiving at length his crown of martyrdom; but his 
death was preceded by that of another bishop, who had 
either been personally acquainted with J ohn, orfcadseen 
persons who had conversed with several of the apostles. 
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This was Papias, bishop of Hierapolis, in Phrygia. 
He was a man of extensive reading, but apparently 
not of strong judgment. Notwithstanding this defect, 
a wprk whiclf he wrote, containing a collection of 
anecdotes and sayings connected with our Lord and his 
apostles, would have been extremely interesting if it 
had come down to us. He is generally mentioned as 
the first Christian writer who maintained the doctrine 
of a Millennium, or who held that, previous to the 
final judgment, there would be a resurrection of the 
just, who would reign with Christ upon earth for a 
thousand years. Such a belief was certainly enter- 
tained by several writers of the second century, though 
Justinian, who himself adopted it, acknowledges that 
there were many Christiarft; of sound and religious 
minds who differed from him on this point. It was, in 
fact, never made an article of belief, and each person 
was at libert)*to follow his own opinion ; beside which, 
we must carefully distinguish between the notion of 
a Millennium entertained by Papias and the earlier 
writers, and that which has been ascribed to Cerinthus 
and other Gnostics. The Cerinthians have always 
been charged with having very gross and sensual views 
concerning the happiness of the saints during this 
reign of Christ upon earth ; but Papias and his followers 
admitted no such impurities into their creed : and we 
shall see that, during the third century, this belief in a 
Millennium gradually died away. 

Papias suffered martyrdom in 163, having been 
taken from his own city to Pergamos for that purpose. 
It is to be feared that the sufferings of his flock did not 
cease ^th his death, for his successor, Abercius, pre- 
sented an Apology to the emperor, as did also Apolli- 
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narius, who held the same bishopric in 168, if not 
earlier. Both these compositions are lost, which is 
unfortunately the case with all the other works of 
Apollinarius, who was an author of much celebrity, 
and entered into all the religious controversies of his 
day. 

Severe as were the sufferings of all these confessors 
and martyrs, they sink comparatively into the shade 
while we read of the aged and apostotfcal Polycarp 
being burnt to death in the amphitheatre of Smyrna. 
This event probably happened in the year 167. The 
proconsul Quadratus, affecting to have compassion upon 
his age, held out the hopes of pardon if he would utter 
imprecations against Christ ; to which the old man 
made no other reply than,« “ Eighty and six years have 
I served him, and he has done me no injury ; how then 
can I blaspheme my King and my Saviour? ” It was 
intended that he should be exposed tQ.wild beasts ; 
but it being too late in the day for such a spectacle 
when he was dragged into the amphitheatre, it was 
decided that he should be burnt. A fire was soon 
kindled, and the Jews were observed to assist the 
heathen in this work of cruelty ; but when, from some 
cause or other, the flames delayed to consume the body, 
an executioner pierced it through with a sword, and 
put an end to the martyr’s sufferings. We have another 
proof of the intercourse kept up between the different 
churches, when we find a detailed account of Polycarp’s 
death drawn up by the Christians of Smyrna, and 
copies of it sent to the neighbouring places. The 
letter is still extant ; and it adds a remarkable instance 
of the persevering hostility of the Jews, that, not 
satisfied with having assisted in burning Polycarp, they 
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advised the proconsul not to let the Christians take 
the body, lest they should proceed to give up Jesus, 
and worship Polycarp. The Jews were therefore 
well aware tha^ Jesus was an object of religious worship 
to the Christians ; but the writers of the letter add the 
remark, that the case anticipated by the Jews was 
perfectly impossible: Jesus, they observe, and Jesus 
only, could b<* the object of their worship ; to him, as 
the Son of God, they offered adoration ; but the martyrs, 
as disciples and imitators of the Lord, were merely 
objects of gratitude and love. 

The proconsul allowed the bones of Polycarp to be 
carried away by his friends ; and we learn from this 
letter that the custom already existed of meetings being 
held at the graves of the maf tyrs ; and, on the anniver- 
sary of their death, which was called their birth-day, 
the Christians assembled to commemorate their history. 
The service resembled that of the Sunday. The Lord's 
supper was eaten ; collections were made for the poor; 
and the acts of the martyr, whose death was being 
commemorated, were publicly read. 

The death of Poly carp had the effect for a short time 
of checking the persecution in Smyrna ; but it must 
have revived shortly after, since Papirius, who suc- 
ceeded to the bishopric, suffered martyrdom ; and 
Thraceus, bishop of Eumenia, met the same fate at 
Smyrna in this or the following yign. The neighbour- 
ing city of Laodicea saw its bishop, Sagaris, publicly 
put to death; and we may close this melancholy account 
by noticing another Apology, addressed to M. Aurelius, 
by Melito, bishop of Sardis. He was a man of con- 
siderable learning, and author of several works, all of 
which have perished ; but we learn from a fragment of 
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his Apology that he did not charge the emperor him- 
self with sanctioning such cruel proceedings ; and it is 
also inferred from his expressions, that persons were 
induced to accuse the Christians, by h%ving their pro- 
perty adjudged to them in case of conviction. 1 

The reader will long since have ceased to feel sur- 
prise at finding Christians spoken of as men of learning. 
The works which have come down to us from Chris- 
tian writers of the second and third centuries, are far 
more numerous than those of the heathen. The names 
of several apologists have already been mentioned, who 
did not fear to address their petitions to emperors and 
magistrates, though they exposed the superstitions of 
these very persons as fabulous and absurd. Others 
defended their brethren from the errors of Gnosticism; 
and Theophilus, who became Bishop of Antioch in 168, 
would have been eminent as a philosopher if he had 
not been converted to the Gospel. One of his works, 
which he addressed to a heathen friend, named Auto- 
lycus, has come down to us ; and in another, which he 
published against Hermogenes, he entered into the 
question which had so long employed the heathen 
philosophers, concerning the eternity of matter. 

The Gnostics, as we have seen, contributed to keep 
up the agitation of this perplexing subject; and, 
whatever other differences they may have had, they 
all agreed in believing that the elements of matter had 
not been created by God, but had existed, like God 
himself, from all eternity. It is a remarkable fact, 
that no philosopher or writer of any school, before the 
appearance of Christianity, ever conceived the idea of 
God having made the world out of nothiijg; but 
wherever the Gospel was received, this fundamental 
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truth was also recognised, and the eternity of matter 
became, as it deserved to be, an exploded doctrine, 
which cannot consist with a sound and rational belief 
in the omnipotence of God. We need not, however, 
be surprised if some persons professing themselves 
Christians, endeavoured to unite the ancient notion 
with this new creed ; and Hermogenes, who called 
himself a Stojc, appears to have been one of this class, 
though the name of Christian can hardly be applied to 
him, except as the leading points of Christianity en- 
tered, under some form or other, into every scheme of 
Gnosticism. He did not deny that matter could have 
been created out of nothing ; but he held that God 
would not have created it, because it is the source of 
all evil. He also believed that the evil spirits, and 
even the human soul, had their origin from matter; 
and his speculations probably made a considerable 
sensation, a pd were considered dangerous to the 
Christians, since a bishop of Antioch undertook to 
refute them ; and Tertullian, later in the century, 
also exercised his pen in exposing their mischievous 
tendency. The work of the latter writer is still extant, 
but that of Theophilus has not come down to us. 

Though the Christians were suffering so severely 
from persecution at this period, the bishops and men 
of learning among them were forced to direct their 
attention to another subject, wljich was now becoming 
of some importance. The heresy which bore the name 
of Montanism, began about the middle of the second 
century, and had its name from Montanus, who first 
made himself known in the village of Mysia, not far 
from tjie borders of Phrygia, from whence the sect 
which he founded was frequently called the Phrygian, 
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or Cataphrygian. Montanus had been recently con- 
verted to Christianity, and perhaps was not so much 
an impostor as led away by a fanciful and heated 
imagination. He appeared subject to trances or 
ecstasies; and two ladies of rank, Priscilla and 
Maximilia, were persuaded by him to leave their 
husbands, and to follow him about as prophetesses. 
It was this pretence to inspiration which formed the 
peculiar character of the sect ; for the Montanists 
were not accused of being heretical upon any vital 
point of religion ; and though Montanus has been 
charged with the blasphemy of calling himself the 
Paraclete, it seems certain that he only meant to say, 
that the Holy Ghost, or Paraclete, had given to him 
and his followers an extraordinary measure of spiritual 
illumination. 

There can be no doubt that the Montanists laid 
claim to this distinction, and boasted, nvnrtue of their 
inspiration, not only to have a clearer insight into the 
mysteries of Revelation, but to be specially gifted with 
the power of looking into futurity. This may account, 
in some degree, for the strong measures which were 
taken by the heads of the Church to repress these 
enthusiasts, and to expel them from their communion ; 
for the Montanists were not satisfied with assuming to 
themselves, in a peculiar and exclusive sense, the title 
of spiritual , but they spoke of all persons who denied 
their pretensions, as if they were devoid of the Spirit, 
and were living in a natural or unregenerate state. 
Offensive epithets of this kind are always causes of 
irritation ; and they were likely to be particularly so 
when used by the Montanists, whose tenets wgre con- 
fessedly of a recent date, and who were in a decided 
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minority. Calumnies were spread against them in 
later times, as if they practised some horrid and 
mysterious cruelties in their religious meetings ; but 
there is no raison to think that such stories had any 
foundation in truth. The objections were much more 
just which were brought against the Montanists for 
their extreme severity in punishing the heavier offences. 
A rigid systei^ of self-mortification seemed to harden 
them against ^11 notions of forgiveness ; to obtain safety 
by flight, in the time of persecution, was pronounced 
by them unlawful ; and though we may acquit them of 
heresy in point of doctrine, it is scarcely possible not 
to convict them of enthusiasm, 

A belief in the extravagant pretensions of Montanus 
spread rapidly in Asia Min®r, particularly among the 
lower orders ; and the bishops tried in vain to preserve 
their flocks from the contagion. Several writers, in 
various parts gf the world, published treatises against 
it; but whatever advantage they may have had in 
argument, they could not hinder the severe principles 
of Montanus from being very generally adopted. The 
sect of the Encratites, which has been already men- 
tioned, agreed with the Montanists in this particular ; 
and it was perhaps natural that persons who had 
witnessed, and even joined in,, the gross immoralities 
of the heathen, should go to the extreme of abstinence 
and self-denial when they became converted to the 
Gospel. There is no doubt that many persons who 
were not called Montanists, and who held high stations 
in the Church, imposed upon themselves a more rigid 
discipline than was thought necessary by the generality 
of Chri^jians. The notion now began to be entertained 
that second marriages were not lawful. It was strongly 
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urged that Christians ought not to be present at the 
games of the circus and amphitheatre ; not that such 
amusements were considered in themselves to be sinful, 
but a spectator of them could not fail t$ witness many 
acts of pagan superstition, and in some measuVe to 
take a part in them. The same feeling began now 
to operate in making Christians have scruples as to 
serving in the army ; not that they looked upon war 
as unlawful, but almost every act of asqldier’s life was 
closely interwoven with the national religion : and we 
know from the Apologists of Christianity, that the 
legions had for some time been filled with Christians. 
Their numbers had now increased so prodigiously, that 
it would have been difficult, if not impossible, to carry 
on a campaign, if the army had been manned exclu- 
sively by heathens ; and if many Christians had acted 
upon the principles of the Montanists, and been led by 
scruples of religion to quit the service, tjpeir loss would 
have been very seriously felt by the empire at large. 
Notwithstanding the arguments which were urged by 
the more rigid party, it seems, however, certain that 
Christians still continued to serve in the army ; and 
though we cannot condemn the feeling which looked 
upon all the religious rites of paganism with horror, 
there is evidence that this new scruple was only a 
source of fresh sufferings to the Christians. If they 
left the sendee, or refused to take part in any public 
ceremony, it was easy to represent them as disaffected 
to the emperor, or the empire ; and every recurrence 
of a military spectacle, which happened frequently both 
in the capital and the provincial towns, was sure to be 
attended with insults, if not more serious injuri§s, being 
offered to the Christians. 
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If we ask for any one cause which led the heathen 
in every part of the world to persecute the Christians, 
we need not look beyond the rapid increase of Chris- 
tianity; but there were circumstances of a local or 
temporary nature, which frequently exposed them to 
insults and outrages. If any national calamity befell 
the country, it was attributed to the anger of the gods, 
who were indignant at the toleration of a new religion. 
An earthquake, a famine, or a pestilence, could only 
be removed by the shedding of Christian blood. If 
the Tiber happened to overflow its banks, or if the 
Nile did not rise to its usual height, in either case 
the Christians were considered the guilty cause ; and 
the rabble of Rome or Alexandria were accordingly 
amused with an exhibitior! of Christians and wild 
beasts in the amphitheatre. The present reign fur- 
nished instances of this kind. Lucius Verus, who was 
associated with M. Aurelius in the empire, returned 
from his Parthian campaigns in 165 ; and the soldiers, 
as has been already observed, brought back a pesti- 
lential disorder of great malignity, which continued 
several years. Notwithstanding this visitation, the two 
emperors celebrated their triumphs for the victories 
of Verus in the following year ; and such occasions 
always gave a license for insults to the Christians. In 
169, the two emperors left Rome to make war with 
some German tribes, which wer^ becoming formidable 
by their invasions. The terror which these barbarians 
excited, had caused the priest to recommend some 
extraordinary means for obtaining the favour of 
Heaven ; and since this same year was marked by an 
inundation of the Tiber, we may be sure that it was a 
season of severe trial to the Christians of Rome. 
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All these religious precautions were ineffectual in 
behalf of one of the emperors. Verus died before the 
campaign had begun ; and his colleague, who returned 
to Rome in consequence, was again *ery acti^ in 
restoring the worship of the gods. At length, in 1 70, 
he resumed the expedition, and did not revisit his 
capital for several years ; so that if the Roman 
Christians were persecuted during the interval, it can 
hardly be laid to the charge of the emperor. It was 
during this German war, that he is said to have issued 
an edict, that any person who was brought to trial 
merely for being a Christian should be acquitted, and 
his accuser should be burnt to death ; but there are 
strong grounds for supposing that the letter containing 
this order is a forgery. *If we might believe con- 
temporary writers, he was moved to extend his pro- 
tection to the Christians, by having received the 
benefit of their prayers, when the arm)* was suffering 
from thirst, and the Christian soldiers, kneeling down, 
obtained a shower of rain. That the army was un- 
expectedly relieved in this manner during a war with 
the Quadi, in 174, can hardly be doubted, for it is 
mentioned by heathen authors, who ascribe the shower 
of rain either to a magician, or to the prayers of the 
emperor : but if there were any Christians in the army, 
it seems not only probable, but certain, that they would 
pray to God in their distress ; and when the rain came 
down, they could hardly fail to feel grateful that their 
prayers had been heard. 

This is, perhaps, the simple account of an event 
which, in ancient and modern times, has been con- 
sidered miraculous : nor is there any superstition or 
credulity in supposing that the prayer of faith prevailed 
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for the preservation of the army; but that these 
Christian soldiers belonged to a legion which was 
henceforward called the “ thundering legion,” or that 
the emperor^acknowledged their services in the 
letter mentioned above, are stories which do not rest 
on any sufficient evidence. 

If the emperor had issued such an edict, the Christians 
would have ipet with very different treatment during 
the remainder of his reign ; but it is plain that his 
mind continued unchanged with respect to their reli- 
gion. Had it been otherwise, he would have found an 
additional reason for favouring them, in the following 
year, when Avidius Cassius headed an insurrection in 
Syria. The emperor set out immediately to quell it, 
and though his opponent wa» defeated and killed before 
the imperial forces had sailed from Italy, he still con- 
tinued his design of going in person to the scene of the 
late rebellion It was remarked that no Christian had 
joined the party of Cassius, which ought, perhaps, to 
have inclined the emperor to treat them more kindly ; 
but we must not infer from this fact, that the Christians, 
as a body, felt any personal attachment to M. Aurelius. 
They had, from the first, been censured by the heathen 
for indolence and indifference as to public affairs ; and 
there were many reasons why they should not interfere 
in political commotions. As far as their lives and 
liberties were concerned, they Jiad no more reason to 
expect protection from one competitor for the throne 
than from another ; but being already accused of dis- 
affection to the government, they had at least an in- 
ducement to remain quiet. This will, perhaps, explain 
why ng Christian had joined the party of Cassius. 

It has been already observed that some of them may 
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have objected, on religious grounds, to conform to the 
duties of a soldier ; but this was certainly not the case 
universally ; the armies were at this time filled with 
Christians ; and religious scruples were#iot much felt 
on this head, till the rigid doctrines of Montanus f had 
spread more widely at the end of the century. It may, 
however, be received as a fact, whatever was the cause 
of it, that no Christian was punished by tl order of the 
emperor, for having taken part in the ret^llion. The 
Christians themselves would be aware of this circum- 
stance ; but it does not follow that any public notice 
was taken of it. Had the fact been otherwise, their 
condition might have been still worse ; but, as it was, 
their loyalty or their neutrality gained for them no 
advantage. • 

It was observed above, that the rapid growth of 
Christianity was a principal cause of its being perse- 
cuted ; and there never was a more signal instance of 
failure, than when the heathen sought to impede its 
progress by measures of violence. There is abundant 
evidence that during the whole of the second century 
it was advancing rapidly. Justin Martyr spoke of the 
religion of Christ having reached the remotest regions ; 
and Bardesanes, who wrote a few years later, and was 
himself a native of Mesopotamia, mentioned by name 
the Persians, the Medes, the Parthians, and the 
Bactrians, as having already received the Gospel. 

Mesopotamia contained the ancient and flourishing 
church at Edessa, which has been supposed to have 
been founded in the first century ; and more than one 
of its sovereigns (all of whom appear to have borne the 
name of Abgarus) are mentioned as being cor^erted 
to the Gospel. But its most distinguished member (at 
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least in the present century) was Bardesanes, who has 
been lately quoted, as asserting the extensive progress 
of Christianity in the East. His writings in defence of 
it became very celebrated, and he attracted the notice 
of Apollonius, a stoic philosopher, whose reputation 
stood so high, that M. Aurelius attended his school 
even after he was emperor. Apollonius is known to 
have accompanied L. Verus, when he went into the 
East, in i6i # and he may have met with Bardesanes 
while he was in that country. The philosopher used 
every argument to make him give up Christianity, but 
to no purpose. Bardesanes showed great firmness as 
well as courage in defending his religious belief ; and 
for some time he was equally zealous in refuting the 
heresies which were then infecting his countrymen. 
One of his many publications was directed against 
Marcion ; but unfortunately he did not always continue 
sound in his religious opinions. He is generally classed 
among those persons who held the oriental doctrine of 
two principles; andhe so far agreed with the Valentinian 
Gnostics as to deny the resurrection of the body, and 
to believe Jesus to have been an incorporeal phantom. 
In some points, however, he differed materially from 
Valentinus ; and perhaps there was no time when he 
did not call himself a Christian ; but the speculations 
upon the origin of matter, and of evil, led him into 
some peculiar notions, which have caused him to be 
classed with the precursors of Manicheeism. Some of 
his errors were abjured by him before he died, though 
not the whole of them ; and he does not appear to 
have been looked upon as so decidedly heretical as 
many f>thers of the Gnostic school. 

The history of this man, as well as the passage 
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quoted from his writings, is a proof that Christianity 
had penetrated into the interior of Asia. 

Ithad been conveyed to Egypt at a still earlier period; 
and though we cannot fix the date of th§ foundation of 
the Church of Carthage, it certainly existed before the 
end of the second century. If we turn to the west of 
Europe, though it is uncertain whether Gaul and Spain 
were visited by any of the apostles, therf are traces of 
churches being planted there in very earl^times. Even 
the remote island of Britain contained many Christians 
in the time of M. Aurelius. Germany is expressly 
mentioned as being similarly circumstanced ; and the 
period at which we are now arrived will present a 
melancholy proof that Christianity was flourishing in 
the south of France. • 

There are many traces of a connection having existed 
between the Christians in that part of the world and 
those of Asia Minor. It has been supposed that Poly- 
carp sent missionaries into Gaul; but at whatever time 
this intercourse began, it is certain that churches were 
regularly established there before 177. It was in this 
year that the two cities of Lyons and Vienne witnessed 
a severe and bloody persecution of the Christians, a 
detailed account of which is still extant, in a letter 
addressed to their brethren of Asia Minor. The storm 
had been gathering for some time, and at first the 
Christians were forbidden to frequent the public baths, 
or even to show themselves. This was soon followed 
by imprisonments and deaths. As many as confessed 
themselves to be Christians were ordered for execution ; 
and the amphitheatre was soon surfeited with victims. 
The venerable Pothinus, bishop of Lyons, w^o was 
now upwards of ninety years of age, fell a sacrifice to 
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these barbarities. The number of prisoners became 
so great, that the governor wrote to the emperor to 
know how they were to be treated ; and if the answer 
was dictated fey the emperor himself, we have too plain 
a proof that his heart was steeled against the Christians. 
It was ordered that all who confessed themselves to be 
of that religion should be put to the torture ; and the 
work of cruejty was resumed with more activity than 
before. As jnany as were citizens of Rome had the 
distinction of being beheaded ; the rest were exposed 
to wild beasts in the amphitheatre, and their mangled 
remains were thrown into the river, that they might 
not receive interment from their friends ! 

While the governor was sending to Rome for his 
instructions, the unhappy people whom he was tor- 
menting had the calmness to take the same opportunity 
of sending some of their own body to the capital. But 
it was not to # supplicate the emperor for mercy. They 
had heard of the dissensions which the opinions of 
Montanus had raised, and they were anxious, if they 
could, to bring the parties to agreement. A letter was 
also written to Eleutherus, who at that time was Bishop 
of Rome ; and it is said to have contained an exhorta- 
tion to peace, though the particular subject of it is not 
mentioned. It may have alluded to the doctrines of 
Montanus, or to the controversy which was still carried 
on concerning the feast of Easter; but what a beautiful 
picture does this give us of the Gospel, when men 
whose lives were hourly in danger could thus forget 
their own sufferings, and exhort their brethren to 
maintain the bond of peace. 

The f letter to Eleutherus was carried by Irenaeus, 
who was at this time a presbyter in the Church of 
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Lyons, and had enjoyed the advantage, when very 
young, of receiving instruction from Polycarp. His 
absence from Lyons at this critical time perhaps saved 
his life : and his visit to Rome enabled bim to become 
better acquainted with the doctrines of the Gnoslics. 
It is uncertain whether he found Valentinus and Mar- 
cion still residing at Rome. But Marcion, if not Valen- 
tinus also, lived till the time of Eleutherps ; and after 
what we have heard of their doctrines, t it will seem 
strange that both of them not only solicited but ob- 
tained re-admission into the Church. Even after a 
second expulsion, they were again received to com- 
munion ; and Marcion, upon one of these occasions, 
contributed a large sum to the fund which was raised 
from charity. It was as honourable to Eleutherus as 
to the body over whom he presided, that when it was 
again found necessary to expel Marcion from the 
Church, his money was returned to hiip ; and if he 
was sincere in making still another overture for re- 
admission, he was hindered by death from proving 
his sincerity. 

If these leaders of the Gnostics were dead when 
Irenaeus arrived at Rome, there were still many persons 
residing there who had imbibed their tenets. One of 
them, Florinus, had been known before to Irenaeus, 
when both of them were hearers of Polycarp in Asia ; 
since which time he had been ordained a presbyter in 
the Roman church, and had been ejected for heresy. 
On some points his opinions were peculiar, and he 
differed from the Gnostics in believing God to be the 
author of evil, but in others he resembled them ; and 
Irenaeus published a work against him. It is e^n said 
that the still greater work which he composed a few 
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years later, and in which the whole system of Gnos- 
ticism was exposed and confuted, was undertaken in 
consequence of the sorrow which he felt at seeing his 
former friend betrayed into such a fatal error. Irenaeus 
also wrote to another person whom he had met at 
Rome, named Blastus, on the subject of schism ; but 
these letters were probably written after he had quitted 
Rome, and wjien he was advanced to a higher station 
in the Churcb When he returned to Lyons, he found 
the church in that city deprived of its head by the 
martyrdom of Pothinus ; and we may now understand 
why Irenaeus had been fixed upon to carry the letter 
which had been addressed to the Bishop of Rome. It 
is plain that he was considered a leading member of 
his church ; and he had no sooner returned from his 
mission than he was himself elected to fill the vacant 
bishopric. His future conduct amply justified the 
choice. On ^ future occasion we shall see him once 
more in communication with the Bishop of Rome, re- 
commending measures of peace ; and he left behind 
him a monument of theological learning which has 
given him an eminent station among the fathers of the 
Church. This was the work alluded to above, in which 
he exposed the errors and impieties of that fanciful 
school which had seduced his former friend, Florinus. 
It was entitled, “A Refutation of Knowledge, falsely so 
called and we may judge of the # necessity which there 
was for men of learning to publish works of this kind, 
when we find Irenaeus complaining that the Gnostic 
doctrines were embraced by some females even in the 
distant country which was watered by the Rhone. It 
is to be^regretted that so valuable a work exists only 
in an old Latin translation, the original having been 
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composed in Greek, which was the native language of 
Irenaeus before he passed from Asia into Gaul. 

We may hope that the fury of persecution was ex- 
hausted before the Christians of Lyons v&re committed 
to the care of Irenaeus, though there is evidence* that 
it had by no means subsided in other parts of the 
world. It is hardly possible to acquit the emperor of 
permitting, or even encouraging it, in tjie latter part 
of his reign ; but the edict which he ^ent to Lyons 
must have been nearly the last which he published on 
the subject. In the year 178, he set out with his son 
Commodus for a second war with theMarcomanni, and 
in 180, he died in Pannoni. It is probable that the 
religion of the Christians had attracted the attention of 
this emperor more than ofthis predecessors. This may 
have been partly owing to the rapid increase of it 
during his long reign of nineteen years ; but there were 
also reasons of a peculiar and personal ^ature, which 
were likely to prejudice M. Aurelius against the Chris- 
tians. His mother, who was a religious woman accord- 
ing to the notions of the day, had given early impres- 
sions to her son in favour of heathenism. He was 
brought up in the principles of the Stoic philosophy, 
and professed himself attached to that school, of which 
he has given a proof in his own writings. The cele- 
brated orator, Fronto, from whom he took lessons in 
eloquence, published # a work against the Christians, 
which shows that their opinions had already attracted 
the notice of the learned. The emperor mentions an- 
other person, named Diognetus, who had taught him 
to have no faith in incantations, the exorcising of evil 
spirits, or any pretended wonders of that kit^jj : and 
we can hardly doubt that this caution was directed 
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against the miracles which were appealed to by the 
Christians. 

But the person who had the principal charge of in- 
structing the )iDung emperor was Apollonius, who has 
been already mentioned as trying to turn Bardesanes 
from his belief in Christianity. Bardesanes is said to 
have written a work on the subject of fate , which was 
dedicated to. Antonius ; but it has been doubted 
whether this *neant the emperor, or a private friend of 
that name. 

The arguments of Apollonius were likely to have 
much more weight with the emperor than with Barde- 
sanes ; and we have seen, that the longer he continued 
to reign, the more he showed his hostility to the Chris- 
tians. He could not help observing the patient forti- 
tude with which they endured tortures and death, and 
he mentions it in one of his own writings ; but he 
attributed it tP nothing but obstinacy, which was also 
the opinion of other heathen writers, who pretended 
to despise the Christians for the very quality which 
proved the sincerity of their professions. So little did 
the heathen understand the principles of that religion 
which they endeavoured to destroy 1 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Commodus. — Flourishing state of the Church. — Christianity in 
Britain. — In Alexandria. — Pantsenus. — Clemejit of Alexandria. 
— Successors of Commodus. — Theodotus an^ his Heresy. — 
Payment of the Clergy. — Dispute about Easter. — Councils. — 
Praxeas. — Tertullian. — Progress of Christianity. 

H AVING witnessed the cruel treatment of the 
Christians under emperors who were called 
philosophical and humane, we might be surprised to 
find them enjoying a temporary respite while the 
throne was filled by a man whose character was a mixture 
of barbarity and profligacy. Commodus was nineteen 
years of age when he succeeded his fatter, in the year 
180 ; and it is certain that, during a great part of his 
reign, the Christians were not exposed to their former 
sufferings. The storm, as might be expected, did not 
pass away immediately ; and we have proofs that the 
enemies of Christianity were still active during the 
beginning of the reign of Commodus. Theophilus, 
bishop of Antioch, complained of them, in a work 
which he published about this period ; and a Defence 
of Christianity was published by a rhetorician named 
Miltiades, who also wrote against Montanus. 

Even in Rome itself, we find that Apollonius, a 
member of the senate, was put to death on the charge 
of being a Christian ; which shews that the new reli- 
gion was embraced by men of rank, and tfyt laws 
were still in force which allowed them to be treated as 
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criminals. Appollonius defended himself in a speech 
delivered in the senate, which was afterwards pub- 
lished ; but his arguments were not regarded, though 
there is no reason to accuse Commodus of being him- 
self a party to his execution. The emperor treated all 
his subjects with equal cruelty, without regard to their 
religion ; and it was this personal danger which hin- 
dered the heathen from molesting the Christians. They 
had to look Jp themselves, and to guard against the 
assaults of the common tyrant. Commodus was also 
different from the emperors who had preceded him, in 
having no regard for the religion of his country. The 
temples of the gods were converted by him into scenes 
of debauchery and bloodshed ; and even his heathen 
subjects must hav.; been ^disgusted with their own 
forms of worship, when this monster of impiety required 
divine honours to be paid to himself, under the character 
of Hercules. ^ 

The Christians also found protection from another 
quarter, which was much less likely to be expected. 
Crispina, the ’wife of Commodus, was convicted of 
adultery, and banished, in 183; after which time his 
favourite mistress was Marcia, who, though she had 
previously been leading a most abandoned life, had 
been once a Christian. She exercised an extraordinary 
influence over the emperor, and was so far mindful 
of her former professions, that, whenever it was in her 
power, she showed kindness to the Christians. 

There is no evidence that this licentious and degraded 
woman was considered to belong to the new religion, 
while she was the mistress of Commodus. She may 
have returned to the errors of heathenism, or she may 
have cast off religion altogether : but even if she still 
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professed herself a Christian, this would furnish no 
ground of attack against Christianity in general ; nor 
should we be warranted in entertaining suspicions of 
the moral conduct of the Christians in t&e second cen- 
tury. The distinction between real and nominaf be- 
lievers has existed from the beginning. There were 
hypocrites, whose practice was at variance with their 
principles, in the time of the apostles ; ,and our own 
experience may tell us, that such characters are still 
sadly common. If we argue that Christians were im- 
moral in the age of Commodus, because the name of 
Marcia has obtained a disgraceful celebrity, we must 
draw a more painful, because a far more general con- 
clusion with respect to our own times, when cases of 
depravity among persons professing themselves Chris- 
tians are of such frequent occurrence. 

We are not, however, left to inference with respect 
to the morality of the second century. c It has been 
mentioned that the most atrocious calumnies were cast 
against the Christians, charging them with the com- 
mission of every enormity; and the Christian Apo- 
logists triumphantly refuted such absurd and incon- 
sistent falsehoods. The heathen, on the other hand, 
could make no defence against the charges of vice and 
immorality retorted upon themselves. Their own 
writers, instead of refuting or denying such statements, 
acknowledged them to, be correct, by drawing the most 
frightful pictures of the wickedness of the age. Even 
those persons who passed for virtuous and humane 
were marked, as we have seen, by intolerance and 
cruelty in matters which concerned religion. The 
Christians had perhaps little merit in avoidii^ such 
odious examples, and placing their own conduct in con- 
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trast with that of their persecutors. But we are not 
attempting to prove that Christianity was a meritorious 
religion. It was a signal blessing, vouchsafed to the 
early Church by its Divine Founder, that outward cir- 
cumstances hindered it from becoming corrupt. The 
same heavenly aid which rescued the new religion from 
destruction, also enabled its professors to conquer the 
natural deprayity of their own hearts ; and the Gospel 
effected what*no human system had hitherto been able 
to effect, by teaching men not to trust to their own 
strength, but to seek assistance from above. 

It is probable that this practical triumph of Chris- 
tianity was more generally apparent in the second 
century than at any subsequent period. The following 
century was marked by severe persecutions, and these 
trials had the effect of purifying the Church from her 
corruptions and defilements : but this period also pre- 
sented intervals of tranquillity and repose, which were 
often productive of fatal results to the moral and 
religious character of the Christians. Other causes, 
as we shall see, also conspired to introduce a secular 
spirit into the Church, especially among those who 
ought to have set an example of practical holiness. 
The heads of the Church appeared to have had little 
temptation, as well as little means, to indulge their 
selfish or worldly feelings throughout the second cen- 
tury. It was not a time when jiypocrites were likely 
to creep into the Church for the sake of any honours 
which it might bestow ; and though some such were 
found within it, and there were others, like Marcia, 
the mistress of Commodus, whose lives were a disgrace 
to any # religion, there is reason to think that such 
cases were extremely rare, and that even the heathen 
• * * p 
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were beginning to wonder at the principles displayed 
by Christians, and sometimes, though perhaps uncon- 
sciously, to copy them. 

From the several causes which hawe been men- 
tioned, the reign of Commodus may be considered, on 
the whole, as favourable to the Gospel ; and we have 
some evidence of this being the case, when we find 
persons travelling into distant countries,, and carrying 
the religion of Christ into places which as yet had 
scarcely submitted to the Roman arms. There is a 
tradition of Lucius, a British king, having written to 
Eleutherus, who held the bishopric of Rome from 173 
to 189, with a request that he would send some per- 
sons to instruct his people in the Gospel. There are, 
however, no sufficient grounds for believing the story 
to be true ; and it is certain, as already stated, that 
Christianity had been carried into remote parts of the 
island before this period. r 

The story of Lucius has been reported by so many 
writers, all of whom so nearly agree in placing him in 
the latter part of the second century, and in connecting 
him with Eleutherus, bishop of Rome, that it would 
not be unreasonable to suppose that some intercourse 
of a religious kind may have taken place between the 
two countries about that period. It is also not im- 
probable, that some of the native or Romanised princes 
of Britain were already converts to Christianity. That 
many of their subjects had embraced the new religion 
is certain ; and there is every reason to think that the 
country was at this period divided into bishoprics. It 
is, however, in accordance with what we have observed 
in other countries, and with the progress of the^Gospel 
from its first beginning, that the persons in authority 
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should follow, rather than take the lead in embracing 
the religion of Jesus. Lucius may therefore have been 
the first British chieftain who professed himself a 
Chrjftian ; anfl it may have been this circumstance 
which has given to his name so prominent a place in 
ecclesiastical tradition. We know little 'concerning 
the kingdoms or principalities into which our island 
was divided i* the second and third centuries ; but the 
Romans apptar to have pursued their usual policy of 
allowing the natives to preserve the semblance of power 
while the substance of it was retained by themselves, 
and while, by dividing the conquered country into 
many minute territories, they effectually secured them- 
selves against any combined attempt at opposition or 
resistance. If there realty was such a person as 
Lucius, he was probably one of those petty sovereigns 
or chiefs who held their limited authority at the will 
of the Romais. If lie was sincere and zealous in pro- 
fessing Christianity, he would naturally seek to extend 
it among his subjects ; and this would be likely to 
bring him into communication with foreign countries, 
which were more civilised than his own. We know 
that learning had already been cultivated with some 
success in Britain ; but the professors of it were gene- 
rally Romans, and the Latin language was the vehicle 
of instruction and civilisation to the semi-barbarous 
natives. This would cause a constant intercourse to 
be kept up with the Continent, and especially with 
Italy, for the purposes of literature and education, as 
well as of policy ; and if Lucius was in want of a fresh 
accession of instructors for his subjects, he would be 
not unjjkely to apply to the Bishop of Rome. At this 
time there was but one language spoken, among all 
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persons of education, through the western portion of 
the empire ; we know that there was also the same 
uniformity as to doctrine and church government ; so 
that if a British Christian went to Rome, or a Rgman 
Christian came to Britain, they would find a ready 
reception among their brethren ; and cojnm unications 
of this kind could not fail to be of service in promoting 
the spread of Christianity in distant provinces. 

The mission of Pantaenus into India rests upon 
much better evidence than the correspondence of 
Lucius with Eleutherus. He united the character of 
a philosopher with that of a Christian teacher, and for 
some years presided over the school which was estab- 
lished in Alexandria for giving instructions in 
Christianity. The date t)f the first establishment of 
this school is not ascertained ; but the Christians of 
Alexandria had an advantage over those of other 
places, in being able to attend lecture* on their own 
religion, as well as on various branches of science. 
The mode of instruction appears to have borne some 
resemblance to that pursued in modern universities, 
where public lectures are delivered by professors. 
Their schools were numerously attended, not only by 
those who were already converted to Christianity, but 
by those who had still to choose their religion, or who 
were professedly heathens. We shall see presently, 
that though this led Jo a greater toleration of Chris- 
tianity in Alexandria than in most other countries, it 
also had the result of causing some persons, incau- 
tiously, to engraft erroneous opinions upon the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel. The Jews were also very 
numerous in Alexandria, and whatever was $Jie reli- 
gious creed of an inhabitant of that city, he could 
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hardly fail, if he was in any degree addicted to study, 
to have some acquaintance with Jewish and Christian 
writings, as well as with those of the heathen. 

This may account for the superior learning of the 
Alexandrian Christians ; and at the time which we 
are now considering, the principal teacher in the school 
was Pantaenus, who, in addition to the powers of his 
own mind, hq^l the advantage of having been taught 
by persons wfco had seen the apostles. While Deme- 
trius was Bishop of Alexandria (which station he held 
from 1 88 to 232), Pantaenus undertook a journey to 
India, the inhabitants of that country having sent to 
ask for some person to instruct them. It is uncertain 
whether he went to the country properly called India, 
or to part of Arabia, which fometimes bore that name; 
but he is reported io have found a copy of Matthew’s 
Gospel written in Hebrew, which had been left there 
by the apostlf Bartholomew. 

It cannot be denied that the history of Pantsenus 
contains some obscurity, and much room for discussion, 
though the evidence on which it rests is extremely 
respectable, and such as to require us to attach to it 
some degree of credit. The doubt respecting the 
country called India, to which he is stated to have 
been sent, is most probably to be solved by our 
concluding that he went to Arabia, and not to that 
country in the east of Asia, whjch is properly known 
by the name of India. There is no reason to suppose 
that Pantaenus travelled in that direction ; but the 
southern part of Arabia, which is washed by the waters 
of the Persian gulf, had certainly churches established 
in it atjthe beginning of the second century : and the 
conversion of the inhabitants may have been principally 
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caused by Pantaenus. It will, however, have been 
observed, that his visit to that country is connected 
with the name of Bartholomew ; and if the tradition is 
to be received, we may suppose that jostle to have 
planted Christianity in Arabia. This is not at all 
improbable ; and whether we suppose the new religion 
to have made much progress, or to have received some 
sudden check, in either case it was not unnatural that 
the Arabian Christians should apply fo^ assistance to 
Alexandria, as we have supposed our countryman, 
Lucius, to have applied to Rome. These two cities 
were the headquarters of literature and civilisation to 
the eastern and western portions of the empire. Their 
bishops were consequently looked up to with great 
respect, and exercised aitthority over larger dioceses 
than was generally the case in those early times. It 
was also likely that the Arabian Christians should 
hear much of Alexandria, by reason of the commercial 
intercourse which was kept up between that city and 
the East. The fame of the Alexandrian schools would 
reach them through the same channel ; and it must 
give us a high idea of the importance attached to this 
mission, when we find the Bishop of Alexandria 
selecting the first teacher in the catechetical school to 
undertake it. 

The tradition about Pantaenus finding in the country 
a Hebrew translation pf Matthew’s Gospel, which had 
been left there by the apostle Bartholomew, might lead 
to more discussion. It has already been stated, that 
there is no good evidence of Matthew having himself 
composed his Gospel in Hebrew, though the fact is 
asserted by several writers. It may, however, ]je con- 
sidered certain that the Jewish converts to Christianity, 
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who were not able to read the Scriptures in Greek, 
would procure a translation of them into fheir own 
language. The notion of any of these books being 
translated int# Hebrew, implies the presence of the 
Jews in the country where they were to be read; and 
it is known that the Jews existed in great numbers in 
Arabia. It seems, therefore, most probable that Bar- 
tholomew, lifce the rest of the apostles, addressed him- 
self in the fir$t instance to the conversion of the Jews ; 
and for this purpose he might have carried with him a 
copy of one of the Gospels translated into Hebrew or 
Syriac : but it may also be conjectured, and perhaps 
with more probability, that the name of Bartholomew 
was connected with this Hebrew copy, not because he 
had brought it into the country, but because he was 
known to have been the first person who preached 
Christianity there. The book which Pantaenus met 
with was, perhaps, not a genuine translation of the 
Gospel composed by Matthew, but a work which has 
often been confounded with it, and which has been 
called the Gospel according to the Hebrews. It seems 
to have had the work of the evangelist for its basis, 
but to have been intended rather to inculcate the 
doctrines of the Ebionitcs than those of genuine Chris- 
tianity. 

The age cf Pantaenus makes it probable that he 
undertook this journey in the rgign of Commodus; and 
Clement, the most learned of his pupils, supplied his 
place in the catechetical school. He was in every way 
worthy of succeeding to such a master. Many of his 
writings have come down to us, which prove him to 
have ^een a man of most extensive reading, and equally 
versed in profane literature as in the Scriptures. He 
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was by far the most learned man who had hitherto 
employed his pen in defending or explaining the 
Gospel. Some of his works were perhaps published 
as early as 190; and it was impossibl# that such a 
man could be giving public lectures in a school, with- 
out producing a great impression upon the heathen, as 
well as upon his Christian hearers. There is, in fact, 
great reason to conclude that the Gospel jmade a rapid 
progress in Alexandria during the latte* part of the 
second century, and the writings of Clement would 
still be interesting as remnants of ancient literature, 
even if we read them without any reference to religion 
and the Gospel. They are, however, of great value, 
as showing the opinions which were publicly avowed 
and taught in the most teamed city in the empire. 
They prove that Clement was a man of extensive 
reading, and that he was anxious to conciliate the 
heathen philosophers, by persuading theqp that Chris- 
tianity had many points of resemblance to Platonism. 
The Platonic philosophy was singled out from all the 
other heathen systems, because its theology was more 
sublime, and less disfigured with the gross and dis- 
gusting conceptions of the Pagan mythology. The ab- 
surdities of the latter system were exposed by Clement 
with the most unsparing and triumphant arguments ; 
and it is plain that, in this respect, he was not in 
danger of giving much ^ffence to the men of learning 
in Alexandria. It required more delicacy and discre- 
tion to exhibit the unsoundness and insufficiency of 
Plato’s reasoning in matters of religion. It was neces- 
sary for a Christian teacher to detach his hearers from 
the errors of the Platonists ; but he knew, at th^same 
time, that they were the most plausible and the most 
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fashionable doctrines of the day. If he had openly 
asserted their falsehood, and their contradiction to 
Christianity, the result would have been, that the 
teacher of the*nevv religion would have been silenced, 
if not persecuted and killed. 

The attempt was therefore made to induce the 
Platonists, insensibly and unknowingly, to abandon 
their own opinions, by persuading them that the 
writings of PJato contained statements and assertions 
which it is certain that Plato himself had never even 
imagined. 

With this view, the leading doctrines of the Gospel 
were said to be contained, obscurely and enigmati- 
cally, in the writings of Plato ; which was accounted for 
by the belief, which was currently received in Alexan- 
dria, that Plato himself had borrowed largely from the 
writings of Moses. This notion, though it would 
meet at present with very few supporters, appears to 
have been entertained by the learned Jews of those 
days, as well as by the Platonic philosophers and the 
Christian fathers. It was asserted by Clement in seve- 
ral passages of his writings ; and it is probable that, 
for some time, he was able to diffuse the doctrines of 
Christianity more openly and successfully, by thus per- 
suading his hearers that the doctrines were not alto- 
gether new. If the Christians had consented to alter 
their own tenets, and to corrupt the Gospel, with a 
view to making this resemblance appear more striking, 
it is difficult to say what might have been the effect 
of such a compromise. The enemies of Christianity 
would perhaps have remained quiet, and the bloody 
persecutions of the following century might not have 
taken place. But Jesus Christ is the same yesterday , to- 
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day , and for ever ; and so his doctrines have con- 
tinued unchanged. 

The heathen philosophers, who felt the superiority 
of the Gospel, both as a code of morals, a^d as a system 
of theology, were riot unwilling to alter the language 
of Plato, so as to accommodate it to Christianity; but 
here the attempt at conciliation stopped : the Christians 
could not, and would not, alter their owp doctrines to 
satisfy the heathen ; and Clement himself, after having 
taught them for several years with very little inter- 
ruption or molestation, was forced, as we shall see 
presently, to seek safety in flight from the violence of 
his heathen adversaries. 

The empire was freed from the monstrous impieties 
of Commodus on the last day of the year 192, when he 
was first poisoned and afterwards strangled by two of 
his officers, assisted by the wretched Marcia. The 
throne was then filled for a few month* successively 
by Pertinax and Julianus ; but three other competitors 
appeared in different parts of the world, namely, Pes- 
cennius Niger in Syria, Clodius Albinus in Britain, 
and L. Septimus Severus in Pannonia. All of them 
maintained their pretensions by arms ; but the acti- 
vity of Severus finally prevailed. Having immediately 
secured the capital, he set out for Syria; and Niger 
was killed after more than one defeat, in 194. His 
cause being still supported by the inhabitants of By- 
zantium, Severus laid siege to that city, which did not 
surrender till two years after ; and in 197, or 198, the 
indefatigable emperor defeated and killed his remaining 
rival, Albinus, in a pitched battle near Lyons. Upon 
his return to Rome he acted with great severity to- 
wards the supporters of his two opponents ; and we 
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are again informed, as in the case of the insurrection 
of Cassius, that no Christian fell under the displeasure 
of the emperor for having joined Albinus or Niger. 
If Severus wa$ aware of this fact, we may hope that it 
would incline him to protect the Christians ; though, 
as was observed before, their abstaining from taking 
arms in the support of either of these emperors was 
perhaps moi£ owing to their peculiar scruples as to 
military service, than to any systematic attachment to 
Severus. The same scruples would have hindered 
them from supporting any competitor for the empire ; 
and Severus would not be likely to feel much obliged 
to them for an assistance which was merely negative. 
Added to which, we may be sure that the Christians 
would not take part in the military rejoicings which 
accompanied the triumph of the conqueror ; so that, 
though it may be true that he had no cause to punish 
any Christian for joining the party of his opponents, 
he may at the same time have taken a dislike to them 
for their apparent indifference to his cause ; and we 
may be sure that there would be no want of persons in 
his army and in his court who would use their utmost 
endeavours to increase these feelings, and to prejudice 
him still more strongly against the Christians. 

The siege of Byzantium, which continued two years, 
was productive of much annoyance to the Christians 
within the city, as well as of senous and lasting effects 
to the Church at large. The garrison was commanded 
by Caecilius Capella, who, finding the Christians un- 
willing to take part against the besieging army, en- 
couraged the inhabitants in torturing or killing them. 
One of them, named Theodotus, who, though engaged 
in trade, was a man of considerable learning, had the 
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cowardice, when taken before the authorities, to deny 
his faith in Christ, and thus escaped punishment. 
When the siege was over, the apostate was taunted by 
his brethren for the baseness of his conduct; and, 
finding it convenient to leave Byzantium, he went to 
Rome. The report of his having denied his faith soon 
followed him ; and his defence, as is often the case, 
plunged him still deeper in guilt. Without pretending 
to have abjured Christianity, he justifiedtwhat he had 
done by the urgency of the case, and extenuated the 
greatness of the' offence by saying that he had not de- 
nied God, but man ; evidently implying that he believed 
Christ to be a mere man. The impiety was brought 
to the ears of Victor, who had succeeded Eleutherus as 
Bishop of Rome in 189, aifd he immediately excluded 
Theodotus from communion with his church. 

Every bishop had the right to exercise this power, 
both towards members of his own church#and towards 
strangers. If a Christian had occasion to pass from 
one city to another, he generally carried with him a 
letter from his own bishop to the bishop of the church 
which he was visiting, in which an assurance was made 
that the bearer was orthodox in his belief. Letters ot 
this kind ensured an admission to church fellowship, 
and especially to a participation in the holy eucharist : 
but if a person appeared with no such credentials, he 
was liable to be examined as to the soundness of his 
faith ; and if his answers did not appear satisfactory, 
he was not admitted to communion. This was the 
case with Theodotus, who, though he did not originally 
belong to the Roman church, would naturally have 
wished to join its communion when he happene^ to be 
living in Rome. He would have enjoyed this privilege 
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in common with any other stranger, if he could have 
given proofs of his faith being sound : but this was not 
the case ; he professed a belief which was utterly at 
variance with* that which had always been held by the 
Roman church, and the bishop would not allow his flock 
to be contaminated by such an example. 

If Theodotus had meant to say that he was no longer 
a Christian, he would merely have used the expression 
of any heathen or Jew, who believed Jesus Christ to 
be an ordinary mortal. But this was not his meaning. 
He still called himself a Christian, but his views con- 
cerning Christ were peculiar to himself ; and several 
of the early writers have spoken of him as the father 
and founder of the heresy which denied the divinity 
of Christ. This statement is perfectly correct ; no 
Christian had as yet entertained such a notion. One 
branch of the Gnostics had maintained that Jesus was 
a mere human being, born in the ordinary way, who 
had a divine being called Christ united to him at his 
baptism : but even the Gnostics had never conceived 
the idea of Jesus Christ being a mere man, without any 
portion of Divinity. This impiety was reserved for 
Theodotus, at the end of the second century ; and the 
opinion of the Church upon this subject is very clearly 
shown, when we find the Bishop of Rome excluding him 
from communion with his flock. It would appear that 
even Theodotus could not resist the evidence of Jesus 
being more than a common man ; for, though he denied 
his pre-existence and inherent divinity, he believed 
in his miraculous conception, and taught that he was 
born of a virgin by the Holy Ghost 

Thys heresy attracted many followers ; and the name 
of Artemon or Artemas, who lived not long after 
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Theodotus, became as celebrated as that of his master. 
It must have been a great triumph to the party, when 
Natalius, who had been a sufferer in some persecution, 
was persuaded to adopt their tenets, and to take^the 
office of a bishop among them : and we learn something 
of the manners of the times, when we read of his 
receiving a monthly salary of 120 denarii. This man 
lived to abjure his errors, and was re-admitted to the 
communion of the Church by the succefding bishop, 
Zephyrinus ; nor do the Theodosian heretics appear 
at any time to have formed a large or influential body. 

The fact of Natalius receiving a monthly payment 
for his services, may throw some light upon the method 
which was then established for the maintenance of the 
clergy: for though Natalitls, in consequence of his 
heresy, was not at this time in communion with the 
Church, we may suppose that his followers adopted the 
custom which was then prevalent with hhe orthodox 
clergy. The principle had been expressly asserted by 
St Paul, as well as supported by the analogy of the 
Jewish priesthood, and by the reason of the case itself, 
that the ministers of Christ should be maintained by 
their flocks. The apostles availed themselves of this 
privilege ; and all those who were ordained to the 
ministry by the apostles received their maintenance 
from the congregation in which they ministered. The 
common fund which )vas collected by subscriptions 
from the believers, supplied this maintenance ; and the 
poorer members, such as widows, and those who were 
destitute or afflicted, received relief from the same 
charitable source. We have no means of ascertaining 
the proportions in which this common fund w r as <Jfvided 
between the ministers of the Word and the poor : and 
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it appears certain that the distribution must have 
varied in different churches, according to the amount 
of sums contributed, and the number of applications 
for relief. % 

dne fact has been preserved, that the management 
of the common fund was at the discretion of the bishop, 
who appointed the presbyters and deacons to their 
offices, as wejl as paid to them their stipends. The 
primitive anc^ apostolic custom was preserved of the 
money being actually distributed to the poor by the 
hands of the deacons : but the sums allotted to the 
respective claimants were settled by the bishop, who 
was probably assisted in his work by the presbyters 
of his church. The bishop himself received his main- 
tenance from the common fond ; and we know that in 
later times a fourth part of the whole was considered 
to belong to him. But when this fourfold division 
existed, one qf the parts was appropriated to the repairs 
of the church ; an expense which was not required, or 
in a very small degree, for at least the two first centuries, 
when the Christians had not been permitted to erect 
churches, but were in the habit of meeting in private 
houses. A small sum must always have been necessary 
for the purposes of congregational worship, even when 
thus simply and privately conducted : but we may con- 
clude that the remainder of the common stock, after 
this moderate deduction, was # divided between the 
bishop, his clergy, and the poor: although it does not 
follow that the proportions were equal, or always in- 
variable. Natalius, as we have seen, a sectarian bishop, 
residing in Rome, received 120 denarii for a month’s 
salary ^ and though we cannot suppose that the fund 
which was raised by a single sect, and that apparently 
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not a large one, was equal to that which belonged to 
the Church, yet it is not improbable that the supporters 
of Natalius would be anxious to secure to him as good 
an income as that which was enjoyed ]^y the bishops 
of the Church. If this was the case, it follows that the 
bishops, at the end of the second century, received a 
payment which equalled ^70 a year: or if it be thought 
that this cannot be taken as an average qf the incomes 
of all bishops, which were certain to vajy in different 
churches, we may at least assume that the income of 
the Bishop of Rome was not less than the amount 
which has now been mentioned. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain 
the sum allotted for the maintenance of a presbyter at 
the same period. We haws an account of there being 
forty-six presbyters in the Roman church, about fifty 
years after the time which we are now considering ; 
and it has been assumed, as in later timq^, that a third 
part of the whole common stock was allotted to the 
clergy. But the presbyters were not the only persons 
to share this third portion. There were at the same 
period, seven deacons, as many sub-deacons, and forty- 
two assistants ; which seems to show that the number 
seven had been retained out of respect to apostolic 
precedent, though the persons who actually officiated 
as deacons were as many as fifty-six. There were 
other persons connected with the church, who bore the 
name of Exorcists, readers, and door-keepers, amount- 
ing in all to fifty-two ; so that if the forty-six presbyters, 
as being superior in rank, received half of the third 
portion set apart for the clergy, each of them would 
have had an income of not so much as twenty shillings 
a year, which seems impossible to be true ; and we 
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must conclude that the threefold division did not exist 
at this early period ; or, which was perhaps the case, 
that though the persons maintained out of the common 
fund might lx* divided into three classes, the bishop, 
his clergy, and the poor, the portions allotted to the 
maintenance of each were by no means equal. 

It must have been about the year 19 6, or 197, that 
Theodotus w^s excommunicated by Victor; and in the 
following yea* the bishop gave a still greater proof of 
decision in a case which was much more doubtful. 
The dispute about Easter had never been settled since 
the time that Polycarp and Anicetus met at Rome 
in 158. The controversy was now becoming still 
more serious. As before, the bishops of Asia Minor 
adhered to the Jewish method of computing the 
Paschal festival, and Victor was as tenacious in 
following the customs of his predecessors. It cannot 
be denied that a large majority of the Christian world 
agreed with the Bishop of Rome. It was now becoming 
usual for the bishops and clergy of neighbouring 
churches to meet together in councils; which shows at 
once that Christianity was more firmly settled, and 
that at this period it was receiving less molestation 
from the heathen. Councils had been convened, a few 
years before, in some parts of Asia, to discuss the 
pretensions of Montanus and his followers ; but the 
question about Easter was the # cause of their being 
held much more generally while Victor was Bishop of 
Rome. 

The person who took the lead on the opposite side 
was Poly crates, bishop of Ephesus, who was now 
sixty ^ears old, and might therefore have been 
acquainted with Polycarp, and other persons who had 
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seen the apostles. Having corresponded with Victor 
and other bishops upon the subject, he followed the 
suggestion of the Bishop of Rome, and called a meet- 
ing of the heads of those churches whi$h agreed with 
himself. The result of their deliberations was sent in 
a letter to Rome ; and at the same time councils were 
held in several other parts of the empire. We learn 
from the history of these proceedings, that the apostolic 
churches, as they were called, that is, those which had 
been founded by the apostles, were looked up to by 
the rest with particular respect. It is also plain that 
a kind of metropolitan character was given to some of 
the sees, either from this distinction of their foundation, 
or from the size and political importance of the city. 
Thus the Bishops of Tyre and Ptolemais, as well as 
several others, attended the council, which was held at 
Caesarea, in Palestine. The churches of Pontus met 
in the city of which Palmas was bishpp ; this pre- 
cedence being given him on account of his age. 
Corinth took the lead in the Peloponnesus ; and the 
churches of Gaul were assembled in a council under 
Iren ecus, bishop of Lyons. 

The decision of all these councils was perfectly 
unanimous. The three great sees of Jerusalem, 
Antioch, and Alexandria, also agreed with Rome ; and 
Victor wished to persuade all the churches to join in 
excluding those of Asia Minor from their communion. 
The uncharitable proposal met with no support, and 
the Bishop of Rome stood alone in putting his advice 
into practice. He prohibited the churches which 
agreed in opinion with Polycrates from holding com- 
munion with his own ; so that any Christian who came 
from those parts to Rome, would find himself excluded 
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from partaking of the Lord’s Supper with the Roman 
Christians. Several bishops remonstrated with Victor 
upon the violence of his conduct ; and among the rest, 
Ireng^us wrote^a letter, in which he rebuked him with 
some sharpness. There is reason to believe that this 
exhortation to peace produced a good effect; and 
though the question still continued to be agitated, the 
unity of the Catholic Church was not broken. Each 
particular church acted as it pleased in matters which 
were not essential; and though the custom of observing 
a fast before Easter was universal, there were great 
differences as to the number of days which it lasted, 
and the food which was not to be eaten. A bishop 
had power to enjoin a general fast to be kept by his 
own church, on any particular occasion ; and as early 
as the second century, Wednesdays and Fridays were 
considered days of abstinence. Sunday was never 
kept as a fast*- this rule being observed even by the 
Montanists ; and the same was the case with the days 
between Easter and Pentecost. Put with a few such 
exceptions, every church was at liberty to regulate 
these matters for itself ; and individual members of 
the same communion often fasted on different days. 

It has been thought (though the suspicion is perhaps 
uncharitable) that the quarrel between Victor and the 
Asiatic churches led him to show an inclination 
towards favouring the Montanists. It is certain that 
he was once on the point of doing so ; and the Mon- 
tanists, it will be remembered, were most numerous 
in Asia Minor. Their opinions had, however, been 
gaining ground in other parts of the world, though the 
bishop^ and men of learning were almost always 
opposed to them. Several works were published 
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against them, and councils were held from time to 
time which condemned their tenets. Serapion, bishop 
of Antioch, not only presided at one of these councils, 
but he wrote against the Montanists f and we may 
form some idea of the progress of Christianity, when 
we find bishops assembling in the remote country of 
Thrace, and passing a similar sentence. 

There is no evidence of Montanism having made 
much progress in Rome. Soter, who preceded 
Eleutherus as bishop, is said to have written against it ; 
and, a few years later, it was attacked in a special 
treatise by Caius, who was a presbyter in that church, 
and who also published against the heresy of Artemon. 
It is therefore difficult to account for Victor having 
been once on the point of admitting the Montanists to 
communion with his church ; though we may remember, 
as was observed above, that the Montanists were not 
considered heretical in any articles of fa ; th; and it was 
rather a severe act of discipline that they were excluded 
by the orthodox party from communion. This may, 
perhaps, have been owing to their setting up congre- 
gations and ministers of their own, which brought 
them under the character of schismatics, though not of 
heretics ; and it might be thought an instance of 
charitable lenity in Victor, if he had chosen to pass 
over this irregularity, and to admit the Montanists to 
hold communion witfy members of his own church. 

This, however, is at variance with what we have 
seen of his conduct in two other instances, when lie- 
passed a sentence of exclusion against Theodotus and 
the Christians in the neighbourhood of Ephesus. We 
* might argue from these cases that he was inclined to 
visit with severity any variation from his own opinions; 
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and hence it has been concluded that he relaxed in 
favour of the Montanists, not from any predilection for 
their peculiar opinions, but that he might mortify the 
bishops who adhered to Polycrates, and who had tried 
in vJin to put a stop to the progress of Montaniszn. 

He had written letters, announcing his intention, 
but a man named Praxeas, who came to Rome from 
Asia, and had himself been formerly a Montanist, 
persuaded hjjn to take a contrary course. Praxeas 
became, shortly after, the leader of a much worse 
heresy than that of Montanus. He denied that the 
Son and the Holy Ghost were distinct Persons, and 
taught that they were merely modes or operations of 
the one Being called God. Thus, if God was spoken 
of as having redeemed the world from sin, he was 
said to be revealed in the Scriptures as Christ the Son 
of God; or if he was spoken of as sanctifying our 
hearts, he wag said to be revealed under the c haracter 
of the Holy Ghost. 

This doctrine was not altogether new when it was 
promulgated by Praxeas. Justin Martyr was aware 
that some persons had thus confounded the three 
Persons of the Trinity together ; and the Jews, who 
took any notice of Christianity, were inclined to give 
this interpretation to the expressions of Scripture, but 
Praxeas is the first Christian whose name has been 
preserved as having held such a notion. Not many 
years later he found a powerful opponent in Tertullian, 
who was a presbyter in the Church of Carthage, and 
one of the most learned men, as well as one of the 
most voluminous writers, at the end of the second, and 
beginning of the third, century. 

Thf most interesting event in his history is his 
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embracing the opinions of Montanus, which he carried 
to their utmost length of rigid and uncompromising 
severity. This, however, is not considered to lessen 
the value of his authority on the great pqjnts of doctrine 
which were debated in his day. His works, together 
with that of Irenaeus, afford the fullest information 
concerning the absurdities of the Gnostics ; and his 
treatise against Praxeas is a proof of the opinion which 
was then held by the Church at large concerning the 
three Persons of the Trinity. He exposes the unfair- 
ness of Praxeas in claiming for himself and his party 
the exclusive merit of worshipping one God ; and he 
shows that his doctrine, if pushed to its consequences, 
must lead us to believe that the Father himself was 
born of the Virgin Mary, tjiat he suffered on the cross, 
and was himself Jesus Christ. Praxeas could easily 
have removed this objection to his doctrine, if he had 
said that he believed Jesus Christ to be $ mere human 
being ; but he maintained no such notion ; it was his 
full conviction of Jesus Christ being divine which led 
him to confound the Son of God with the Father ; and 
the controversy appears at this time to have been 
confined principally to the second Person of the 
Trinity. Praxeas, perhaps, did not admit in express 
terms, that he believed God the Father to have 
suffered on the cross ; but his party never refuted the 
arguments of Tertullian on this point, and the name 
of Patripassians has, Consequently, been always ap- 
plied to those who take the same view of the Trinity 
with Praxeas. 

The interesting events which we have been lately 
considering, can hardly fail to be taken as indications 
that the Church was now enjoying a season of Apose. 
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Such appears to have been in some measure the case 
from the accession of Commodus, in 180, to the end of 
the century. It was this which allowed the Christians 
to meet so f^quently, and openly to discuss their 
donfestic concerns ; and though the temporary calm 
was in some places interrupted partially by storms, 
there is no proof of Severus having hitherto interfered 
to cause them any molestation. It has been said by 
some person^ that he was the governor of the province 
who conducted the persecution at Lyons, in 177 ; but 
the fact is very uncertain. He undoubtedly held 
that station a few years later, and his son, Caracalla, 
was born at Lyons, in 18S; but since he allowed the 
child to have a Christian for a nurse, and a person of 
that religion, named Proc*dus, who had performed a 
cure upon himself, was retained in his household till 
he died, we can hardly think that he could have any 
strong prej ij^lices against the sect. Tertullian says 
expressly, that in the former part of his reign, he had 
been favourable to the Christians, and had saved many 
of them from persecution ; and it was not till the year 
202 that he adopted a contrary conduct. 

We are thus arrived at the end of the second century; 
and we might pause for awhile to consider the progress 
which Christianity had made, if the events which have 
been already related had not acquainted us incidentally 
with the countries into which it had penetrated. From 
Persia, and even India, on tlie east, — to Spain and 
Britain on the west, — the Gospel had been steadily 
making its way. The Church of Carthage, though 
founded later than that of Alexandria, was now rising 
into importance on the northern coast of Africa ; and 
even* in the interior of that continent, there were 
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already communities of Christians. Without repeating 
what has been said concerning Gaul and Germany, we 
may add to our list the less civilised and unexplored 
countries of Dacia, Sarmatia, and ScythifL ; so that the 
remark of Tertullian was strictly and literally true,*that 
the Gospel had penetrated into islands and distant re- 
gions which had not as yet submitted to the Romans. 

The unity of the Church had not as yet been broken 
by any open secession from the whole b^dy of Chris- 
tians. This body, though consisting of many members, 
and dispersed throughout the world, was yet one and 
undivided, if we view it with reference to doctrines, 
or to the form of ecclesiastical government. Every 
church had its own spiritual head or bishop, and was 
independent of every other church with respect to its 
own internal regulations and laws. There was, how- 
ever, a connection, more or less intimate, between 
neighbouring churches, which was a consequence, in 
some degree, of the geographical or civil divisions of 
the empire. Thus the churches of one province, such 
as Achaia, Egypt, Cappadocia, &c., formed a kind of 
union \ and the bishop of the capital, particularly if his 
see happened to be of apostolic foundation, acquired a 
precedence in rank and dignity over the rest. This 
superiority was often increased by the bishop of the 
capital (who was called in later times the metropolitan) 
having actually planted f the Church in smaller and more 
distant places, so that the mother-church, as it might 
literally be termed, continued to feel a natural and 
parental regard for the churches planted by itself. 
These churches, however, were wholly independent in 
matters of internal jurisdiction ; though it was^likely 
that there would be a resemblance, in points even of 
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slight importance, between churches of the same pro- 
vince. 

This resemblance became more constant when the 
custom arose^f which we have already seen instances 
in file second century, of the churches of the same 
province meeting together in council. The election of 
a bishop, when any of the sees became vacant, gave 
occasion to one of these meetings. The election was 
made by the^lergy of that particular church, who sub- 
mitted the name of one of their own body to the appro- 
bation of the lay members ; and if their selection was 
approved by these persons, as well as by the other 
bishops who were convened for the purpose, the bishop 
elected was appointed to his office by the assembled 
bishops laying their hand* upon him ; but in most 
provinces, the bishop of the capital (who afterwards 
bore the name of primate) exercised the privilege of 
consecrating* (as we shall now term it) the new 
bishop : the election was therefore generally made in 
his presence ; or, if he was absent, it received subse- 
quently his approval and confirmation. The primates 
or metropolitans were themselves, in most cases, con- 
secrated by the bishop of some particular see, who 
claimed this privilege; as in the instance of the Bishop 
of Rome, who was consecrated from very early times 
by the Bishop of Ostia ; but when the bishopric of 
Ostia became vacant, and a successor was appointed in 
the manner mentioned above, the Bishop of Rome, as 
metropolitan of the Roman diocese, confirmed the 
election, and the same custom prevailed in every other 
province. 

The term diocese , as has been observed in a former 
chapter, was of later introduction, and was borrowed 
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by the Church from the civil constitution of the 
empire. At the period which we are now considering, 
a bishop’s diocese was more analogous to a modern 
parish, and such was the name which it# bore. Each 
parish had therefore its own bishop, with a varying 
number of presbyters, or priests, and deacons ; and the 
system already described as prevailing in each province, 
was likely to ensure uniformity between the churches 
within that district. But early in the second century 
we find proofs of churches, not only in neighbouring 
provinces, but in distant parts of the world, taking 
pains to preserve the bond of unity, and to show them- 
selves members of one common head. 

The term Catholic, or Universal, as applied to the 
Church of Christ, may be traced almost to the time of 
the apostles ; and every person who believed in Christ 
was a member of the Catholic Church, because he was 
a member of some particular or national Qiurch, which 
was in communion with the whole body. We have 
already seen instances of this communion being pre- 
served or interrupted between the members of different 
churches: and the anxiety of the early Christians upon 
this point is shown by the custom of bishops, as soon 
as they were elected, sending a notification of their 
appointment to distant churches. When this official 
announcement had been made, any person who was 
the bearer of a letter from his bishop was admitted to 
communion with the Church in any country which he 
visited : but these communicatory letters, as they were 
called, were certain to be denied him if any suspicion 
was entertained as to the soundness of his faith. 

It may be supposed that these precautions were very 
effectual in preserving the unity of the Church, and 
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in preventing diversity of doctrine. The result was, 
as has been already observed, that up to the end of the 
second century no schism had taken place among the 
great body o^believers. There was no church in any 
coifhtry which was not in communion with the Catholic, 
or Universal, Church, and there was no church in any 
particular town or province which was divided into 
sects and parties. The followers of Montanus were 
frequent in ipany of the Asiatic churches ; but they do 
not appear, for the present at least, to have withdrawn 
from the communion of their brethren. One exception 
should perhaps be made, which was furnished by the 
Church of Rome, where the followers of Theodotus 
and Artemon appear to have continued for some years 
in a state of schismatic separation from the rest of their 
brethren. But even these schismatics adopted the 
same form of church government which had existed in 
the Roman qjiurch from the beginning. There was no 
community of Christians in any country which pre- 
sented a variation in this respect ; the agreement in 
fundamental and essential doctrines was equally uni- 
form. The only difference was in ecclesiastical customs, 
which related chiefly to the times and modes of certain 
religious observances. Every church was at liberty to 
regulate these matters according to its own discretion ; 
and the dispute about the Paschal festival would not 
have been carried to such a height but from the incon- 
venience which was felt when Christians of one country 
visited those of another, and found themselves cele- 
brating this great festival according to a different 
calculation of time; so that the inhabitants of the place 
would be feasting and rejoicing, while they themselves 
were Asting. This led, as we have seen, to occasional 
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interruptions of good-will between different churches ; 
but it enables us to establish the fact, that each church 
exercised the right of making laws for its own members, 
without admitting the interference of otfeer churches. 

It is stated, On the authority of Tertullian, that*'the 
army was filled with Christians ; that they held offices 
in provincial towns, transacted business in the forum, 
had seats in the senate, and lived even in the palace ot 
the emperor. Their numbers were becqpne so great, 
that the public business could not have been carried on, 
if they had not been admitted to such stations. Their 
writers were not only equal, but, as far as we know, 
snperior, in number and talent, to the heathen. There 
were, in fact, very few of the philosophers who de- 
fended their religion by argument: or if they ventured 
to attack Christianity, it was by confounding it with 
Gnosticism. The persons.most interested in checking 
its progress were the priests, and all those persons 
who gained a livelihood by the service of the heathen 
temples : but they would have failed in raising a 
popular cry against the Christians, if they had merely 
had to depend upon the attachment of the people to the 
national religion. There is good reason to think that the 
sincere believers in the follies and fables of paganism 
were extremely few. Many of the philosophers openly 
laughed at the superstitions of Greece and Rome; and 
their hatred of the Christians was much more owing to 
the exposure which was made of their own vicious and 
profligate lives, than to any fear which they entertained 
of one religion being supplanted by another. 

It was a favourite scheme with some of the oppo- 
nents of Christianity, to set up certain fictitious and 
imaginary characters as rivals to our Saviour a8d his 
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apostles, and to invest their history with the same mar- 
vellous circumstances which are recorded in the New 
Testament of the first preachers of the Gospel. One 
of these fabulous personages was Apollonius of Tyana, 
who was represented as a contemporary of the apostles. 
It may be doubted whether he had ever any real exist- 
ence ; but if a philosopher of that name was living in 
the first century, it is unquestionable that a multiplicity 
of the most^incredible falsehoods was circulated con- 
cerning him. A life of him is still extant, which was 
written by Philostratus, at the request of Julia Severa, 
the wife of the present emperor. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to read this work without perceiving that the 
miracles of Jesus Christ were intended to be imitated 
and surpassed. The writer of it had evidently read 
the Gospel history, or was familiar with the fact of 
miracles having been worked by the Founder of Chris- 
tianity. have thus a strong confirmation of one of 
the great evidences of our religion. The rapidity of 
its progress admits of an easy explanation, if we believe 
it to have been attended with the working of miracles : 
and it is plain that the reality of them was not denied 
at the end of the second century. It was not asserted 
that Jesus had worked no miracles; but it was at- 
tempted to be proved that Apollonius had worked 
greater. The name of this impostor was often em- 
ployed, in the two following centuries, with a view to 
weaken the effect which was produced by the evidence 
of miracles. On the same principle, the lives of their 
philosophers were filled with circumstances of a preter- 
natural character. Pythagoras was reported to have 
worked the most stupendous miracles, and to have im- 
parted the same power to his disciples and successors; 
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all which may be taken as a proof that the philosophers 
found it hopeless to deny the truth of what was re- 
corded in the New Testament. The fact of the reign- 
ing empress encouraging Philostratus to&write the life 
of Apollonius, may perhaps lead us to think that the 
great success of Christianity had occupied her atten- 
tion ; and if we might draw the same inference as to 
the emperor, we might account in some measure for 
his subsequent conduct towards the Christians. 

The priests and the philosophers combined in repre- 
senting them as traitors to the emperor and the state, 
and the cause of every national calamity. A degraded 
and demoralised people eagerly seconded the cry which 
was raised for the blood of the Christians ; and magis- 
trates were too happy to gain credit to themselves for 
avenging the honour of the gods, asserting the majesty 
of the emperor, and gratifying the passions of the 
people. Such was the warfare which the ^reat enemy 
of mankind had planned to carry on against the Gospel. 
He was allowed for a time to exert his power. The 
history of the last century has exhibited the Church 
under suffering : in the latter part of it her enemies 
were less active, and persecution for a time abated ; but 
the flames were only smothered, and not extinguished. 
The same causes of hatred still existed, and nothing 
but an opportunity was wanted to renew in all their 
horrors those scenes of cruelty and bloodshed which 
had already given to thousands of Christ’s faithful 
servants their crown of martyrdom. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Septimius Scverus. — Persecution in the Provinces and the 
Capital. — Caracalla. — Tranquillity of the Church. — Origen. — 
Elagabalus. * 

T HE first nine years of the reign of Septimius 
Severus passed away without the Christians be- 
ing exposed to any general or systematic persecution. 
During the greater part of that period, the emperor 
was absent from Rome, fie had not freed himself 
from his last rival, Albinus, till 197 or 198, and in the 
following year he set out, with his two sons, to make 
war with the«Parthians. In the year 202 he returned 
into Syria, and visited Alexandria, in which city he 
is said to have been particularly curious in prying into 
the Egyptian mysteries. The latter fact is mentioned 
as showing that Severus, though accustomed so long to 
the active duties of a military life, paid some attention 
to matters of religion : but still we are at a loss to ac- 
count for the motives which led him, in the present 
year, to issue a decree more definite in its terms, and 
more intolerant, than any whicfyhad hitherto appeared. 

It is not improbable that this was owing, in some 
measure, to the increasing unwillingness of the Chris- 
tians to serve in the army. Some of them, as we have 
seen, had objections, on religious grounds, to all mili- 
tary service : and as they grew bolder by their numbers 
and tffe temporary cessation of persecution, they would 
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more openly show their dislike to the religious cere- 
monies which soldiers were required to attend. A 
warlike emperor, like Severus, who owed his throne to 
military activity, and who was constantly engaged in 
wars, was likely to have this conduct of the Christians 
pointed out to him, if he did not feel the effects of it in 
the diminution of his forces. The very weakness of 
the empire, which was beginning to show its inability 
to resist barbarian incursions, was likely to increase 
the prejudices against the Christians. Not only were 
they represented as indifferent to the glory, and even 
the safety, of their country, but if the ravages of the 
barbarians on the borders were taken as a sign of the 
anger and displeasure of the gods, it was easy to pro- 
pagate the notion that these deities were displeased at 
seeing their worship supplanted by a new religion. 
Thus the national pride, as well as the national super- 
stition, were interested in suppressing /Christianity; 
and if such motives did not weigh with Septimius per- 
sonally, we may be sure that they were felt by many 
of those about him, who excited him to issue the pre- 
sent edict. He strictly prohibited all persons from 
embracing the religion of the Jews or of the Christians ; 
and though the actual letter of the edict has not been 
preserved, it is plain that death was the penalty of its 
being violated ; and we shall also meet with evidence 
that the property of the sufferers became confiscated to 
the state. 

From one end of the empire to the other, there was 
an immediate readiness to execute this iniquitous law ; 
but nowhere was more cruelty displayed than in Alex- 
andria, which had so lately been visited in person by 
the emperor. 
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It is now that we first become acquainted with 
Origen, who was by far the most learned man in the 
former half of the third century. His father, Leonides, 
was one of th* first victims in the present persecution ; 
andf while he was in prison, his son wrote him a letter 
in these few expressive words : “ Beware that you do 
not change your mind on our account.” Origen was 
only in his seventeenth year when he was thus left 
fatherless, wjjh a mother and six brothers ; and to add 
to their misfortunes, the whole of their property was 
seized, as forfeited to the emperor. Leonides had given 
his son the best possible education. The whole range 
of literature and science had been exhausted by him 
at this early age, and, what was of far higher import- 
ance, he had from the first been deeply impressed with 
the doctrines of the Gospel, and had the advantage of 
attending the school when Clement was lecturing 
there. His ardour led him into great personal danger 
when the persecution broke out ; and if it had not 
been for his mother, he would probably have died. 

The following year saw a new governor of Egypt, 
in the person of Aquila, who equalled his predecessor, 
Laetus, in tormenting the Christians. Clement was 
forced to save his life by flight, at which time he 
appears to have taken refuge in Cappadocia; and the 
bishop, Demetrius, committed the care of the Alex- 
andrian School to Origen. In Jhe midst of the great 
personal dangers to which he was exposed, he was 
still able to continue giving instruction : and that he 
might maintain himself and his family without asking 
for assistance, he sold all his books connected with 
heathen literature, and lived upon the money which 
they produced, at the rate of four oboli a day. 

• * * R 
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In the meantime, persecution was raging with equal 
fury through the whole of Christian Africa. The 
history of it acquaints us with the interesting fact, 
that the Gospel had reached even the rfmote country 
to the south of Egypt, called the Thebaid. But c the 
principal Church of Africa, next to that of Alexandria, 
was at Carthage. The Roman governors of that part 
of the country had for some years been indulgent to 
the Christians, and even assisted them ig* evading the 
laws which were intended for their annoyance; but 
Satuminus, who now held the office, began the custom 
of putting Christians to death ; and it was, perhaps, 
not unnatural, that a loss of sight, which came upon 
him shortly after, should be considered as a visitation 
from Heaven. His successors in the province followed 
the iniquitous example; and one of them, named 
Scapula, was addressed in a special treatise by Ter- 
tullian, which is still extant. We have also an Apology 
from the same author, that was perhaps published 
in 205, which proves the sufferings of the Christians, 
at that period, to have been exceedingly severe. 

If the advice of Tertullian, who was at this time a 
Montanist, had been extensively followed, the Chris- 
tians would have materially contributed to the aggra- 
vation of their own sufferings. It was laid down as a 
principle by these rigid enthusiasts, that it was not 
lawful to seek safety py flight. Though our Saviour 
had expressly told his disciples, if they were persecuted 
in one city to flee to another, the Montanists denounced 
such conduct as cowardly, and unworthy of a Christian. 
Tertullian even wrote a special treatise upon the sub- 
ject ; and we may conclude that he did not shrink from 
personal danger during this trying time, thoifgh he 
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escaped with his life, and employed his pen in attempt- 
ing to check the cruelty of the heathen. It is plain 
that these severe notions of Christian duty did not 
generally prevail. Clement, as we have seen, set the 
example of seeking safety by flight ; and though Origen 
continued in Alexandria, and often courted martyrdom, 
yet he has left his opinion in his writings, that a 
Christian was not bound to expose himself to the cer- 
tainty of desith. There is evidence that some persons 
did not scruple to purchase their safety by payment of 
a sum of money ; and even whole churches or com- 
munities of Christians appear to have submitted to a 
kind of annual tribute, which obtained for them this 
exemption from persecution. The increasing numbers 
of the Christians would nrlhke this a source of consi- 
derable wealth to rapacious governors ; and it becomes 
a true remark, that the lives of Christians were spared, 
and that, consequently, their religion was continued, 
because it was found more profitable to tax them than 
to destroy them. 

The Christians of Antioch were still under the 
bishopric of Serapion, who held it from 189 to 21 1. 
He addressed a work to Domninus, who, through fear 
of personal danger, went over to the Jewish religion, 
which seems to show, though Severus had forbidden 
both Jews and Christians to make proselytes, that the 
Christians were in the worse ^condition of the two. 
Asclepiades, who ultimately succeeded Serapion, had 
himself been a sufferer in those scenes of cruelty. 

The remote province of Cappadocia also contained 
many Christians. Alexander, bishop of Flavias, whose 
name # will occur frequently hereafter, was thrown into 
prison \ and Claudius Hpripinianus, the governor, was 
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excited to still greater violence, by finding his own 
wife a convert to the religion which he was persecuting. 
His exertions were checked by his being seized with a 
loathsome disorder, which he concealed for some tpne, 
that the Christians might not look upon it as a demon- 
stration from Heaven in their favour : but before he 
died he had almost himself adopted their religion. 

Little is known of the events which took place, 
during this period, at Rome. When «ne emperor 
issued his decree, he sent an order to the capital, that 
persons attending illegal meetings were to be brought 
before the prefect of the city. It was easy to apply 
this order to the meetings of the Christians for reli- 
gious worship ; and the emperor returned to Rome, in 
203, to see it put in execution. The bishopric was at 
this time held by Zephyrinus, who had succeeded 
Victor in 201. He had, therefore, but a short time for 
the peaceful government of his flock : aftd we cannot 
tell whether it was at this or a later period, that he 
exerted himself to save the members of his church 
from the contagion of heresy. He appears to have 
been well aware of the importance of the unity of faith. 
Praxeas, who had been in personal communication with 
Victor on the subject of the Montanists, was put out 
of communion with the church of Zephyrinus, for his 
own erroneous tenets. He then recanted his errors, 
and wrote a book expressive of his penitence : but sub- 
sequently he returned to his former opinions ; and we 
shall see that he obtained many followers. The heresy 
of Theodotus was also warmly opposed by Zephyrinus, 
and he succeeded in bringing back Natalius to the 
Church, who, as we have seen, had accepted th^ office 
of bishop among the follower^ of Theodotus. 
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We know nothing of the personal history of Zephy- 
rinus during the persecution : but the emperor’s resi- 
dence in Rome gave rise to many public opportunities 
for the Christians to be treated with severity. Upon 
his # return, in 203, he celebrated a triumph for his 
victory in the East, and the unwillingness of the Chris- 
tians to join in such solemnities always exposed them 
to insults and indignities. At the same time, he mar- 
ried his eld^t son, Caracalla, to the daughter of Plau- 
tianus ; and the latter person has been charged with 
taking an active part in harassing the Christians. In 
204, the secular games were exhibited, which ought to 
have come round only once in a century; but the 
emperor chose to celebrate them before the proper 
time ; and we may be sure^hat Christian blood flowed 
freely in the amphitheatre on this occasion. 

So terrible was the cruelty exercised at this time by 
the heathen* that Christian writers began confidently 
to predict that the end of the world was at hand. The 
notion had been lately gaining ground, that this event 
was to be preceded by the coming of Antichrist: 
though the term Antichrist seems rather to have been 
applied to all heretics and opposers of the truth, than 
to any particular individual. The Roman Government 
was naturally looked upon as Antichrist : and the Mon- 
tanists, who had from the first assumed the spirit of 
prophecy, indulged in many predictions that the empire 
of Rome would shortly be dissolved. The notion ap- 
pears to have been entertained by persons who did not 
otherwise agree with Montanus; and we are perhaps 
to add this to the other causes which prejudiced the 
Roman Government against the Christians. 

Tfte weak condition of the empire, with respect to 
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its defence against the barbarians, has already been 
mentioned; and predictions concerning its downfall 
were likely to increase the alarm which was beginning 
to be generally felt. It would be easy to^represent the 
Christians as wishing the completion of the ev%nt 
which they predicted ; and when the laws of the empire, 
as well as the whole power of the state, were directed 
against Christianity, it was not surprising if some 
Christians ventured to express a hope thjt the power 
of their oppressors was shortly coming to an end. It 
was not, however, to be expected that they would be 
allowed to circulate such opinions with impunity ; and 
while the Christians brought upon themselves, by such 
predictions, the indignation of the heathen, we may 
conclude that the fullest measure of their violence 
would fall upon the Montanists. 

The coming of Antichrist was expressly asserted by 
a writer named Jude, who published a commentary 
upon Daniel's prophecy of the seventy weeks. Other 
writers also came forward, at this period, in defence of 
Christianity, though the mere profession of it was at- 
tended with danger. A dialogue, ^entitled “ Octavius,” is 
still extant, which was written by Minucius Felix, a 
lawyer of eminence at Rome, which throws consider- 
able light upon the treatment of the Christians, and is, 
at the same time, a powerful exposure of the absurdities 
of paganism. 

If the emperor took an active part in exciting his 
subjects to injustice and cruelty, he probably ceased 
to do so after the year 208, when he set out with his 
two sons, to complete the conquest of Britain ; and the 
war detained him in that island till the beginning of 
2 1 1, when he died at York. # 
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We should wish to have some materials for tracing 
the effect of the persecution in our own island, where 
Christianity, as has been already stated, had made con- 
siderable progress, and even in remote parts of it ; but 
welcnow nothing beyond the fact of the emperor being 
here in person, when he would be able to see that the 
terms of his edict were complied with. We may hope, 
however, that he was satisfied with having watched the 
execution o£it for the last. six years : and, in addition 
to the usual anxiety of a military expedition in an im- 
perfectly civilised country, we know that these last 
years of his life were filled with continued uneasiness, 
occasioned by the unnatural quarrels of his sons. There 
is no authentic tradition of the Christians in Britain 
being exposed to any peculiar trials during the reign of 
Severus. On the contrary, all evidence points to the 
earliest martyrdom having taken place at the end of the 
third century: and if the British Church escaped at the 
present period, we may hope that the storm was be- 
ginning to subside in other parts of the world. 

The painful and perplexing part in the history of 
this emperor is, that he once protected the Christians, 
and afterwards exposed them to the most savage bar- 
barities : and so long as his edict continued in force, it 
was in the power of any magistrate to torture and de- 
stroy them. 

It was perhaps fortunate for the Christians that Ca- 
racalla and Geta, the two sons of Severus, were jealous 
of each other, and that Caracalla, after murdering his 
brother, that he might have the empire to himself, was 
a tyrant to all his subjects. Such conduct, as was the 
case in the reign of Commodus, drew off the attention 
of tlfe heathen from harassing the Christians: and Ca- 
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racalla was much too insensible to any feelings of reli- 
gion, to give them annoyance on that account It has 
been mentioned, that he had a Christian nurse in his 
childhood, so that he may have known^something of 
the manners and opinions of the Christians : buF all 
such impressions were effaced long before he mounted 
the throne ; and it must have been some motive of 
policy, rather than any principle of justice or kindness, 
which caused him to begin his reign by r allowing all 
exiles to return to their homes, whatever may have 
been the nature of the accusation against them. We 
may even suppose, when we consider his conduct to his 
father during his latter years, that the mere pleasure 
of counteracting his orders might have led him to show 
favour to the Christians, o*.at least to those persons 
who had been sent into banishment by his father. 

An edict like this, though not specially intended to 
relieve the Christians, could hardly fail to benefit some 
of their body ; and there are several indications that 
other evils, beside those of exile, were beginning now 
to press less heavily upon them. Alexander, the 
Cappadocian bishop, who had been in prison since the 
year 204, recovered his liberty ; and Clement of Alex- 
andria, who had taken refuge in that country, was able 
to pay a visit to the Christians of Antioch. The state 
of things must have been still more peaceful in 214, 
when Alexander undertook a journey to Jerusalem, 
from no other motives than those of devotion, and to 
survey the scenes of our Saviour's sufferings. The 
visit turned out of much more importance to himself 
than he had expected. The Bishop of J erusalem, whose 
name was Narcissus, was now 116 years old, having 
been elected to the see in 196. His life was ofle of 
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particular strictness and severity ; but this did not 
hinder him from being attacked by such atrocious 
calumnies, the truth of which was most solemnly 
attested, thatjie thought it best to withdraw, and was 
no? heard of for some years. The falsehood of these 
charges was afterwards fully established; and when the 
vacant see had been filled successively by three bishops, 
Narcissus suddenly reappeared. He was again elected 
to discharge* his episcopal duties ; but his great age 
rendering him almost incapable, it was decided that a 
coadjutor should be appointed. 

It was just at this juncture that Alexander arrived 
from Cappadocia: and though the translation of a bishop 
from one see to another was as unprecedented as the 
case of a bishop having amassistant, both these objec- 
tions were disregarded in the person of Alexander. 
He was persuaded not to leave Jerusalem : and Nar- 
cissus dying shortly after, he continued the sole bishop 
of that see, which he filled to the middle of the century. 
In many respects, he was one of the leading characters 
of his time : and the library which he founded at 
Jerusalem was of great service to Eusebius, when he 
was writing his history. 

The continuation of Origen’s history also shows that 
persecution had subsided at Alexandria. He is known 
to have visited Rome while Zephyrinus was bishop, that 
is, before the year 218: and^he took the journey 
merely for the love of seeing a church of such great 
antiquity. He probably went thither in 213; and 
upon his return home, he found the number of his 
hearers so greatly increased, that he was obliged to 
commit the younger part of them to Heraclas, who had 
now attended him for ten years ; his own time being 
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devoted to the instruction of those who were further 
advanced, and to studying the Scriptures. Many of 
the heathen attended his lectures, and were often drawn 
on insensibly to embrace the Gospel, whil$ they thought 
that they were only acquiring human wisdom. 3*ut 
the fame of Origen was not confined to Alexandria. 
An Arabian prince sent letters to the bishop, and to 
the Roman governor of Egypt, requesting that Origen 
might come and instruct him in Christianity. The 
request was granted; which seems to prove de- 
monstrably, that the government no longer molested 
the Christians: and we cannot doubt that a teacher like 
Origen produced a great impression in the country 
which he visited ; but it is plain that Christianity was 
not then introduced into Arabia for the first time. It 
is possible that this may have been the same country 
which had been visited by Pantaenus more than twenty 
years before : and in the course of the present century 
we meet with several Arabian churches, with bishops 
at their head. One of them, named Hippolytus, who 
lived about this period, was a man of great learning, 
and the author of various works, a few only of which 
have come down to our day. 

There appear, however, to have been more than one 
writer of this name, and their works may have been 
confounded, or ascribed to the wrong person. One of 
them is thought to have been bishop of the city named 
Portus, at the mouth of the Tiber; and it has been con- 
jectured that the Arabian Hippolytus quitted his own 
country, and settled in Italy. It is, however, more 
probable that the occupiers of the two sees were 
different persons, each of them bearing the name of 
Hippolytus ; and the works which are extanf have 
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generally been ascribed to the one who was bishop in 
Arabia, and who had the advantage of conversing with 
Origen during his visit to that country. 

If Origen returned to Alexandria before 215, he was 
driven from it in that year by the cruelty of Caracalla. 
The Christians, however, were not at this time the 
special objects of his vengeance. The inhabitants in 
general had provoked him by reflecting upon his 
conduct, and#particularly by allusions to the murder of 
his brother. The emperor went in person to Alex- 
andria, and presided at an extensive massacre of the 
citizens. If he singled out all who had been most loud 
in denouncing him for his crimes, the Christians could 
hardly have escaped ; but religion had nothing to do 
with his atrocities : and we*are informed that so little 
did he care about religious distinctions, that the temples 
of the gods were openly pillaged ; so that the Christians, 
who at this time had probably no public places of 
worship, but met in each other’s houses, were perhaps 
more likely to escape than their heathen neighbours. 
The pillage of the temples may have been merely a 
measure of rapacity on the part of the emperor, who 
wished to get possession of their treasures : and we may 
be sure that the Christians, who had had but a short 
respite from the recent confiscations, would not be in 
danger of attracting much notice from the emperor, if 
his object was plunder. We kr^ow, however, that the 
Christians did not altogether escape : or at least they 
thought it prudent to retire before the storm. 

Origen, and perhaps many of his Christian hearers, 
sought refuge in flight. He took the opportunity of 
visiting Palestine; and Theoctistus, bishop of Caesarea, 
was so* struck with his learning and his knowledge of 
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the Scriptures, that he allowed him to expound them 
publicly in the church, though at present he was only 
a layman. We may form some idea of the strictness 
of ecclesiastical discipline* in those’* d$yf, when we 
find the Bishop of Alexandria remonstrating with^his 
brother of Caesarea for his irregularity in giving this 
permission. The Alexandrian church did not allow a 
layman to expound the Scriptures to the congregation; 
but such restrictions were not universal,.; and in the 
present instance, Theoctistus quoted several precedents 
which authorised him in engaging the services of 
Origen. Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem, took the 
same view upon this question ; and we may conclude 
that such was the custom in the churches of Palestine ; 
but Demetrius was not s&tisfied, and Origen having 
been recalled by him to continue his lectures in the 
school, returned to Alexandria about the year 217, or 
perhaps later. - 

It was either shortly after his return, or while he 
was still residing at Caesarea, that he was sent for to 
Antioch, upon rather an extraordinary occasion. The 
disgraceful reign of Caracalla came to a close in 217 ; 
and Macrinus, his successor, who had caused him to be 
put to death, met with a similar fate in the following 
year. The empire was then given to Elagabalus, who, 
before his elevation, had been priest of the Sun, at 
Emessa, in Phoenicia. Notwithstanding this sacred 
office, he is represented as a monster of vice and 
sensuality ; but his mother's sister, Mammaea, bore a 
very different character. Though she is described as 
being fond of money, both heathen and Christian 
writers have joined in. giving her credit for being 
impressed with feeling pf religion. Some havfc even 
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supposed her to have been a Christian ; but the suppo- 
sition does not rest on sufficient grounds. She may 
perhaps have seen the absurdity of many of the heathen 
superstitions,# and her long residence in Syria was 
likely to make her acquainted with some of the tenets 
of the Christians. She had even heard of the fame 
of Origen ; and on one occasion, while she was at 
Antioch, she sent an escort of soldiers, requesting him 
to come anA discourse with her on matters of religion. 
It seems most probable that this took place in the first 
year of her nephew’s succession to the empire, when 
he is known to have passed through Antioch, in com- 
pany with his mother and her sister. 

Origen complied with the invitation, and met 
Mammaea at Antioch, but^re know nothing of the re- 
sult of the interview. It certainly produced no effect 
upon the emperor, who, upon his arrival at Rome, 
in 219, attempted to establish the worship of the Sun, 
to the exclusion of every other deity. All the most 
sacred symbols of superstition which the city pos- 
sessed were ordered to be removed to the temple of 
the Sun : and the heathen writer who gives us this 
account states expressly that the Jewish, Samaritan, 
and Christian religions were among the number of 
those which were thus to be suppressed. Christianity, 
however, was not treated worse than the numerous 
forms of heathenism. In some jespects it was, perhaps, 
benefited by this mad attempts of Elagabalus. It was 
no new thing for Christians to perform their acts of 
worship in secret ; and one of the charges brought 
against them was, that they had no temples or altars. 
It was, therefore, easy for them to evade the emperor’s 
command without beingj observed ; but if the heathen 
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wished to worship any other deity beside the Sun, 
they could hardly do so without some public act which 
exposed them to detection. If Elagabalus had con- 
tinued longer on the throne, he might, without intend- 
ingit, materially have aided the triumph of Christianity. 
Many objects of pagan devotion would have been 
forgotten, while Christianity was still making its 
way in secret. But even the degenerate Romans 
could not long endure the absurdities a#d crimes of 
such an emperor ; and after a reign of not quite four 
years, he was murdered in 222, being then not more 
than eighteen years old. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Alexander Severus. — Erection of Churches. —The later Plato- 
nists, at Alexandria.— Origen ; his Ordination, and Residence 
at Caesarea; his Works. — Montanists. — Council of Iconium. 
— Persecution under Maximinus. — Councils. — Opinions con- 
cerning the soul. — Reign of Philip. 

N O prince bad as yet been called to the empire 
under fairer promises of happiness to himself and 
to his subjects than Alexander Severus, who succeeded 
his cousin, Elagabalus. His mother, Mammaea, whose 
regard for religion has been already mentioned, had 
taken great pains with his education. It has been said 
of both of them, that they were Christians ; but the 
remark made above, concerning the mother, must be 
extended also to the son. He certainly was not a 
Christian, though his early impressions had led him to 
think favourably of those who professed that religion. 
When he mounted the throne, he was only sixteen 
years of age ; so that we must not think much of his 
having an image of Christ in his own chamber, and 
praying to it every morning. The fact is stated by a 
heathen historian ; but it is added, that he offered the 
same worship, not only to Abraham, but to Orpheus, 
and the impostor Apollonius of Tyana. With a mind 
apparently so open to feelings of religion, it is impos- 
sible that he would have listened to any proposals for 
harasling the Christians. 
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In some points he even took their customs as a 
model for himself. He had observed that they never 
filled up any ecclesiastical appointment without pub- 
lishing the names of the candidates, and nonsuiting the 
people as to their fitness; and accordingly, he ordered 
the same to be dpne in appointing the governors of 
provinces, or any public officer. He was also much 
pleased with the sentiment, which was so common in 
the mouths of Christians, “Do not to another what you 
wish him not to do to you;” and he ordered it to be in- 
scribed upon several public buildings. But his appro- 
bation of the Christians was carried further than this. 
He may be said to have expressly tolerated their 
public worship ; for when the keepers of a tavern 
claimed a piece of ground* that had been occupied by 
the Christians, the emperor adjudged it to the latter, 
adding the remark, that it was better for God to be 
worshipped there in any manner, than for the ground 
to be used for a pot-house. 

The last anecdote might lead to an interesting in- 
quiry into the period when the Christians first began 
to meet in churches, or at least to have buildings set 
apart for public worship. They probably acquired 
this liberty earlier in some countries than in others ; 
but we can hardly doubt that some such buildings 
were possessed by them in Rome, during the reign of 
the present emperor. We know’ that, for many years, 
they met in each other’s houses. Concealment on 
such occasions was absolutely necessary ; and we may 
judge of the perils with which they were beset, as well 
as of the firmness of their faith, when we know that 
the excavations in the neighbourhood of Rome, which 
were formed by the digging of stone, were used for a 
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long time by the Christians as places of religious 
meetings. In these dark and dismal catacombs, which 
may still be seen, and which still bear traces of theiy 
forager occupants, the early martyrs and confessors 
poured forth their prayers to God, and thanked their 
Redeemer that they were counted worthy to suffer 
shame for his name. Here also the remains of their 
dead were interred ; and it was long before the in- 
tolerance of their enemies allowed the Christians to 
breathe a healthy air, or enjoy the light of heaven 
while they were engaged in their sacred duties. This 
indulgence appears to have been gained at Rome 
during the period of comparative peace, which began 
with the death of Septimius Severus; but since 
Elagabalus prohibited ever£ kind of public worship, 
except that of the Sun, we may perhaps conclude, that 
few, if any, religious buildings had been possessed by 
the Christians, till the time when Alexander decided 
the case in their favour. 

At that time they had a piece of ground belonging 
to them, and it appears to have been the property, not 
of some individual who was a Christian, but of the 
whole community. It was probably bought out of the 
common fund, which has already been mentioned as 
belonging to the Christians ; and the emperor's decision 
makes it plain that it had been used for the purposes 
of public worship. It is not probable that the Christians 
met in the open air. The spot must, therefore, have 
been occupied by some building, which was either a 
private dwelling converted to this sacred purpose after 
•its purchase by the Christians, or one which had been 
specially erected for the occasion. The latter con- 
clusion would be the mof t interesting, as containing 
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the earliest evidence of the building of churches; 
though it might be thought that the present edifice 
was rather of an inferior kind, since the opposite party 
intended to turn it into a tavern. Thia is not impro- 
bable ; or rather we may be certain that the first 
churches erected by the Christians were of a poor and 
humble character, that they might not provoke the 
jealousy of the heathen. It was, perhaps, owing to the 
general toleration which was allowed hp the present 
emperor, that the Christians were able to appropriate 
any building for their own religious ceremonies ; and 
it might be thought that some law was still in force, 
which gave to informers the power of seizing any 
property which they could prove to belong to a 
Christian. 0 

We have seen, at the beginning of the century, that 
confiscations of this kind were made by the Government, 
and other instances will occur a few years later, when 
persecution was revived ; it was perhaps argued in the 
present instance, that the piece of ground belonged of 
right to the emperor, because it had been purchased by 
Christians ; and application was made to him, that he 
would exercise his power of seizing it, and grant the 
use of it to the keepers of a tavern. If this were so, 
we might also say that the first Christian church was 
the gift of a heathen emperor ; and there is reason to 
think that from this bme the right of possessing places 
of worship was generally exercised by the Christians. 

It is a sure indication of a period of peace to the 
Church, when the ecclesiastical historian meets with 
few incidents to relate. While persecution was raging, 
every church had its own interesting, though painful, 
stories : but the mere progress of Christianity*among 
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the heathen, when unchecked by open and legalised 
violence, is traced rather in its lasting effects than in 
the history of each successive step. The Alexandrian 
church alone*or the single life of Origen, if circum- 
stantially detailed, would be sufficient to prove the 
inroads that Christianity was making upon heathenism. 
The philosophers in that city were obliged to abandon 
their principles, and to form a new system, which has 
been called Jhe Eclectic, or the school of the later 
Platonists. They could not shut their eyes to the fact, 
that Christianity was gaining rapidly upon them, and 
that, as a scheme of religion, it was far purer and 
sublimer than their own. They therefore endeavoured 
to prove that the doctrines held by the Christians con- 
cerning the nature of God, 4iis Word or Son, and the 
Spirit emanating from Him, were all to be found in 
the philosophical system of Plato. In order to establish 
this resemblance, they gave an entirely new interpreta- 
tion to the language of Plato, and ascribed to him 
opinions which he had never held. By this artifice 
they thought to check the progress of Christianity, and 
to show that, after all, it was merely a corruption of 
Platonism. 

It is greatly to be regretted that Christians in- 
cautiously lent their aid in tracing this fanciful resem- 
blance. They thought to do away the objection to the 
Gospel in the eyes of the heatheji, if they showed it to 
be like to the philosophy of Plato. They therefore 
asserted, that Plato had borrowed many of his ideas 
from the writings of Moses : and the most mysterious 
doctrines of Christianity, even that of a Trinity, were 
said to be found in the works of the heathen philosopher. 
This compromise between the two parties appears to 
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have taken place at Alexandria, about the beginning of 
the third century. Arnmonius Saccas, who had once 
been a Christian, was considered at the head of these 
later Platonists ; and Origen, in his younger days, had 
attended his lectures. 

Origen, as well as the other Christian writers of 
Alexandria, has often been charged with borrowing 
largely from Plato. But it was his language only 
which they borrowed, not his philosophy Plato never 
conceived the ideas which were ascribed to him by the 
philosophers of Alexandria ; and the latter pretended 
to find them in his writings, merely that they might 
be able to check the progress of Christianity. Origen, 
however, was extremely incautious, in some of the 
opinions which he expressed. He was too fond of 
fanciful speculations into subjects which human reason 
cannot fathom : and he carried to an unwarrantable 
length the system of allegorising the Scriptures. This 
fanciful method of interpretation, was not an invention 
of Origen, nor of the Christian fathers. They found 
it already carried to a great length by the Alexandrian 
Jews, who seemed to have adopted it in order to esta- 
blish a resemblance between the writings of Moses 
and those of the Greek philosophers. There was not 
a passage in the Scriptures, even in the books which are 
purely historical, which was not supposed to contain a 
hidden or allegorical, meaning. If we read the works 
of Philo Judaeus, we might almost suppose that he did 
not receive the words of Moses and the other sacred 
writers in their literal sense at all; he might be supposed 
to have understood them, as if the events recorded had 
not really taken place, but as if some moral and religious 
truth was intended to be conveyed to the readef by the 
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narrative. It would probably be very unjust to Philo 
and his countrymen to charge them with such extrava- 
gance, though their own words, and their fanciful 
method of interpretation, have exposed them to it ; but 
it i£as laid down as a principle with expositors of that 
school, that every passage of Scripture contained at 
least three meanings ; one, which was the literal or 
historical ; another, which conveyed some moral lesson ; 
and a third, yhich was still more sublime and mystical, 
and which, under the semblance of something visible 
and earthly, was intended to reveal the truths of the 
invisible and spiritual world. 

It was foot unnatural that the Alexandrian Chris- 
tians should adopt this method in their interpretation 
of Scripture. They knew that it would be acceptable 
to the Jews: and even the heathen had learnt to extract 
meanings from the works of their own writers, which 
were very different from the plain and obvious sense. 
Clement of Alexandria belonged to this allegorical 
school, and his pupil, Origen, carried its principles to 
still more unwarrantable lengths. We know, from his 
own words, that he was accused of taking dangerous 
liberties with the Scriptures : and from the causes 
already assigned, or from others which have not been 
explained, a disagreement arose between him and his 
bishop, Demetrius. It is most probable that this had 
something to do with his leaving Alexandria in 229, 
when he paid a second visit to Caesarea, in Palestine. 
He took this opportunity of receiving ordination from 
Theoctistus, the bishop of that see, who was assisted by 
Alexander of Jerusalem, and other bishops. He was 
now forty -five years of age; and we might wonder that 
he hid put off his ordination so long, and that he did 
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not receive it in his own city, and from his own bishop. 
Demetrius complained of the irregularity; but it is 
plain that Origen was extremely popular in Palestine, 
and the Bishop of Alexandria found few persons who 
took his own view of the matter. # 

It is to be regretted that we have not more materials 
for explaining the cause of the quarrel between De- 
metrius and Origen. It might be thought that the 
Bishop of Alexandria complained of thf Bishops of 
Palestine conferring ordination upon a person not be- 
longing to any of their dioceses ; and it would have 
been held irregular in those days, as well as imprudent 
at any period, to ordain a stranger without a certificate 
of approbation from the church to which he had be- 
longed. It appears, howewer, that Origen had been 
furnished with a letter from Demetrius, which was 
probably the usual document by which a Christian ob- 
tained admission to communion with the members of 
a foreign church. Demetrius must, therefore, have 
considered Origen’s opinions to be sound upon funda- 
mental articles of faith : but it does not follow that he 
looked upon him as a fit person to receive ordination. 
It also appears that the teacher of the school received 
his appointment from the bishop, and was under his 
authority while he held that office : so that Demetrius 
may have had reason to complain on this ground, of 
Origen going into a foreign country to receive ordina- 
tion. It has been thought, that the bishop had begun 
to be jealous of the great fame of Origen ; and it is 
most probable that many causes combined to widen the 
breach between them : but it seems almost certain that 
Origen’s own opinions were partly instrumental in 
exciting the ill-will of the party which opposed liim. 
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Origen, after visiting Greece, returned once more to 
his native city, but he was unable to continue there. 
Demetrius now found the Egyptian bishops and his 
own clergy pij pared to join in condemning him. Two 
syribds were held in Alexandria, the first of which 
prohibited him from teaching, and ordered him to 
leave the city ; the second went still further, and de- 
graded him from his rank of priest. Origen had perhaps 
already quitted the city; but he left it finally in 231, 
and never again returned to it. His place in the school 
was supplied by Heraclas, who had been a long time 
his pupil, and latterly his assistant; but he did not hold 
this station long ; for the bishopric becoming vacant in 
the following year by the death of Demetrius, Heraclas 
was elected to fill it Another pupil of Origen, named 
Dionysius, was appointed to the school. 

Origen now took up his abode permanently at 
Caesarea, aijd continued without interruption his 
laborious commentaries on the Scriptures. The 
churches of Phoenicia, Arabia, and Achaia, as well as 
those of Palestine, had declared decidedly in his favour : 
and though the Bishop of Alexandria had taken pains 
to write to other churches, giving them an unfavourable 
account of Origen’ s tenets, it does not appear that he 
produced much impression. The Bishop of Rome is 
said to have convened a synod upon the occasion ; but 
we are not acquainted with the result of its deliberations. 
Each church being at this time # entirely independent of 
any other, and exercising authority only over its own 
members, Demetrius could only have written these 
letters to caution other bishops against receiving 
Origen to their communion, or any persons professing 
the Opinions of Origen : but it is probable that these 
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opinions had been little heard of except in Alexandria, 
and related to subjects which did not excite much at- 
tention, nor seem of that importance which Demetrius 
attached to them. There is no evidence that any 
sentence of exclusion was at this time passed against 
Origen by any church or synod, except in his own city 
of Alexandria. Some, as has been already stated, 
openly supported him ; and such was now the peaceable 
state of the church, that persons came from different 
parts of the world to Caesarea, merely for the sake of 
listening to Origen. The names of some of these 
visitors enable us to judge of the progress which the 
Gospel had been making in countries which were little 
known to the Greeks or Romans. Firmilianus came 
from Cappadocia, being nyw, or at a later period, a 
bishop in that province. There were, at this time, 
several churches in Cappadocia; and so well regulated 
were their affairs, that the bishops held annual meetings 
among themselves, to insure uniformity in their pro- 
ceedings. Councils were occasionally held upon a more 
extensive scale, attended by deputies from different 
provinces. One of them was convened about this 
period at Iconium, at which Firmilianus was present, 
and fifty bishops from Phrygia, Galatia, Cilicia, and 
Cappadocia. The heresy of Montanus was the cause 
of it being assembled, which, as we have seen, was con- 
stantly gaining followers, and as constantly opposed 
by the heads of the Church. It was now debated, 
whether baptism administered by Montanists was valid ; 
and the council of Iconium decided that it was not. 

This was the strongest step which had as yet been 
taken against those persons who professed themselves 
Montanists. At first they scarcely deserved the tame 
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of schtontcics ; and the profession of Montanism did 
not j^Jude a man from communion with the Church. 
ty'fjims to have been a want of charity on both sides, 
^jrhfch made tjje breach gradually wider : but it cannot 
be # denied that the Church decided with an over- 
whelming majority of voices against the Montanists. 
The question, as we have seen, was discussed in several 
councils ; and the result was uniformly unfavourable to 
the new opinions. This unanimity among the spiritual 
rulers of the Church seems to have produced little 
effect; and the Montanists cannot be acquitted of openly 
and knowingly opposing themselves to the authority of 
the Church. We learn from Tertullian, who was 
himself a Montanist, that [they used the most con- 
temptuous and provoking fenguage, when speaking of 
those who denied their pretensions. There is reason 
to think that they refused, of their own accord, to join 
in communiqp with the other members of the Church. 
They, in fact, excommunicated their opponents rather 
than were excommunicated by them ; and though it 
does not appear that any general sentence was pro- 
nounced against them, they at length formed themselves 
into separate communities, and regulated their own 
affairs without holding any intercourse with the great 
body of the Church. They did not, however, make 
any alteration in the outward form of ecclesiastical 
government, which had now been established for two 
centuries. They had bishops and clergy of their own; 
they held synods for discussing their common affairs; 
and the Sacrament of baptism was used by them upon 
the admission of members into the Church. It was 
this latter circumstance which led to the most decisive 
step \lhich had hitherto been taken against them. The 
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council of Iconium pronounced their baptism invalid; 
and if a person who had been bred up a Montanist went 
over to the true Church, it was decided that he ought 
to be baptized. This was, in fact, to declare that he 
had not been baptized before, though the ceremony Had 
been performed by the Montanists : from which it 
followed that the clergy of this sect were not acknow- 
ledged to be properly and regularly ordained ; for there 
is no reason to think that the Montanists did not 
administer baptism according to the form of words 
prescribed by our Saviour; and the objection was 
therefore confined to the persons who undertook to 
administer it. 

It had always been held that the power of admitting 
members into the Church by baptism was confined to 
those persons who were ordained by the successors of 
the apostles ; and the Montanists had interrupted this 
succession by electing bishops of their own, without the 
concurrence of those who could trace their commission 
through the successors of the apostles. The Montanists 
were therefore considered to have founded a new 
Church, and not to be a part of the one Catholic 
Church, which had existed from the beginning. This 
was the cause of their baptism being disallowed: such, 
at least, was the custom among the Asiatic churches 
where the opinions of Montanus had made most 
progress ; and there is reason to think that the Church 
of Carthage adopted the same principle. But in places 
where the Montanists were not sufficiently numerous 
to form a separate church, the question concerning 
their baptisms did not come under discussion ; and this 
will perhaps account for the difference of opinion which 
prevailed upon this subject a few years latef} and 
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which caused so much disagreement between the 
Church of Rome and the Asiatic and African churches. 

Two other persons who visited Origen at Caesarea, 
wereAthenocJprus and Theodorus, brothers, and Natives 
of ^ontus. The latter became better known by the 
name of Gregory ; and they continued five years with 
Origen, receiving instruction from him, not only in 
the Gospel, but in the whole range of philosophy and 
literature. # 

* . 

The name of Gregory became still more conspicuous 
in later times, by its receiving the addition of Thau- 
maturgus, or Wonder-worker ; and a life of him, which 
was written in the fourth century, is filled with an 
account of the most astonishing miracles which he is 
said to have worked. Earlier writers mention nothing 
of his extraordinary powers in this way; and it is 
scarcely possible not to come to the conclusion that the 
stories were invented at some later period. It has 
already been stated as the most probable conclusion, 
that the power of working miracles died away gradually 
and imperceptibly ; and instances of them may there- 
fore have occurred in the second, and even in the third 
centuries ; but the miracles ascribed to Gregory of 
Pontus are more stupendous than those of our Lord 
and his apostles : his whole life is represented as one 
continued exertion of miraculous power : and there 
seems no alternative between admitting the whole of 
his miraculous history as true, or rejecting the whole 
of it as false ; it is at least hopeless, at this distance of 
time, and with so few materials for guiding us, to decide 
whether there was any foundation of truth under the 


heap of fictitious exaggerations. That Gregory was a 
bish<J> of great celebrity cannot be doubted; and we 
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may also conclude that the Gospel made extraordinary 
progress among the heathen in his day, and in his own 
province ; but whether it pleased God to make him 
more than an ordinary instrument of spreading the 
kingdom of Christ upon earth, we have no means* of 
ascertaining. 

The longer residence of the two brothers with 
Origen, at Caesarea, was prevented by the death of the 
emperor, who was murdered, in 235, at Mentz, when 
on his way to make war with the Germans. His 
death was brought about by a Thracian named Maxi- 
minus, who was popular with the army on account of 
his gigantic strength, but most unsuited in his mental 
qualities to succeed to the empire. In every sense of 
the term he was a barbariax ; and one of his first acts, 
upon coming to the throne, was to kill all the persons 
who were attached to his predecessor. Four thousand 
lives were sacrificed in this way ; and. among the 
number were several Christians, who had held places 
in the imperial household. 

This is a convincing proof, if any werewanting, that 
the Christians were tolerated, and even favoured by 
Alexander. On the other hand, it has been asserted 
that his reign had been marked by several martyrdoms 
in the capital. This may have been the case, par- 
ticularly when the emperor was absent in the East, 
but there is certainly no evidence of any systematic 
persecution. The celebrated lawyer, Ulpian, who was 
one of the emperor’s advisers, is said to have been 
instrumental in putting many Christians to death ; and 
if we may judge from some fragments of his writings, 
. he was certainly inclined to be intolerant of any strange 
religion. 0 
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These local and temporary attacks upon the Chris- 
tians were of slight importance when compared with 
the atrocities inflicted upon them by Maxirainus. It 
is impossible* to suppose that such a savage cared 
ab&ut religion ; but he, or the persons about him, may 
have seen that the Christians were attached to the late 
emperor, and that they were not unlikely to attempt 
to avenge his death. A persecution of them was, 
therefore, immediately decreed, which would be felt 
more severely after the long interval of security and 
repose. The blow was specially aimed at the heads of 
churches; and where the magistrates were inclined to 
second the cruelty of the emperor, the work of slaughter 
was revived in all its former activity. This is known 
to have been the case in Cappadocia, where the people 
were still more excited against the Christians, in con- 
sequence of some tremendous earthquakes, which had 
swallowed up whole cities ; and the calamity, as usual, 
was viewed as a visitation from heaven, on account of 
the progress of Christianity. 

Great as was the suffering in Cappadocia, Origen 
found it more safe to take refuge in that country than 
to remain at Caesarea. His two friends, Athenodorus 
and Gregory, also fled, and went to Alexandria ; from 
whence we may perhaps infer, that the Christians in 
Egypt were not much molested. Origen took the 
opportunity of visiting his friend, Firmilianus, whose 
city in Cappadocia was also called Caesarea ; and find- 
ing shelter in the house of a lady, named Juliana, 
where he stayed two years, he was able to carry on the 
greatest literary work which he had ever undertaken. 

This was a new and corrected edition of the Greek 
translation of the Old Testament, known by the name of 
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the Septuagint, which had been made about two cen- 
turies before the birth of Christ, and was now full of 
variations and mistakes. Other Greek translations of 
the Scriptures had also been made, the m$st celebrated 
of which were, that of Aquila, who lived in the r&gn 
of Hadrian ; that of Theodotion, which was published 
in the reign of Commodus \ and that of Symmachus, 
the date of which is fixed at the year 202. A copy of 
this latter translation, or rather what wa$ said to be 
the original itself, was given to him by Juliana. Two 
other anonymous versions were also in Origen’s pos- 
session ; and he published all of them in six parallel 
columns, with the text of the original Hebrew. It has 
been said that twenty-eight years were employed upon 
this prodigious undertaking, which may give us some 
notion of the indefatigable exertions of this extraor- 
dinary man. He was at the same time carrying on 
his Commentary upon the Scriptures, w.hich already 
amounted to several volumes ; and though he did not 
permit his homilies to be taken down and published 
till late in his life, they are said to have amounted to 
a thousand. 

If his edition of the Greek translation had come 
down to us, it might be of some use in assisting us to 
settle the text of the original Hebrew. The variations 
in the present copies of the Septuagint are extremely 
numerous ; and Origen took great pains to ascertain 
the true readings. If he succeeded in this point, and 
if we could have the Greek text as it came from the 
pen of the original translators, we should be better 
able to judge of the Hebrew text in those places where 
the modern copies differ from each other. These 
translators lived more than two thousand year^ago ; 
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since which time many mistakes and alterations may 
have been introduced into copies of the Hebrew Bible, 
from which the older copies used by the Greek trans- 
lators were fj*e. The same remark will apply to the 
otlfer translations used by Origen, which were later by 
three or four centuries than the Septuagint, but which 
were made from much older copies of the Hebrew 
Bible than any which we now possess. The great 
work of Origen is unfortunately lost. The Septuagint 
is the only one of the Greek versions which has come 
down to us entire ; and the text of it, as has been 
stated above, is rendered very uncertain by numerous 
variations. Of the other Greek translations we have 
only a few fragments remaining, which serve to show 
that the translators diffeoed exceedingly from each 
other in many of their interpretations. Origen himself 
did not learn the Hebrew language till a late period of 
his life ; but iris love of knowledge urged him to under- 
take this study, when his literary occupations already 
seemed too overwhelming for the mind of one man. 

The death of Maximinus, which took place in 238, 
allowed Origen and the other fugitives to return to 
their homes. The reign of Gordian was one of tran- 
quillity to the Christians ; and we have proof of this 
in their being able to meet together in large bodies to 
settle their own affairs. In all these cases we cannot 
fail to be struck with the unity^which prevailed upon 
all essential points between the members of different 
churches. A man named Privatus was condemned by 
a council of ninety bishops, which met at Carthage, 
while Donatus was bishop of that see. The particular 
heresy of Privatus is not recorded ; but Fabianus, who 
was this time Bishop of Rome, addressed a letter to 
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Carthage, expressing his entire concurrence in the 
sentence which was passed. There seems to have been 
a close connection between the two churches of Rome 
and Carthage. Their situation made the communica- 
tion between them easy ; and among the Western, or 
Latin churches, there was none which could claim pre- 
cedence over them. 

The number of African bishops which met at this 
council cannot fail to strike us with the gveat progress 
which Christianity must have made in that country ; 
and must also convince us that though Tertullian is 
the earliest African writer whose works have come 
down to us, yet the Gospel must have been planted in 
his country at a much earlier period. It has already 
been stated that Carthage jfrobably received its instruc- 
tion in Christianity from Rome; and we shall see 
many instances of the bishops of the two cities being 
anxious to agree with each other, when* they had to 
consult their clergy or the neighbouring bishops. 

A question of still greater importance led to a meet- 
ing of Arabian bishops, about the year 240. Beryllus, 
bishop of Bostra in that country, maintained that our 
Saviour had no distinct personal existence before his 
appearance upon earth; and that he had only the 
divinity, or a portion of the divinity, of the Father 
residing in himself. This, as will be seen, nearly 
resembled the opiniop of Praxeas, which had been 
condemned at the end of the last century. It had 
reappeared from time to time under different forms ; 
and Noetus, who was a native of Asia Minor, had 
been confuted in a special treatise written by Hip- 
polytus, which is still extant. This seems to show, 
that the heresy had for some time been attracting 
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notice in Arabia; but Bostra was the metropolis of 
the country, and the bishop of such a see becoming 
heretical was a sufficient reason for a general meeting 
being held. Wany bishops had engaged him in dis- 
putation, but apparently without success ; and there 
cannot be a greater proof of Origen’s celebrity, than 
that he was invited to take part in this intricate dis- 
cussion. It will be remembered that this was not the 
first time of dhis visiting Arabia ; and his presence, as 
on the former occasion, produced the best effect. 
Beiyllus was convinced by his reasoning, and abjured 
his errors. But it is plain that the Christians of 
Arabia were too fond of abstruse speculations ; and a 
few years later, Origen was once more called into that 
country, to check some erroneous opinions concerning 
the soul. It was contended by a party there, that the 
soul perishes with the body, and that both will be 
restored to life at the general resurrection ; and it is 
satisfactory to find that Origen was again successful 
in exposing the error of such a notion. 

It has, however, been generally supposed, that 
Origen himself entertained some erroneous notions 
concerning the soul, and there are passages in his own 
writings which seem to show that he was too fond of 
indulging his fancy upon subjects of this kind. The 
Scripture has told us very little concerning the state 
of the soul after its separation from the body by death ; 
and the Church had not as yet been called upon 
to give any decision upon the point. It is therefore 
probable that many Christians entertained different 
notions on this subject, which did not lead to any 
inconvenience until persons began to publish their 
speculations to the worlcj, ^We are, however, able to 
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collect, both from the transaction in which Origen was 
engaged in Arabia, and from the writings of Tertullian 
and others, that Christians were at this time generally 
agreed in supposing that the soul in its separate or 
disembodied state enjoyed a kind of consciousness, and 
was not insensible or asleep. They seem also to have 
considered that the souls of good and bad men were in 
a different state, or rather in a different place ; for we 
have little means of judging of the opinion of the 
early Christians as to the actual condition of the souls 
of bad men ; but with respect to the souls of the 
righteous, they conceived them to be in a place by 
themselves, where they enjoyed a kind of foretaste of 
the happiness which awaited them hereafter. 

It was also believed by a large portion of Christians, 
that the resurrection of the righteous would take place 
before the final resurrection of all mankind at the day 
of judgment This was the doctrine of the millennium, 
which has been already mentioned as entertained by 
several Christian writers of the second century. When 
they spoke of the first resurrection, they meant that the 
righteous would rise and reign with Christ upon earth 
for a thousand years, at the end of which period the 
general resurrection would take place. It was natural 
for them to add to this belief, that the souls of the 
righteous, while they were in their separate abode, 
were anxiously lookiryg forward to the time of the first 
resurrection, when they would be released from their 
confinement ; and their surviving friends did not think 
it improper to make it a subject of their own prayers 
to God, that he would be pleased to hasten the period 
when those who had departed in his faith and fear 
might enter into their heavenly kingdom. \ 
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This was the only sense in which prayers were 
offered for the dead by the early Christians. They 
did not think that their prayers could affect the present 
or §iture condition of those who were departed. They 
believed them to be in a state of happiness immediately 
after death, and to be certain of enjoying still greater 
happiness hereafter. It was only the period of their 
entering upon this final state which was supposed to be 
affected by t#ie prayers of the living, and it afforded a 
melancholy satisfaction to the latter to meet at the 
graves of their friends, or on the anniversary of their 
death, and to remember them in their prayers to God. 

The notion had not as yet been entertained that their 
prayers were heard by the departed, or that these 
could in turn address themlelves to God, and benefit 
the living by their prayers. The first person who 
seems to have introduced any new speculation upon 
this subject \0as Origen ; and it is difficult to form any 
correct notion of the opinions which he intended to 
support Perhaps he had not come to any definite 
conclusion : and it is to be regretted that he entered 
at all upon a question which the Scriptures have left 
in obscurity. His mind, however, was peculiarly 
inquisitive upon these matters. He seems to have 
imagined that the soul of every person had contracted 
a certain stain of guilt, which was necessary to be 
effaced before it could be fitrfor the happiness of 
heaven. This cleansing was to be performed by fire; 
and every soul, even of the best of men, was to pass 
through this fiery purification. This, however, was 
not to take place immediately after death, but at the 
time of the resurrection ; so that Origen’s notion was 
totalljJ different from th^t which was introduced in 
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later times concerning a purgatorial fire, though it may 
in some measure have led the way to it : but it is 
probable that the generality of Christians, at the period 
which we are now considering, had heard nothing of 
the soul having to pass through fire after its separation 
from the body. 

The reign of Philip who succeeded to the throne by 
contriving the death of Gordian, in 244, would be more 
interesting than any which preceded it, if it could be 
proved, as some persons have asserted, that he was a 
Christian : but it seems certain that he was not It 
was scarcely possible for any person of education at 
this period to have been ignorant of Christianity ; and 
there may have been traditions that Philip, at some 
time of his life, was inclined to adopt it ; but whatever 
may have been his own opinions, his public conduct, 
after he mounted the throne, can only be explained on 
the principle of his being attached to heathenism. The 
fact of Origen having addressed a letter to him, and 
another to his wife or mother, Severa, can hardly be 
taken as a proof that the writer had brought him over 
to his own faith, nor do we even know the subject of 
these letters. That Philip showed no inclination to 
persecute the Christians, and that on the whole their 
condition was prosperous during his reign, may be 
taken as an undoubted fact ; but this had been the 
case ever since the d^ath of Maximinus, and proves 
very little as to the personal conduct of the emperor. 

The only exception to this tranquillity during the 
present reign was at Alexandria, where Dionysius was 
now bishop, having succeeded Heraclas in 246, or 247. 
He was a man of profound learning, and in every way 
suited to his station, as will be seen by the rfligious 
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controversies in which he was engaged, and by his 
conduct during times of severe trial to the Church. 
His flock was exposed to some danger in 248, when 
the heathen inhabitants, from some cause which is not 
explained, began to break out into violent attacks upon 
the Christians. This appears to have been a mere 
ebullition of popular feeling, without any order from 
the Government ; and the formidable progress which 
Christianity #was making, may fully account for the 
heathen having recourse to such measures : but the 
cruelties which they practised upon the Christians were 
excessive. Fortunately they did not last long; they 
continued till the Easter of 249, when the heathen 
began to quarrel among themselves for some political 
differences, and thus a shcfrt respite was given to the 
Christians. 
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CHAPTER XV, 

Tranquillity of the Church and Corruption of Morals. — Persecu- 
tion under Decius. — Origin of the Monastic System. — Case of 
the Lapsed. — Schisms at Carthage and Rome. — Unanimity of 
different Churches. — Valerian favours the Christians. — Mutual 
relation and intercourse of Churches. — Questions concerning 
the validity of Heretical Baptisms. 

I T was stated at the end of the last chapter that the 
Alexandrian Christian* enjoyed but a short respite. 
A season of suffering was now coming on, which had 
not been experienced since the issuing of the edict by 
Septimius Severus, in 202. Nearly forty years had 
elapsed since the death of that emperor ; and, with the 
exception of the short reign of Maximinus, the whole 
of the period had been one of comparative tranquillity 
to the Christians. Heathenism appeared to be hasten- 
ing rapidly to decay. Philosophers and men of learning 
did not attempt to defend its inconsistencies and ab- 
surdities ; and the only method they could devise for 
checking the progress of the Gospel was, to invent a 
resemblance between ^s doctrines and those of Plato ; 
a resemblance which could only be maintained by an 
entire alteration and perversion of Plato's own writings. 
Christianity, on the other hand, numbered among its 
defenders and teachers the profoundest scholars of 
the day. It had long ceased to be professed by the 
lower or middling classes, only; and since the midfile of 
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the second century, it had been finding its way into the 
camp, the courts of justice, the senate, and even the 
palace of the emperor. It might, perhaps, be doubted 
whether seasjns of persecution or of peace were most 
in^rumental in producing converts to the Gospel The 
constancy of the Christians under suffering had a 
powerful effect in convincing the heathen that they 
were neither enthusiasts nor impostors : and some of 
the best an<^ sincerest converts were perhaps brought 
into the Church in this way. But forty years of peace 
must also have had their effect in allowing the Chris- 
tians to spread their doctrines openly and without fear. 
The erection of churches, which seems to have begun 
during this period, was a public refutation of the ancient 
prejudices, that the Christens were atheists. Though 
we need not ascribe anything miraculous to the pre- 
servation of a church at Neocaesarea, in Pontus, while 
all the neighbouring buildings were destroyed, by an 
earthquake, such an incident was sure to be noticed at 
the time ; and it could hardly be contended, as before, 
that earthquakes were visitations from Heaven, and a 
proof of the gods being angry with the Christians. It 
may be added, that the charitable fund which every 
church possessed for the support of its poorer members 
might incline the heathen to admire a system of religion 
which produced such unequivocal fruits ; and if some 
persons became proselytes in the hope of partaking of 
this fund, we must remember that those who distri- 
buted it were fully able to detect hypocrisy ; and even 
where the convert had little evangelical piety, he had 
given up a religion which had cost him no effort to 
abandon, because it had never established any real 
holdiupon his heart. 
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Such was the state of things when Philip was put to 
death by the contrivance of Decius, in the July of 249. 
But though Christianity had been gaining ground for 
so long a period, it had not, in every respect, the same 
pure and heavenly aspect as in its earlier days, when 
the believers were of one heart and one soul. It now 
numbered in its ranks many wavering and timid dis- 
ciples, who were little prepared to stand the fiery trial, 
and to come out unhurt. Prosperity and security were 
beginning to show their usual effects. The difference 
between heathens and Christians, as to the performance 
of their moral and social duties, was no longer so 
strongly marked. Religious speculations had more 
than disturbed the unity of faith ; and a contemporary 
writer, himself a bishop a$d martyr in the cause, in- 
forms us that the manners of the Christians, and even 
of the clergy, had been becoming gradually corrupt. 
He speaks of a secular ostentatious spirit being very 
apparent. Marriages were formed with heathens ; and 
even bishops were seen to neglect their flocks, and 
employ themselves in the most ordinary occupations, 
with a view to getting money. 

This honest recorder of his brethren’s shame looked 
upon the conduct of the new emperor, Decius, as a 
chastisement from Heaven, intended mercifully to 
correct the increasing corruption. The motives which 
urged the emperor himself have not been clearly ascer- 
tained ; but at the end of 249, or early in 250, he issued 
an edict, by which the Christians were to be com- 
pelled to sacrifice to the gods. As was the case in 202, 
there seemed to be nothing wanting but this licence 
from the head of the Government, to let loose all the 
most cruel and malignant passions of the heart against 
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the Christians. Every quarter of the empire presents 
us with its anecdotes of suffering and slaughter. Alex- 
ander, the venerable Bishop of Jerusalem, who had 
held the bishopric nearly forty years, was thrown into 
priSon, where he soon after died. Origen was also im- 
prisoned, and continued in that state till the death of 
Decius. The same indignity befell Babylas, bishop of 
Antioch; but, like his brother of Jerusalem, he died 
before he w^ released. Origen’s friend, Gregory, who 
was become Bishop of Neocaesarea, in Pontus, was 
obliged to conceal himself, ; but many of his flock were 
imprisoned and put to death. The storm raged se- 
verely in Asia Minor ; and one bishop is mentioned, 
Eudaemon of Smyrna, who was frightened into a denial 
of his faith ; but several other persons had the courage 
to receive their crown of martyrdom. 

Alexandria, and the whole of Egypt, became once 
more the scone of cruelty and outrage. Sabinus, the 
Roman governor, contrived to get Dionysius into his 
power, and sent him prisoner to a place called Tapo- 
siris ; but the bishop effected his escape, and, by con- 
tinuing some time in retirement, preserved his life for 
future trials. Egypt, and the country adjoining it, 
afforded great facility for concealment. Large tracts 
of mountain and desert furnished protection to the un- 
happy Christians ; and several persons who fled from 
persecution never returned agaiij to their former habits 
of life. Monks and hermits owed their earliest origin 
to this cause. One of the fugitives, named Paul, has 
acquired the celebrity of being the first hermit. He 
had received a learned education, and was left by his 
parents at an early age with a considerable fortune ; 

but, having retired into the desert during the Decian 
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persecution, when he was twenty-two years of age, he 
concealed himself in a cave, and continued to inhabit 
it till the following century. 

Other causes, however, had been in qperation for a 
considerable time, which made persons not disinclihed 
to a life of monastic retirement. One division of the 
Gnostics, and after them the Montanists, had recom- 
mended and practised many severe rules of mortifi- 
cation and abstemiousness. The human njind is always 
too much inclined to make religion consist in a scrupu- 
lous observance of outward ceremonies; and many 
customs which had their origin in real and humble 
piety would come to be adopted from principles of 
ostentation, or at best from habit and prescription. It 
was thus that many of the $arly Christians, either from 
observing the Gnostics and Montanists, or from their 
own inclinations and views of religious duty, persuaded 
themselves that many of the usual enjpyments and 
occupations of life were displeasing to God. The 
Church had never been required to give a decision upon 
the subject; and such matters were wisely and charitably 
left to the religious feeling and the discretion of each 
individual. A time of persecution was perhaps most 
suited to encourage principles of this kind ; and if the 
former part of the third century was likely to make 
the professors of Christianity too much attached to 
the pleasures of this world, the Decian persecution 
was calculated to bring them back to stricter ideas of 
religion, and to revive the notion, which had lately 
been becoming fainter, that it was the duty of a 
Christian to abstract himself from the world. 

There is also evidence that persons who were called 
Ascetics , that is, who imposed upon themselves severe 
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rules of discipline and abstemiousness! had existed in 
Egypt from very early times. There were certainly 
large numbers of persons in the neighbourhood of 
Alexandria hi the beginning of the first century, and 
for some time after, whose habits were so peculiar, and 
who withdrew themselves so entirely from intercourse 
with the world, that some writers have pronounced 
them to have been converts to Christianity. It has 
been already stated, that such a notion is undoubtedly 
incorrect; but there is nothing unreasonable in sup- 
posing that their mode of life produced an effect upon 
the Christians, and induced some of them to follow the 
example. Personal safety supplied a still stronger 
argument for retirement in the time of persecution ; 
and this, as has been observed, was the case in Egypt 
at the period which we are now considering. Many 
countries which were thickly'peopled with Christians, 
such as Italy and Western Asia, would furnish no 
facilities for solitary concealment, but the deserts of 
Egypt were very extensive ; and here we may trace 
the origin of that monastic system which spread 
gradually over Christendom, and still exercises its in- 
fluence over a large portion of mankind. 

It will have been observed, at the renewal of the 
persecution, that the blow was generally aimed at the 
heads of the Church, and a Christian bishop was now 
a much more conspicuous object for attack than in the 
earlier persecutions. This was strikingly the case in 
the two leading churches of Rome and Carthage. 
Decius had been heard to say, that he would rather 
endure a competitor in the empire, than a bishop of 
Rome ; which shows his personal hatred to Christianity, 
and hfc determination to destroy it. The cause of such 

• » i 
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vindictive feelings might seem difficult to ascertain, 
when we consider the extreme disparity between a 
Christian bishop of those days, and the sovereign of 
the Roman empire. It might be thought that the 
emperor could not possibly have looked upon \he 
bishop with any feelings of jealousy or fear ; and if he 
treated him with contempt, it need not have seemed 
surprising. We must, however, remember that the 
Christians were at this period very numerous in Rome. 
They have been estimated to have amounted to fifty 
thousand ; all of whom were submissively obedient to 
one head, with a regularly-organised system of govern- 
ment, and a large pecuniary fund, collected among 
themselves. Associations of this kind have always 
been objects of suspicion t*) kings and rulers : and the 
fact of all these people being bound together by a 
religion which had repeatedly been pronounced unlaw- 
ful, was likely to increase the feeling of hostility which 
had been raised against them. If any member of the 
Roman church was examined before a magistrate, he 
would be found to profess himself subject to the bishop. 
The personal influence of this one man was probably 
much greater than that of the emperor; and if the 
latter was aware that his authority was maintained by 
fear, he might naturally be jealous of a man who was 
beloved as well as obeyed. These considerations 
may furnish some expjanation of the saying which is 
ascribed to Decius ; and the history of this persecution 
shows that his inveterate hatred was not confined to 
words. 

Fabianus, who had filled the see of Rome since 238, 
was put to death ; several of the clergy were thrown 
into prison : and the storm raged with such fury, ^h at a 
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successor to the bishopric was not appointed for more 
than a year. 

This confirms what was said above of the emperor’s 
rage being specially directed against the spiritual heads 
orthe Christians. There would, however, have been 
a difficulty in electing a bishop of Rome at this period, 
because the neighbouring bishops could hardly have 
attended ; and we have seen that their presence was 
necessary t^make the election valid. We may also be 
sure, that if a bishop had been appointed, he would not 
long have survived. The fact of his being appointed 
would have increased the violence of the persecution ; 
and though no case had as yet occurred of a church 
being left without a head, the existing circumstances 
of the Roman church justified the exception. The 
presbyters appeal to have taken upon themselves the 
management of affairs ; and we know that at this time 
the number 4)f Presbyters in Rome was forty-six : each 
of whom may have found abundant employment in 
rendering assistance to the members of his own con- 
gregation. But when anything extraordinary occurred, 
or a communication was received from a foreign city, 
the whole body of presbyters appear to have assembled 
in council, — so admirably organised were the affairs of 
the Christians at this early period, and so little did the 
heathen know of the real strength of the party which 
they were seeking to destroy. 

The see of Carthage was now filled by Cyprian, who 
had succeeded Donatus in 248 or 249. His election 
had been opposed by Novatus and four other presbyters, 
whose factious conduct was productiveof much evil, not 
only to the bishop, but to the Church at large. As soon 
as tte imperial edict arrived at Carthage, Cyprian was 
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obliged to fly for his life, and was separated from his 
flock for about sixteen months ; but we may form some 
notion of his pastoral zeal, when we find him writing 
several letters during that period to his clergy, giving 
them directions upon many important subjects. 

He might have returned sooner to Carthage, it 
Novatus and his followers had not continued to set 
themselves against him. The persecution had caused 
several Christians to pay an outward obedience to the 
edict of Decius, by assisting at a sacrifice. Others, 
who had not actually sacrificed, had allowed their 
names to be added to the list of those who had done so, 
and received a certificate from a magistrate, which 
saved them from further molestation. The number of 
persons who had lapsed, as*it was termed, or who had 
received this certificate, was far greater than on any 
former occasion ; and considerable difficulty was felt as 
to re-admitting them into the Church, ft had been 
the custom for such persons to go through a prescribed 
form of penitence, after which the bishop and the 
clergy laid their hands upon them, and they were 
restored to communion. It was also the privilege of 
confessors, that is, of persons who had suffered torture, 
or received sentence of death, to give to any of the 
lapsed a written paper, termed a letter of peace, and 
the bearer was entitled to a remission of some part of 
the ecclesiastical discipline. 

The absence of the bishop caused a difficulty in the 
admission of these penitents, and many of them were 
in great distress, lest they should die under the sentence 
of excommunication. Novatus and his party were for 
acting without the bishop. They admitted several of 
the lapsed to communion ;^and even some conf$sors 
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so far seconded them, as to make a very indiscriminate 
use of their letters of peace. News of all this irregu- 
larity was conveyed to Cyprian, which added much to 
his troubles mnd anxiety ; but the letters which he 
wrote to his clergy conveyed the charitable direction, 
that if any person had received a paper from a con- 
fessor, and was in danger of dying, fie might be 
admitted to communion without delay. Dionysius, 
whose personal circumstances were similar to those of 
Cyprian, had given the same instructions, during his 
absence, to the clergy of Alexandria. 

These bishops did not mean to countenance or en- 
courage what has been called a death-bed repentance. 
Whether the dying penitent would have his pardon 
sealed in heaven or no, was^not for man to decide; but 
it was. not for man to prohibit him from testifying his 
faith by receiving the symbols of Christ's body and 
blood. It was charitably supposed that if he confessed 
his Saviour with his last and dying words, he could 
not be unfit at the same moment to partake of the 
Eucharist. While there was a prospect of his life 
being preserved, and while the Church had the means 
of putting his sincerity to the test, she prudently 
decreed that his participation in the sacrament should 
be postponed. This solemn rite was considered the 
privilege, as it was the blessing and comfort, of sincere 
believers only. The lapsed hacj shown, in the time of 
trial, that their belief was not sincere ; and though the 
Church did not for ever shut the door against the 
re-admission of such persons, she would not receive 
them among the faithful soldiers of Christ till she 
had exacted from them some effectual tokens of re- 
pentance. 
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The unanimity of different churches upon this point 
was very remarkable, as well as the pains which they 
took to communicate with each other at this trying 
time. The Christians of Rome and Carthage kept up 
a frequent intercourse, and acted in perfect concert 
Though the Romans were still without a bishop, the 
decision of Cyprian met with the approbation of the 
Roman clergy, who held a meeting among themselves 
and agreed to admit the lapsed to communion, if they 
were on the point of death. The majority of Cyprian’s 
clergy acted according to his instructions ; and it is 
observable, that among other directions he told them 
to note the days on which any confessors had died in 
prison, that they might be kept as festivals, when the 
persecution was over. * 

We have already seen instances of this custom being 
observed. The Acts of the Martyr, that is, the cir- 
cumstances preceding and attending hia death, were 
generally committed to writing, and it was usual to 
read them on the anniversary of his martyrdom, either 
at the spot where his remains were deposited, or at 
some other religious meeting. Many of these Acts of 
the Martyrs have come down to us, and some of them 
are undoubtedly as old as the second century \ but it is 
to be regretted that as the number increased, so many 
marvellous circumstances have been introduced into 
these accounts, that it is often difficult to separate 
truth from fiction. Volumes of legends have been 
written, which are manifestly filled with fables ; but 
this ought not to make us reject the whole collection, 
any more than the superstitions of later times should 
lead us to condemn the affectionate piety which dic- 
tated the directions given by Cyprian to his clergy. 
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There can be no doubt that, in those times of trial, the 
zeal of the Christians was animated by a recollection 
of those who had continued faithful unto death ; and 
when personai danger had subsided, it might still be 
fouftd useful to hold up the example of suffering to 
those who were exposed to the still more fatal tempta- 
tions of security and ease. 

In the beginning of 251, Cyprian might have re- 
turned to Carthage, the violence of the heathen hav- 
ing somewhat abated. But Novatus still continued his 
irregular proceedings with the lapsed; and a little 
before Easter an open schism was formed against the 
bishop’s authority. It was impossible to prevent such 
schisms, so long as the government was in the hands 
of the heathen. Cyprians and a whole council of 
bishops might have decided that certain persons were 
not to be admitted to communion ; but if any body of 
persons, however small, thought proper to act in oppo- 
sition to this decision, the majority had no means of 
punishing them. The only expedient was to include 
these refractory members in the same sentence of 
excommunication; but nothing could hinder them from 
communicating among themselves, and admitting other 
persons, who were so disposed, to join them. Thus 
the very attempt to preserve uniformity led the way to 
schism ; and Novatus took the most effectual means to 
secure popularity for himself and his party, when he 
recommended and practised greater indulgence to the 
lapsed than what they were likely to obtain from the 
bishop. 

As soon as Easter was passed, Cyprian was able to 
return ; and his first act was to publish a treatise con- 
cerning the case of the lapsed, and then to convene a 
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council of several bishops and clergy. They decided 
that those who had actually sacrificed should submit 
for a time to a prescribed course of discipline; but that 
those who had only accepted the certificate, if they 
were truly penitent, should at once be restored to c8m- 
munion. The authors of the late schism were excom- 
municated. 

While this council was sitting at Carthage, news 
was brought of Cornelius being elected tojhe bishopric 
of Rome. The absence of Decius, who had marched 
to check an invasion of the Goths, enabled the clergy 
to take this step ; but the spirit of insubordination 
unfortunately spread from Carthage to Rome. Novatus 
had gone to the latter city, and found there a man who 
was in every way ready to "copy his schismatical pro- 
ceedings. This was a presbyter, named Novatian, 
who was charged with having denied his faith, and 
had been put out of communion by theo clergy while 
the see was vacant. 

The similarity of name in the two leaders of schisms 
at Rome and Carthage has been the cause of some con- 
fusion ; and it has been asserted that there was only 
one individual, who was called indifferently Novatus, 
or Novatian, and who opposed himself to the consti- 
tuted authorities of the Church in both cities. This, 
however, seems undoubtedly a mistake ; and it is 
demonstrable from the letters of Cyprian, which are 
still extant, that there was a presbyter of Rome named 
Novatian, who was equally factious with Novatus, and 
who acquired still greater celebrity. He began by 
opposing the election of Cornelius, and setting himself 
up as a rival bishop, having persuaded three other 
bishops, who were simple, uneducated men, to«come 
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from a remote part of Italy, and assist in his conse- 
cration. That there should at one time be two bishops 
of the same see was a thing perfectly unprecedented ; 
the # only exception having occurred at the beginning 
of the century, when Alexander was appointed as a 
coadjutor to Narcissus, in the bishopric of Jerusalem. 
In this case, however, the great age of Narcissus made 
him incapable of discharging his duties ; and there is 
every reason*to suppose that he perfectly agreed with 
the other members of his church, in wishing to have 
an assistant appointed. The decision was novel, but it 
was made unanimously, and to the great benefit of the 
church; whereas, in the case of Corneliusand Novatian, 
there was no doubt whatever, that the former was 
properly elected, and that fhe latter set himself up as 
a rival, with the support of a small minority. It was, 
however, very desirable that the schism should not 
spread ; and* Cornelius, as well as his clergy, were 
anxious that his election should be made known at 
Carthage. Cyprian also took pains to inquire into the 
case, and soon convinced himself that Cornelius was 
the lawful bishop. The next step of the Bishop of 
Rome was to assemble a council, which was attended 
by sixty bishops and a great number of presbyters. 
The proceedings of Novatian were condemned, and 
the decision of the council of Carthage concerning the 
lapsed was adopted, with the additional provision, that 
bishops or clergymen, if they had lapsed, should only 
be re-admitted to communion as laymen, and should 
no longer exercise their spiritual functions. Copies of 
this decision were sent to distant churches ; and Cy- 
prian showed the same wish to produce uniformity by 
annoijhcing the election qf Cornelius to all the African 
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churches, and by publishing a treatise on the unity of 
the Church. 

It was necessary that the heads of the Church should 
act in concert with respect to the lapsed* since a spirit 
was displaying itself in several places of treating these 
unfortunate persons with the utmost severity. The 
Montanists, it will be remembered, had held the most 
unforgiving doctrines with respect to the heavier 
offences ; and there were many who maintained that 
the Church had no power to forgive its members who 
had lapsed. Novatian embraced this principle in all 
its rigour, in which he seems to have been actuated 
merely by the love of opposing Cornelius: for Novatus, 
whose example he had followed in beginning his schism, 
went into the opposite extreme of over-indulgence, 
merely because Cyprian recommended caution in re- 
admitting the lapsed. From this time Novatianism 
became the name of a distinct and num :rous party in 
the Church. All the more flagrant sins, as well as 
that of lapsing in the time of persecution, were held by 
this party to admit of no forgiveness : no repentance 
on the part of the offender, nor any course of discipline 
imposed by the Church, could entitle him to be re- 
admitted to communion. The Novatians, however, 
though at variance with the great majority of the 
Church upon this point, and often spoken of as heretics, 
were not heretical in any leading article of faith. 
Novatian himself, who was a man of learning, published 
a treatise upon the Trinity, which is still extant, and 
refutes the several errors which had then been enter- 
tained upon that mysterious subject. His followers 
also adopted the same form of church-government 
which they found already established. The members 
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of their community were schismatical, and the una- 
nimity which had hitherto prevailed was broken ; but 
they made no innovation in the outward form of their 
establishment; and we meet with Novatian bishops at 
several later periods of history, who were occasionally 
summoned to councils with the other heads of the 
Church, when measures of particular importance were 
to be discussed. 

Cornelius* and Cyprian were not the only bishops 
who took an active part in the question of the lapsed. 
Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, entirely concurred 
with them, and wrote letters, not only to the churches 
nearer home, but to Laodicea, and even to Armenia. 
The only bishop of any note who is mentioned as being 
inclined to agree with Novatian, was Fabius, bishop of 
Antioch. Cornelius had written to him soon after his 
own election, and Dionysius had done the same ; and 
early in 252^ council was held at Antioch to consider 
the question. Fabius did not live to take part in it, 
but the decision was probably unfavourable to Nova- 
tian, since Demetrianus, who succeeded to the see, is 
known to have agreed in sentiment with Dionysius. 
The unanimity of all the principal churches was extra- 
ordinary. The namesofFirmilianus,bishopof Caesarea, 
in Cappadocia, and of Theoctistus of Caesarea, in Pales- 
tine, are already familiar to us. Mazabanes of Jeru- 
salem, Marinus of Tyre, Heliocjorus of Laodicea, and 
Helenus of Tarsus, were also bishops of great note : 
and we are told generally, that all the churches in 
Syria, Arabia, Mesopotamia, Pontus, and Bithynia, 
adopted the same course. 

This frequent intercourse between such distant 
churches took place in 251, when the persecution had 
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considerably abated. In the December of that year 
Decius was killed, and the imperial title was given to 
Gallus and Hostilianus. The latter soon fell a victim 
toa dreadful pestilence, which continued f$r fifteen years, 
and was perhaps a great cause of the Christians dhce 
more becoming the objects of popular fury. Cyprian 
had called a council in the May of 252, which prescribed 
the course of discipline necessary for the lapsed ; but 
when the penitents were again expose^ to trial by 
a revival of the persecution, it was agreed, at a second 
council in the same year, that those who had shown 
from the first a sincere contrition should immediately 
be admitted to communion. Gallus renewed the edict 
of Decius, which had ordered the Christians to sacrifice, 
and Cornelius was put to d$ath in September. Lucius, 
who succeeded him, was obliged to leave Rome ; and 
though he returned at the end of the year, it was only 
to encounter fresh sufferings; and in the March of 
the following year he was also added to the list of 
martyrs. 

Cyprian, in the meantime, had the affliction of seeing 
many of his clergy dragged to prison or to death, but 
contrived to preserve his own life without leaving the 
city. The charity of the Christians at this season of 
trial was very remarkable. An incursion of barbarians 
had carried off a great number of prisoners from some 
part of Numidia, and Cyprian immediately raised a 
subscription for their ransom, which amounted to about 
^3000. Fortunately for the bishop and his flock, this 
second attack upon them was not of long duration. 
Gallus, after a short reign of seventeen months, was 
put to death ; and Valerian was successful in defeating 
another rival, and securing the empire for himselfe He 
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was now seventy years of age, and had always shown 
himself favourable to the Christians ; so that his acces- 
sion was a signal for their being once more freed from 
molestation. • Their only suffering was what they 
shared in common with the heathen, from the continu- 
ance of the pestilence. Cyprian published a work upon 
the subject ; and the kindness of the Christians to each 
other under this heavy visitation, could not fail to be 
contrasted yith the reckless indifference or unnatural 
cruelty of the heathen. There is reason to think that 
Origen’s eventful life was brought to a close at this 
period. He had continued in prison till the death of 
Decius, after which he appears to have resided at Tyre ; 
amd since he died in his seventieth year, the event must 
have happened about 253s 

We have already seen symptoms of his opinions 
being called in question, and of his meeting with some 
inconvenience in consequence of these suspicions ; but 
it does not appear that the prejudice against him 
existed to much extent in his lifetime, nor for several 
years after his death. He was looked upon as a man 
of profound learning, and held the foremost rank 
among the champions of Christianity. This caused 
his name to be long held in great respect : and persons 
were not satisfied with studying and transcribing his 
works, but he was placed at the head of a school which 
honoured him with almost a religious veneration. To- 
wards the end of the present century we read of an attack 
being made upon him by Methodius, bishop of Tyre. 
He was afterwards considered decidedly heretical upon 
several points, and his works have been condemned by 
bishops and councils : but persons who were able to 

read many more of his works than what have come 

• * 
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down to our pwn day, have taken a more favourable 
view of his opinions ; and, like other questions which 
have been treated with a spirit of party, it seems most 
probable that this has given rise to mud* misrepresen- 
tation on both sides ; and that without attempting to 
justify Origen for his bold and fanciful speculations, 
we may still stop short of condemning him as heretical 
on fundamental articles of faith. 

The churches in the west of Europe wqjre now suffi- 
ciently numerous to take an interest in the questions 
which were agitated, and to communicate with those of 
other countries. There is reason to think that several 
foreign missionaries, from Rome, or elsewhere, visited 
Gaul about the reign of Decius, some of whom travelled 
as far northward as Paris f and thus Christianity re- 
ceived a new impulse in that country. 

The names of these missionaries have been preserved, 
and some of them being the same which were borne by 
companions of the Apostles, or by persons mentioned 
in the New Testament, great confusion has arisen in the 
early accounts of the plantation of Christianity in Gaul. 
Some churches in that country have claimed to have 
been founded in the first century; but it seems most 
probable that they received the Gospel at the time, 
and in the manner, above-mentioned ; though it may 
also be true, as was stated in a former part of this 
history, that the south of Gaul was visited by some of 
the Apostles, or their immediate followers. 

We have seen that Christianity had been established 
in that part of the country before the middle of the 
second century : and the Dacian persecution had given 
rise to the same questions about the lapsed which had 
been settled so amicably at Rome and Carthage, ^tar- 
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cianus, bishop of Arles, was rather inclined to adopt 
the severity of the Novatians, which caused Faustinus, 
bishop of Lyons, and other neighbouring prelates, to 
write to Stephen, who now filled the see of Rome, and 
to ‘Cyprian. It was natural for them to consult the 
two principal western churches ; and Cyprian strongly 
urged Stephen to join the Gallic bishops in excluding 
Marcianus from communion, and to recognise the new 
bishop whc^should be appointed in his room. 

The churches of Rome and Carthage could have 
nothing to do with appointing a bishop in Gaul ; but it 
was optional with them to recognise his appointment or 
no ; and if they did not recognise it, any member of his 
flock would be excluded from communion, if he visited 
Rome or Carthage. Thisunade it important that the 
Gallic bishops should know whether they were likely 
to be supported in taking so strong a step as the depo- 
sition of on* of their colleagues. If the churches of 
Rome and Carthage had continued to recognise the 
deposed bishop, a schism must unavoidably have en- 
sued : but if the two most important cities in the west 
of Europe agreed to hold no intercourse with Marcianus, 
there was little chance of his being able to establish a 
party. We do not know what was the opinion or con- 
duct of Stephen upon this occasion ; but it is most 
probable that he followed the advice given him by 
Cyprian, and that their respective churches complied 
with the request of the Gallic bishops. 

An application of rather a different kind was made 
about the same period to Cyprian from Spain. Two 
bishops of that country, Barsilides and Martialis, had 
been deposed for lapsing, and for other offences ; but 
thou^i they had confessed themselves guilty, tfiey went 
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afterwards to Rome, and by making out a false state- 
ment to Stephen, they persuaded him to give them a 
favourable reception ; upon which the two bishops, who 
had been elected in their room, went tin person to 
Carthage, and laid their case before Cyprian. He im- 
mediately summoned a council of thirty-seven bishops, 
and the case appeared so plain, that a letter was written 
to the Spanish bishops in the name of the African 
council, advising them to adhere to wl^t they had 
done. Cyprian apologised for the imprudence of the 
Bishop of Rome, by observing that he was a long way 
off, and had been deceived by a false account ; but he 
added very plainly, that if any person held communion 
with the lapsed and degraded bishops, he became a 
partner in their guilt. t 

These two cases serve to show in what sense the 
bishop of one church could excommunicate the mem- 
bers of another. Such a power was exercised by 
every church, not in virtue of any authority which 
it had over other churches, but as a measure of safety 
and protection to its own members. The power ap- 
pears to have been lodged with the bishop ; but he 
generally acted with the advice of his clergy ; and 
where there was an opportunity of consulting other 
bishops, the matter was frequently discussed in a 
council, as was the case at Carthage on the present 
occasion. t 

Stephen appears to have been of a hasty disposition, 
and to have entertained high notions of the dignity of 
his see. Cyprian, though equally firm, and conscious 
of the independence of his own church, was more con- 
ciliating, and did not dispute precedence in point of 
rank with the Bishop of Rome. If both ha^ been 
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equally warm, their churches would have come to an 
open rupture upon another question which was now 
rising into importance. It had been the custom in the 
Eastern and African churches to baptize those persons 
wlio came over to the orthodox faith from heresy, 
although they had already gone through some form of 
baptism. It has been mentioned that a council held at 
Iconium, in 231, had decided against the validity of 
baptisms administered by heretics. But there were 
older decisions on the same side, and one of a council 
which had been held at Carthage in 215, while Agrip- 
pinus was bishop. If a person had been baptized in 
the Catholic Church, and afterwards fell into heresy, 
he might be re-admitted into the Church by the simple 
imposition of hands from the bishop ; but in the other 
case he was not considered to be rebaptized, his former 
baptism being looked upon as null and void. The 
practice in the Church of Rome had been different; and 
if any person came over to it from heresy, he was 
admitted to communion without being baptized. 

The reason of this difference between Rome and the 
other churches is perhaps to be traced to the fact which 
has been already noticed, that the Roman church (and 
the remark may be extended to all the Italian churches) 
had been less infected by heresies than any other. The 
Gnostics and Montanists had spread their opinions in 
Rome, but not till after they hac^ taken deep root in the 
East; and the reception which they met with in 
Europe had never been so favourable as that which 
had attended them from the first in Asia. Every 
heresy had as yet taken its origin in the East ; and the 
Roman church would comparatively have seen much 
fewe| cases of persons coming over to the°true faith 
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after having been baptized by heretics. It had not, 
therefore, been necessary at Rome to make any regu- 
lation upon the subject Almost every religious party 
administered baptism with the same form of words 
which had been prescribed by our Saviour, and which 
was used in the Catholic Church. The Bishop and 
clergy of Rome had been satisfied with this ; but Mon- 
tanism had made such successful progress in Asia and 
Africa, that the bishops found it necessary to check the 
evil by pronouncing all baptisms to be invalid, except 
when administered within the Catholic Church. This 
decision could not fail to have the effect of throwing a 
discredit upon Montanism and the other sects ; and we 
are, perhaps, doing injustice to the Asiatic and African 
churches, if we suppose them to have felt so warmly 
upon the mere question of baptism ; whereas their real 
object was to preserve the unity of faith, and to guard 
their flocks from the contagion of heresy.# 

From some cause which has not been explained, the 
Bishop of Rome, about the year 254, had a controversy 
with some Asiatic bishops upon this point. It is not 
improbable that some member of the Roman church, 
who had been originally baptized in an heretical com- 
munion, had happened to travel into Asia, and been 
refused admission into the Church on the ground of the 
invalidity of his baptism. When he returned to Rome, 
he would mention the transaction to his bishop ; and 
Stephen was not unlikely to remonstrate strongly with 
the parties who had offered what appeared such an 
insult to a member of his own church. 

Firmilianus of Caesarea, and Helenus of Tarsus, 
were two of the parties engaged in this dispute. Some 
others, from the same part of the world, went in p|rson 
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to Rome ; but Stephen would not even give them an 
audience, and threatened to hold no communion with 
the churches of Asia Minor. Matters had gone thus 
far when the > same question was referred to Cyprian 
by eighteen African bishops. Cyprian never acted 
without consulting some members of his church ; and a 
council of thirty-one bishops happened at this time to 
be assembled at Carthage. Early in the following 
year (256) pother council of seventy bishops was held 
in the same city; and the decision of both councils was 
against the validity of heretical baptisms. Cyprian 
communicated these decisions to Stephen, in a letter 
which was mild and conciliatory, though he asserted 
strongly the right of every church to make rules for 
itself. Stephen replied in>a very different tone. His 
opponents were termed perverters of the truth, and 
traitors to ecclesiastical unity; and the threat was 
renewed of excluding them from communion with the 
Church of Rome. This intemperate conduct did not 
deter Cyprian from adhering to his own opinion, though 
he made no direct reply to the letter of Stephen. 
Writing upon the subject shortly after, he said of his 
threat of excommunication, that the person who uttered 
it was a friend of heretics, and an enemy to Christians. 
He also sent copies of his letters to Firmilianus ; and 
so anxious was he for the preservation of unity, that he 
convened another council in Jhe autumn, of eighty- 
seven bishops, and a large number of clergy and laity. 
The decision was again the same as before ; and the 
bishop had the satisfaction, shortly after, of receiving a 
reply from Firmilianus, fully approving of the conduct 
of the African churches. The Cappadocian bishop 
had jnuch less respect for the dignity of the Roman see 
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than Cyprian was willing to pay to it ; and it is to be 
regretted, that while he differed so totally from Stephen 
in his view of the question, he copied him so closely in 
the intemperance of his language. He spfcke of him as 
a schismatic, and worse than all heretics. He even 
went so far as to say that his just indignation was 
excited by the plain and palpable folly of Stephen, 
who boasted of his episcopal rank, and of his being the 
successor of Peter; and as to the latter#pretension, 
there were many things done at Rome, which were 
contrary to apostolical authority ! Circumstances soon 
occurred, which hindered one of these parties from 
continuing this unhappy controversy. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Persecution under Valerian. — Sabellius. — Gallienus restores tran- 
quillity to the Church. — Dionysius of Alexandria. — Contro- 
versy concerning the Millennium. — Affairs in the East. — Paul 
of Samosata ; his Depositions. — Reign of Aurelian. — Progress 
of Christianity. — Manicheism. — Probus and his immediate 
Successors. 

I F the conduct of Stephen has hitherto caused us 
to view him in no amiable light, his violence may 
be forgotten in the firm»ess and intrepidity of his 
faith. Though the emperor Valerian had shown more 
indulgence to the Christians than any of his prede- 
cessors, andehis own household had been filled with 
them, he was persuaded, in 257, to adopt a very diffe- 
rent conduct. The author of the advice was Macrianus, 
who paid great attention to magicians and astrologers ; 
and these men, who had promised him the empire, 
were particularly indignant against the Christians for 
exposing their magical delusions. The result was, that 
the aged emperor allowed an edict to be issued, that all 
persons should adopt the religious ceremonies of Rome. 
Bishops and presbyters were specially mentioned in 
this edict : and the punishment of exile was appointed 
for those who disobeyed. It was also added, that pri- 
vate meetings should not be held, and that no person 
should enterthecemeteries; thesebeing the excavations 
already alluded to, which were used by the Christians 

for tteir religious meetings, and as hiding-places. The 

• • • 
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punishment of death was not expressly contained in 
this decree ; but while Macrianus was at Rome, there 
would be no difficulty in giving that interpretation to 
it, and one of the first victims was Stephen, who 
suffered martyrdom in August His successor in fhe 
bishopric was Xystus. 

By the end of the same month, a copy of this edict 
was delivered to Paternus, proconsul of Africa, who 
immediately prepared to execute it. Not 9,nly bishops 
and presbyters, but multitudes of the common people, 
even women and children, were brought to trial for their 
religion. Some of them were beaten, others were im- 
prisoned, or sent to the mines in distant parts of Africa, 
this beingnowa common punishment to which the Chris- 
tians were condemned. Cyprian himself was brought 
before the proconsul, and banished to Cumbis, about 
fifty miles from Carthage ; but his confinement was not 
severe, and he was not only allowed to send letters and 
money to the Christians who were working in the 
mines, but even to address large congregations of per- 
sons who flocked to hear him. 

The persecution does not appear to have begun so 
early in the diocese of Alexandria. Dionysius had 
time to write letters to Xystus, and others of the 
Roman clergy, upon the question of heretical baptisms, 
his own opinion having been already expressed in 
agreement with the African councils; and there is 
reason to think that Xystus was much more disposed 
than his predecessor to let the controversy drop. 
Dionysius also mentioned to the^Bishop of Rome that 
he had been lately called upon to suppress a new 
heresy, which had been propagated in the diocese by 
Sabelliusi . > 
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The opinions of this heretic resembled those already 
described as being held by Praxeas and Beryllus, or if 
there was any difference, it consisted in this, that the 
former heretics supposed the whole divinity of the 
Father to dwell in Jesus Christ ; whereas Sabellius 
supposed it to be only a part which was put forth for a 
time, like an emanation, and was again absorbed in the 
Deity. All of them, however, agreed in denying the 
Son and the* Holy Ghost to be distinct persons ; and 
Dionysius, after writing some letters upon the subject, 
and having it discussed in his presence, delivered his 
own opinion more fully in writing. So anxious was 
he for unity upon a point of such vital importance, that 
in his letter to the Bishop of Rome he mentioned what 
he had done, and subjoined copies of his own letters. 

This probably took place at the end of 257, or early 
in 258 ; for in the course of the latter year, Dionysius 
was himself brought before -Emiiianus, the prefect of 
Egypt, and banished to Cephron, on the edge of the 
desert. The form of proceeding against him was 
exactly the same as in the case of Cyprian ; and, like 
that bishop, Dionysius was able to make many con- 
verts in the place of his exile. He was then removed 
to Colluthion, nearer to Alexandria, where he appears 
to have stayed a considerable time. 

Valerian had left Rome early in 258, to make war 
with Persia. He had previously given the title of 
Augustus to his son, Gallienus, and the names of both 
of them appeared at the head of public edicts ; but 
Macrianus, who attended the emperor to the East, had 
the real management of all public affairs, and the per- 
secution of the Christians may be ascribed entirely to 
hims^Jf. In the course of the present yeai*he per- 
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stiaded the emperor to send to the senate a much more 
sanguinary order than had yet been issued. It enacted 
that bishops, presbyters, and deacons should be punished 
immediately with death ; but that senator!, and men of 
rank, and knights, who were Christians, should be 
degraded and lose their property, and if they still 
persisted in their religion, they were to suffer capitally : 
women were to lose their property, and be sent into 
banishment. If any persons connected ~vith the im- 
perial household had confessed before, or should con- 
fess now, that they were Christians, they were to have 
their property confiscated, and to be sent abroad as 
prisoners. This iniquitous edict (copies of which were 
sent to all the governors of provinces) arrived at Rome 
about the middle of summef ; and on the 6th of August, 
Xystus, the bishop, was put to death in one of the 
cemeteries, thus making the fifth bishop of Rome, in 
succession, who had suffered martyrdom in the space 
of eight years. 

The venerable Cyprian was soon called to follow 
him. He had continued in confinement at Cumbis 
since the August of the preceding year, and soon after 
he had received the account of the death of Xystus, he 
was taken before Galerius, the proconsul, who ordered 
him to be beheaded ; and the sentence was executed on 
the 14th of September. His works, which have come 
down to us, are perhaps the most interesting of any 
which had been written up to that period. His letters, 
which are numerous, throw great light, not only on his 
personal history, but on that of the times in which he 
lived, particularly on the controversies in which he was 
engaged; and the system of church-government, as 
pursued at that period, as \yell as the habits of|inter- 
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course between different churches, are all remarkably 
illustrated by the writings of Cyprian. 

Dionysius still continued separated from his flock, 
many of whcffcn suffered death in various ways. ' The 
same cruelties were also practised in other countries ; 
but they were suddenly checked, in 259, by the em- 
peror Valerian being taken prisoner by the Persians, 
in which state he continued- for ten years, — till his 
death. Hi» son, Gallienus, who succeeded to the 
empire, immediately issued an edict for releasing the 
Christians from persecution ; the first effect of which 
was, that the see of Rome, which had continued vacant 
for nearly a year, was filled up by the election of 
Dionysius, who, like his namesake of Alexandria, was 
a man of considerable leaftiing. Gallienus, however, 
was not recognised through the whole of the empire. 
The army in the East gave the imperial title to Macri- 
anus, whose*authority was likewise acknowledged in 
Egypt: the consequence of which was, that in that 
country, and in Africa, the Christians were still ex- 
posed to severe trials. Fortunately, however, Macri- 
anus and his two sons were put to death in 261, and 
Gallienus wrote himself to the Alexandrian Dionysius, 
giving him full permission to return to his diocese, 
and restoring any places which had been used for 
religious worship. 

From the accession of Gallienus we may date the 
commencement of another period of peace to the Church, 
but it was marked, as before, by the growth of religious 
dissensions among the Christians themselves. The late 
persecution had by no means had the effect of checking 
the opinions of Sabellius ; and the Bishop of Alexan- 
dria, fven during his banishment, had employed himself 
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in repressing them. Soon after his return, a charge 
was brought against him, that, in some of the letters 
which he had published against Sabellius,he had spoken 
of the Son of God as a created being, ancHiad not con- 
sidered him to be of one substance with the Father. 
The expressions which he had used soon reached the 
ears of the Bishop of Rome, who felt so keenly upon 
the subject, that without waiting to see an exculpatory 
letter of the Bishop of Alexandria, heaconvened a 
synod of his own clergy, and wrote in their names to 
Dionysius. 

Alexandria, in the meantime, had again become the 
theatre of tumult and bloodshed ; but it was no longer 
a quarrel between the Christians and the heathen. 
^Emilianus, the governor of Egypt, finding the whole 
of the country inclined to support him, assumed the 
imperial title, towards the end of 261. Alexandria 
alone was divided ; and the two parties^of Gallienus 
and iFmilianus filled the city with slaughter, and 
reduced great part of it to a desert. Dionysius was in 
the habit of delivering a charge to his clergy at Easter ; 
but at that season in 262, he could only address them 
by letter. He also wrote an answer to his namesake 
of Rome, and asked to be furnished with a copy of the 
charges brought against himself ; but before the end 
of the year, ^Emilianus was taken prisoner ; and peace 
being now restored at Alexandria, the bishop was able 
to enter more fully into the question, and published a 
work in four books, entitled Refutation and Defence. 
Though the work itself has not come down to us, we 
learn, from a few fragments of it, that the writer had 
been entirely misrepresented as to his opinions about 
the Son t>f God. In his zeal to refute Sabelli|s, he 
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had, perhaps, used some incautious expressions as to 
the human nature of Christ, and had appeared to speak 
of him as a creature : but nothing can be more explicit 
than his denial of holding such a notion ; and the fact 
of his being charged with it is so far satisfactory, that 
it shows the opinion of the Catholic Church in the 
middle of the third century to be equally opposed to 
Sabellianism, and to the notion of the Son being a 
creature, yionysius of Rome also wrote against 
Sabellius, but the work has shared the fate of that of 
his namesake. 

The controversy which employed the pen of these 
two bishops is of great importance in enabling us to 
understand the sentiments of the Church at large upon 
the doctrine of the Trinity. It has been the fashion, 
in ancient and modern times, to put forward the name 
of the Alexandrian Dionysius as a man who held a low 
opinion concerning the divinity of Christ. We have 
seen that the truth of this statement was expressly 
denied by Dionysius himself : but even if it had been 
proved, it would only show more strongly that the 
sentiments which are ascribed to Dionysius were not 
entertained at that time by the Church at large. If 
Dionysius lowered the doctrine of Christ’s divinity, and 
was called to account by the Church for so doing, it 
follows necessarily that the Church did not itself main- 
tain the belief which is censured in Dionysius : so that 
if the opposers of Christ’s divinity imagine that they 
gain an advantage by claiming this distinguished bishop 
on their side,* they must at the same time admit that 
they would have been considered heretical by the great 
body of Christians. If Dionysius believed the Son to 
be one substance with the Father, he agreed with 
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the Catholic Church upon that point ; but if he did 
not hold this doctrine, he differed from the Church. 

The Bishop of Alexandria had no sooner contended 
against one error than he had to encounter another. 
The belief in a millennium, which had been held by 
several writers of distinction in the second century, 
had been rather on the decline since the beginning 
of the third. This was perhaps owing in some 
measure to its having been embraced the Mon- 
tanists, whose tenets had always been opposed by the 
heads of the Church ; and the allegorical interpretation 
of Scripture, which had been carried so far by Origen 
and his school, may also have contributed to remove 
the notion of a millennium. Afterwards an Egyptian 
bishop, named Nepos, published a work entitled, A 
Confutation of the AUegorists , in which he defended 
the literal interpretation of Scripture, and deduced 
from it the doctrine of a millennium. Nepos was 
himself dead, but his work produced a great sensa- 
tion, and gained him so many followers in Egypt, 
that Dionysius called together several of the clergy 
who took an interest in the question, and the dis- 
cussion lasted three days. At length Coracion, who 
was the leader of the millenarians, acknowledged himself 
convinced, and pledged himself never to preach such 
doctrines again. Dionysius delivered his opinion more 
publicly, in a work, in two books, Upon the Promises ; 
and from this time forward we find few writers of any 
note who defended the doctrine. 

While the Alexandrian diocese was thus giving 
birth to religious speculations, the eastern part of 
the empire was suffering from an evil of a different 
kind. The Goths and other barbarous tribes overran 
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a large part of Asia Minor, and not only destroyed 
many of the inhabitants, but carried off great numbers 
as prisoners. Christians and heathens suffered alike 
from these ^vage invaders ; but wherever they settled 
in the country, it was observed that a bad effect was 
produced upon the Christian part of the population. 
Conversion had been going on so rapidly in Asia, that 
there would necessarily be many imperfect and in- 
sincere beHevers in the Gospel ; and some of these 
persons rather copied the licentious manners of their 
invaders, than endeavoured to bring them over to a 
purer creed. The evil was in some measure com- 
pensated by the prisoners who were carried away. 
Several of the clergy had been thus forced from their 
homes, and found them^plves strangers in a foreign 
land. The Gospel was thus carried into countries 
which it had not hitherto reached. There is evidence 
that these ^Christian prisoners had great success in 
converting the natives ; and it seems to have been 
about this period that the nations on the banks of the 
Danube, and the Gallic or German tribes which lived 
at the mouths of the Rhine, received for the first time 
a knowledge of Christianity. The charity of the 
Christians was also very strikingly displayed at the 
time of these invasions. One motive' of these bar- 
barians, in carrying off their prisoners, was to extort 
a sum of money for their ransom ; and Dionysius, 
bishop of Rome, raised a subsiription among his flock, 
to assist in procuring the liberty of some Cappadocian 
Christians. The letter which he wrote upon the sub- 
ject to the Church of Caesarea was read publicly in the 
congregations as late as the fourth century. 

We have hitherto observed that cessation of perse- 
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cution was generally followed by the introduction of 
heresy, or some strange speculations in religion ; but 
the reign of Gallienus presents us with the pheno- 
menon of a bishop of one of the oldest and most 
important churches becoming heretical in a funda- 
mental article of faith. In the year 265, a council 
was held at Antioch, to consider the opinions of Paul, 
a native of Samosata, who had been elected to the 
bishopric of Antioch, in 260. The Chr^tian world 
had never yet seen so numerous a meeting of its 
spiritual rulers. The bishops of all the principal 
Asiatic sees, from Pontus to Arabia, were assembled 
on this occasion. The Western or European churches 
were too far off to send deputies to^the council ; but 
Dionysius of Alexandria wan invited, and was hindered 
only by his great age from attending. He, in fact, 
died while the council was sitting, having first delivered 
his opinion in writing, which contained tfee strongest 
condemnation of the tenets of Paul. 

The Bishop of Antioch is represented as arrogant 
and ostentatious in his conduct, and even corrupt in 
his morals ; but the council was engaged in examining 
his religious sentiments. He appears to have blended 
the mystical philosophy of Plato with the doctrines of 
the Gospel ; and we know that Longinus, one of the 
most celebrated philosophers of his day, was at this 
time residing at Antioch. It may be mentioned, that 
the new Platonic school, with respect to the celebrity 
of its teachers, was now at its height. Porphyry, who 
had studied under Longinus, went to Rome in 262, 
where he found Plotinus already established, and 
attended by many pupils. The books o i the New 
Testament, and all the writings of the Christians, ^ere 
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read by these philosophers, who laboured, as has been 
already stated, to prove that their doctrines were 
borrowed from Plato. Porphyry was one of the 
bitterest enemies that the Gospel encountered, and 
wrote a work against it, in twenty-one books ; but it 
was a great gain to the Christians, when their op- 
ponents attacked them with the pen instead of the 
sword. The work of Porphyry was answered by 
Methodius* bishop of Tyre; but neither the attack 
nor the defence have come down to us. 

The Bishop of Antioch had no intention of injuring 
Christianity when he allowed himself to borrow the 
notions of the Platonic philosophers. He still intended 
to continue a sincere believer, but his heretical tenets 
brought upon him the condemnation of all the Eastern 
churches. His opinion of Jesus Christ agreed in some 
respects with those of Theodotus and Artemas. Like 
those heretkrs, he denied the pre-existence of Christ, 
though he believed in his miraculous conception. He 
taught that Jesus was by nature, and at the time of 
his birth, a mere man ; but that after his birth some 
portion of the divinity resided in him, so that he might 
truly be called God. He taught that it was the Mind 
or Reason of God which was said by Paul to have 
united itself to the man Jesus ; and thus his doctrines 
have been said, not without foundation, to resemble 
those of the Ebionites and of § the Sabellians. They 
were sufficiently subtle and heretical to alarm the heads 
of all the Eastern churches, who now flocked in crowds 
to Antioch, and the question was discussed with the 
deepest attention. Paul was accused afterwards of 
having managed his defence with an intention to de- 
ceive his opponents. He even promised td alter his 
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opinions ; and Firmilianus of Caesarea, whose age and 
character gave him a prominent place in the council, 
advised his colleagues to preserve, if possible, the unity 
of the Church, and not to make any formal decision. 
His advice was followed, and Paul was allowed to con- 
tinue bishop of Antioch ; but we shall see presently 
that lenient measures were of no avail. 

Antioch was at this time subject to the government 
of Odenatus, who, from a private citizen Palmyra, 
had raised himself by his victories over the Persians 
to receive from Gallienus the title of emperor, and the 
actual sovereignty of the eastern portion of the empire. 
He held his honours only for three years, being put to 
death in 267 ; upon which his wife, Zenobia, a woman 
of masculine and enterprising spirit, assumed the im- 
perial title, and for some years maintained her inde- 
pendence against all the power of Rome. When the 
empire was divided, Antioch had naturallytfallen to the 
share of her husband, and the bishop appears to have 
seen the policy of paying his court to Zenobia. Her 
preceptor in Grecian literature had been Longinus, 
which may have inclined her, if she took any part in 
religious controversy, to favour the opinions of Paul. 
It is certain that the bishop continued to propagate his 
heretical doctrines ; and in 269 it became necessary 
for the heads of the church to interfere a second time, 
by holding a council at Antioch. 

Some accounts represent the persons assembled to 
have been as many as one hundred and eighty. One 
of their first acts was to address a letter to Paul, which 
is still extant, and in which they laid down what was 
the belief of the Catholic Church concerning the point 
in question. They maintained the essential d^inity 
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of Christ ; his eternal pre-existence; his creation of the 
world ; his relation to God as a Son — not as a creature ; 
and his miraculous incarnation : and having supported 
these doctriiies by copious references to Scripture, they 
asserted that this belief had been preserved in the 
Catholic Church from the time of the apostles. The 
discussion in the council was conducted principally by 
a presbyter, named Malchion, who was the chief 
teacher in §. school of philosophy at Antioch. The 
questions put by him to Paul were taken down by 
shorthand writers, and afterwards published : and the 
council finally decided that Paul was to be deposed 
from his bishopric, and to be excluded from the com- 
munion of the whole Catholic Church. His place was 
filled up by Domnus, the«son of his immediate pre- 
decessor, Demetrianus; and since the Eastern churches 
had alone taken part in the discussion, a circular letter 
was addressed to the bishop and clergy of every church, 
particularly of those in the West, acquainting them 
with the deposition of Paul, and the election of Domnus. 
The letter sent to Rome was addressed to Dionysius; 
but he probably did not live to receive it, having died 
at the end of the same year, when he was succeeded by 
Felix. Another copy had been addressed to Maximus, 
who was now bishop of Alexandria ; and it is satis- 
factory to find, from the fragment of a letter addressed 
to the latter by Felix, that the Western churches were 
entirely in accordance with the Eastern in their belief 
in the divinity of Christ. 

Though the council of Antioch had deposed Paul, 
and a successor had been elected in his room, the 
ejected bishop still kept possession of the building in 
whic^ he had been accustomed to perform divine ser- 
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vice. It is probable that Zenobia supported him in 
this opposition to the council ; and neither his own 
clergy nor the assembled bishops having power to 
enforce their own unanimous sentence, hecontinued to 
set them at defiance so long as Zenobia retained pos- 
session of Antioch. Her empire was, however, draw- 
ing to a close. The feeble Gallienus was put to death 
in 268, when Claudius succeeded, who has been said, 
but upon no sufficient authority, to have* persecuted 
the Christians at Rome. If he did so, their sufferings 
did not last long; for Claudius himself died in 270, 
and the empire was shortly after given to Aurelian. 
The five years of his reign were almost incessantly 
employed in repelling invasions of barbarians, or in 
recovering the empire of the East from the intrepid 
Zenobia. By withdrawing the Roman troops from 
Dacia, he tacitly allowed the Goths and Vandals to 
occupy that great province ; and since th* country on 
both banks of the Danube thus became more settled 
and less liable to hostile invasion, we may perhaps date 
from this period the introduction of Christianity into 
Wallachia. In 27 2, Aurelian marched against Zenobia. 
Antioch surrendered to him ; and the unhappy queen, 
after being defeated in a pitched battle, and losing her 
capital, Palmyra, was taken prisoner to grace the em- 
peror's triumph at Rome. While the emperor was at 
Antioch, he was appealed to by the Christians to put 
them in possession of the building which was unlaw- 
fully retained by Paul. It was not likely that Aurelian 
would know anything of the rights and pretensions of 
the two rival bishops; but his decision was a very 
impartial one : instead of consulting the clergy of the 
place, who might be supposed to be interest^, he 
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decided that he should be the lawful bishop with whom 
the Italian bishops, and particularly the Bishop of 
Rome, held communion. The council had already 
written to Rfcme, as also to other churches, announcing 
the fact of Domnus being Bishop of Antioch, so that 
the emperor’s decision was immediately followed by 
Domnus being put in possession of all his rights ; and 
thus the singular spectacle was exhibited of the Church 
being unable to enforce its own decrees, and calling in 
the aid of the civil power, though at this time it was 
exercised by a heathen. 

It is almost needless to remark, that the Christians 
of Antioch were no longer afraid of avowing their 
religion. The late decision of the emperor was, in fact, 
a legal recognition of them. Their proceedings were 
now carried on openly ; and neither in the capital nor 
in the provinces was there any occasion for conceal- 
ment. Stitt, however, their personal safety depended, 
in a great degree, upon the will or caprice of the reign- 
ing emperor ; and though no measures of the Govern- 
ment could have hindered Christianity from finally 
supplanting heathenism, it was in the power of the 
sovereign at any moment to let loose against it the 
passions of its implacable enemies. It is certain that 
Aurelian, at the time of his death, was meditating 
some measure of this kind, though we do not know the 
exact motives by which he wgs actuated. He is re- * 
presented as not only cruel, but superstitious ; and like 
Elagabalus, he singled out the sun as a particular 
object of worship. His mother had been priestess of 
that deity, and Aurelian had shown himself extrava- 
gantly profuse in ornamenting his temples ; all which 
may^ incline us to conclude that it was merely the 
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superstition of an old man, acted upon by the persua- 
sions of interested advisers, which led Aurelian to alter 
his opinion and his conduct with respect to the Chris- 
tians. The persecution had perhaps begfcn in Rome, 
and in the places where he was personally present ; 
but his orders had not reached the distant provinces 
when he died, apparently by treachery, in the March 
of 275, in the neighbourhood of Byzantium. 

Tacitus, who succeeded him, revoked* the edicts 
which had been issued against the Christians, but he 
lived only a few months after his accession ; and his 
brother, Florianus, who assumed the imperial title at 
Rome, did not long survive him. Probus then esta- 
blished himself on the throne, and his reign of six 
years appears to have beerf>one of tranquillity to the 
Christians ; but it was during this period that the doc- 
trines which are known by the name of Manichean 
began to spread themselves in Europe. • They were 
first disseminated in Persia by Manes, a native of that 
country, who called himself a Christian, but took great 
liberties with the Gospel, by mixing with it some of 
his national superstitions. The Persians had from a 
very remote period believed in the existence of two 
principles — one of good, and the other of evil ; and 
Manes taught that Jesus Christ was sent into the world 
to free it from the effects of the evil principle. He also 
adopted the same notipn which had been held by the 
Gnostics, that the body of Jesus was a mere phantom. 
Manicheism found many followers. It seemed to ac- 
count for the origin of evil without ascribing it to God 
as its cause ; but it also led men away from con- 
sidering the natural corruption of their own hearts, 
and entirely destroyed the doctrine of the atonement 
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The fundamental absurdity of Manicheism was its 
believing in the existence of two eternal beings. This, 
however, was an error which it shared in common with 
every systerti of heathenism. There was no heathen 
philosopher who did not believe the elements of mattei 
to have existed from all eternity; that they were not 
originally called into being by God, and that he had no 
power to annihilate them : it was sometimes conceived 
that the universe itself was an animated being. But 
the philosophy of Manicheism was different from any 
system which had been taught in Grecian or Roman 
schools : though some professors of Gnosticism appear 
to have held notions which bore a resemblance to those 
of Manes. The second principle or god of the Mani- 
chees was not matter, near the material universe, but 
a being equally spiritual, intelligent, and incorporeal 
with the other. Everything that was good proceeded 
from one ofc these principles ; everything that was evil 
proceeded from the other. It seems, however, to have 
been forgotten, that though this system represented 
God as exclusively the author of good, it subjected 
him to evil, though he was not the cause of it ; for he 
was perpetually exposed to see his own works suffering 
from evils which he could not prevent : which must 
itself have been the greatest of evils to a being of per- 
fect benevolence. And to this we must add, that such 
a notion entirely destroys the # omnipotence of God : 
inasmuch as it supposes that there is something in 
existence, which he wishes not to exist, and yet which 
he cannot destroy. 

It has been said that the'evil principle of the Mani- 
chees bears a resemblance to the spirit of evil, or the 
devjj, whose existence is so expressly asserted in the 
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Jewish and Christian Scriptures. But there is this 
essential difference between them. The devil was a 
fallen angel, and all the angels were created by God ; 
whereas the evil principle of the Manichees was co- 
eternal with God. The agency of wicked spirits is 
allowed for wise reasons by God, who could at any 
moment take from them their power of inflicting evil 
or even of existing ; but the good principle does not 
possess this power over the evil principle, ^pcording to 
the creed of the Manichees. 

Manes is supposed to have been put to death in 277, 
which has caused the origin of Manicheism to be placed 
in the reign of Probus; but the personal history of that 
emperor has no connection with the progress of Chris- 
tianity, which went on rapidly at this period, without 
any interference on the part of the Government to 
hasten or retard it The emperor was generally en- 
gaged in distant wars, and was put to d#a£h in 282. 
Carus, who succeeded him, gave the title of Caesar to 
his two sons, Carinus and Numerianus, the latter of 
whom has acquired the character of a persecutor. If 
Eutychianus, bishop of Rome, who died in 283, suffered 
martyrdom, there was probably some attack upon the 
Christians in the capital; but Numerianus could hardly 
have been the author of it He accompanied his father 
into Persia, who died at Ctesiphon in the Rummer of 
284 ; and he was himself put to death in Thrace, in the 
September of the same year. The title of his brother 
Carinus to the empire was acknowledged in the west 
of Europe ; but as soon as the death of Numerianus 
was known, another emperor was put forward by the 
army, the memory of whose reign is one of the most 
painful in«*he annals of the Church. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Accession of Diocletian. — Gradual Cessation of Miracles. — Her- 
culeus Joint Emperor; Galerius and Constantius Caesars. — 
Persecution) of Christians begun. — Continued Severities. — 
Galerius and Constantius Emperors. — Tranquillity partially 
restored. — Death of Constantius. — Accession of Constantine, 
who favours and protects Christianity. — Ecclesiastical En- 
dowments. — The Catholic Church. 

T HE reign of Diocletian, who was raised from an 
humble station to the empire in 284, was longer 
than that of any of his predecessors since the time of 
Hadrian. It carries us info the beginning of the fourth 
century ; it presents us with the longest and bloodiest 
persecution which the Church had yet encountered ; 
but it is also the introduction to that brighter and 
happier period when the religion of Christ achieved its 
final triumph, and mounted the throne of the Caesars 
amidst the wreck and ruins of heathenism. 

The reader has already been asked to pause more 
than once, that he might survey the state of Chris- 
tianity, and trace its progress through successive 
periods of its history. At the beginning of the third 
century he found it exposed to persecution ; but from 
the year 211 to the middle of the century it enjoyed 
comparative tranquillity, and obtained respectful notice 
even from emperors on the throne. The Decian per- 
secution was then a fiery trial, which purified the 
Churfh from some of those corruptions whifch peace 
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and security are too apt to bring forth ; after which 
another quarter of a century passed away, with little 
of external violence to stop the progress of the Gospel 
It had now become evident that to stop it&y any means 
was impossible. We have few materials for estimating 
the numerical proportion of Christians to heathens at 
the beginning of the reign of Diocletian. The ques- 
tion could only be raised with respect to those parts of 
the world which might be called civilised and which 
were immediately subject to the dominion of Rome. It 
can hardly be doubted that the heathen still counted a 
large majority. The lower orders of people, particu- 
larly in the large towns, were still easily excited against 
the Christians; and the slow progress of their conver- 
sion may^ be accounted foroby their total want of edu- 
cation, and their habitual depravity. It is with such 
men that miracles are almost necessary to produce any 
sudden and extensive impression ; and at the beginning 
of the Gospel, when the foolish things of the world 
were to confound the wise, it pleased God to furnish 
abundantly the evidence of miracles. The consequence 
was, that the Gospel was then embraced eagerly by the 
poor ; while the rich were restrained by their love of 
pleasure, and the wise by the pride of reason, from 
listening to a religion which required the moral and 
intellectual faculties to be submitted to its control. 

The mere fact of t^ve existence of miracles, as well 
as our knowledge of the depravity of the human heart 
and will, might lead us to conclude that Christianity 
would not have made its way at the beginning without 
miraculous agency. But if we may argue at all from 
probabilities, when speaking of the councils of the 
Almighty we might expect that he would not^have 
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continued this support to the Gospel, when it had pro- 
vided itself with the ordinary human means for per- 
suading men to embrace it. Such appears to have 
been the fact* There is reason to believe that miracles 
were by no means so common at the end of the first 
century, as they had been when all the apostles were 
alive ; and though the persons who had received the 
gifts of the Spirit by the laying-on of the apostles* 
hands, continued to exercise these gifts as long as they 
lived, and miracles would thus be witnessed occasionally 
in the second century, they undoubtedly became much 
less frequent, as the writers of that period expressly 
testify. Whether they existed at all in the third cen- 
tury, has long been a matter of dispute ; but God had 
now raised up other agent*, and supplied th^m with 
other evidence for spreading the religion of his Son. 
If we cast our eyes from the time of the first preaching 
of the apostles to the end of the third century, the dif- 
ference is not so much in the number of converts (for 
the day of Pentecost, which produced 3000 at once, is 
perhaps still the greatest phenomenon in the history of 
conversions), as in the rank and learning of the persons 
who professed the religion of Christ. It was this 
which made it no longer possible for the powers of 
this world to extinguish Christianity and re-establish 
heathenism : and when Diocletian was raised to the 
empire, the question merely w*ts, whether the time 
was to be long or short, before the mass of the people 
adopted the religion of their superiors. 

We shall have reason to see that Christianity had 
made no impression upon the heart of Diocletian him- 
self ; though, like most persons of his day, he did not 
view with those feelings of prejudice and Contempt 
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which it excited a century before. It had, in fact, 
obtained for itself toleration and respect, by the mere 
course of events, and by its coming so frequently into 
notice in all the circumstances of public and private 
life. The emperor’s own household was filled with 
Christians, and it was no uncommon thing for not 
only the servants, but the wives and children of men 
of rank, to profess Christianity, though the head of 
the family still continued in heathenisrw. What is 
still more remarkable, Christians were appointed to 
the government of provinces, with an express ex- 
ception in their favour, that they should not be 
required to join in sacrifices. It was well known 
that they assembled in large numbers, for the purpose 
of prayer ; and the buildings in which they met began 
to assume an appearance of architectural splendour. 
This picture of Christianity, as it was at the accession 
of Diocletian, would be much more pissing, if the 
manners of the clergy and of their flocks had corre- 
sponded with the purity of their doctrines. The unity 
of the Church in matters of faith was still preserved 
entire ; and it might boast of members who, for piety 
and learning, have never been surpassed : but five-and- 
twenty years of peace had produced the same effect 
which was seen before the Decian persecution. Pride, 
indolence, jealousies, and dissensions, are named among 
the poisonous fruits of this long season of repose; and 
if Christianity had forced its way into all the trans- 
actions of civil and social life, it furnished a fatal 
warning to those who think that they may mix with 
the world, and yet that their souls are in no danger. 

Few of the Christians were perhaps aware of the 
storm wftich was gathering over their heads * and 
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Diocletian might still have continued to give them 
toleration and protection, if he had found himself 
equal, by his own unassisted strength* to direct the 
vast machine of which he was the mover. There 
were, however, so many enemies to contend with, 
either rivals for the throne, or barbarous nations on 
the frontiers, that in 286, he admitted a partner in the 
empire, by giving the title of Augustus to Maximianus 
Herculeus *and in 292 the two emperors strengthened 
themselves still more, by giving the title of Caesar to 
Galerius and Constantius. In the original partition, 
the government of Europe and Africa was committed 
to Herculeus, while the eastern part of the empire, 
including Egypt, was retained by Diocletian, who 
fixed his residence almost entirely at Nicomedia, in 
Bithynia. When the two Caesars were created, 
Galerius took the command of Illyria, and Con- 
stantius in Spain and Britain ; Italy and Africa still 
remaining subject to Herculeus. The Christian in- 
habitants of these countries soon found the difference 
of their respective governors. 

Diocletian, who had retained the largest portion of 
the empire, was now advancing in age, and becoming 
less fond of active enterprise. His last military 
exploit of any moment was the reduction of Egypt, 
where a rival emperor had maintained himself for 
some years. While he was at # Alexandria, he wrote 
an answer to a letter which he had received from 
Julianus, the proconsul of Africa; and it enables us 
to form some idea of his views upon matters of 
religion. The proconsul had been alarmed by the 
rapid spread of the Manichean doctrines in Africa, 
andjconsulted the emperor upon the subject It was 
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perhaps the Persian origin of these doctrines which 
led Diocletian to take such a prejudice against them ; 
and his letter is conceived in the bitterest spirit of 
religious intolerance. After speaking vary strongly of 
the old religion being supplanted by a new one, and 
of the criminality of suffering established usages to go 
into decay, he ordered that persons professing Mani- 
cheism should suffer capitally, that their books should 
be burnt, and their property confiscated ; J>ut if any of 
them happened to be high in rank or station their 
property should be seized, and themselves sent to work 
in the mines. The terms of this letter have been men- 
tioned more in detail, because it seems to show that the 
mind which could dictate such an order was not far 
removed from conceiving hostility to the Christians. 
It is by no means impossible, that the proconsul of 
Africa, either from ignorance or from design, may have 
confounded the Christians with the Manichees. 

It must have been about the same time that a new 
heresy appeared in Egypt, which was founded by a man 
named Hieracas or Hierax. He professed himself a 
Christian ; but his Egyptian education had led him to 
study astrology and magic, to which he added an ac- 
quaintance with the literature and philosophy of Greece. 
The Manichean doctrines, which were now becoming 
popular, soon attracted his notice. He prohibited 
marriage and the use # of animal food ; in which he 
followed the more rigorous of the Manichees : though 
there is reason to think that Manes did not impose this 
abstinence upon all his followers. Hierax appears to 
have borrowed largely from the Gnostics ; and with 
respect to the nature of the Son of God, he had a 
notion peculiarly his own, which tended to a denial of 
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the eternal existence of the Son. His followers were 
called after him, Hieracitae ; and they were likely to be 
numerous, when we find Manicheism so widely spread 
as to attractothe notice of the Government; and when 
we remember that many persons in Egypt had, from a 
long period, been following an ascetic or monastic life. 
It does not, however, follow that Hierax adopted the 
doctrinal as well as the practical principles of the 
Manichee% They seem to Have been considered as a 
Christian sect, and may have had their share in bring- 
ing Christianity into disrepute, when persecution was 
beginning to revive at the end of the century. 

The emperor had an adviser at hand, who was not 
likely to let his religious bigotry cool. Galerius, who 
was also his son-in-law, \^s of a savage, unfeeling dis- 
position ; and his ambition was gratified, ifl 297, by 
being sent on an expedition against Persia, from which 
he returned victorious. He did not conceal from 
Diocletian that he hated the Christians ; but for some 
time he was not able to move him to any act of violence 
against them. Superstition at length came to his aid; 
and by urging that the Christians impeded the effect of 
their sacrifices to the gods, he persuaded the emperor 
to issue an order, in 298, that all persons holding office 
about court, or in the army, should be obliged to 
be present at sacrifices. Galerius could not at least 
prevail so far as to make the punishment capital ; but 
a Christian was now obliged to choose between giving 
up his situation or denying his faith. 

The countries which were immediately under the 
command of Diocletian and Galerius were likely to feel 
the effect of this edict. Herculeus, whose name was 
alsg fixed to it, was still more anxious than colleague 
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to promote its execution ; and there is some evidence 
that, both in Africa and at Rome, the Christians were 
treated with more severity than the letter of the edict 
warranted. Constantius alone refused t§ enforce it. 
He probably did not make any open resistance to what 
the emperors had ordered, but he took no pains to 
gratify them in their injustice ; and the Christians of 
Gaul and Britain, who were committed to his authority, 
were exposed to much less inconvenienc^than those 
in any other part of the empire. 

Galerius was as yet by no means satisfied with the 
success of his measures for harassing the Christians ; 
but having met Diocletian, at Nicomedia, in the winter 
of 302, he persuaded him in the following spring to 
issue a more decisive edicts The terms of it were, 
that the Churches of the Christians should be pulled 
down, and their books burnt ; and if any persons refused 
to give up their books, they were liable to be punished 
capitally. The order was executed at Nicomedia on 
the day of its being first published ; and the church, 
which stood on a high spot of ground, was demolished 
in a few hours by the soldiers. On the following day 
another edict was issued, that all Christians who held 
any public station should be removed ; that inferior 
persons should be subjected to torture and imprison- 
ment ; and that no Christian should be allowed to be 
plaintiff in any cause. Their meetings were also strictly 
prohibited ; and the houses in which they were held 
were liable to be seized for the use of the state. Copies 
of these orders were immediately sent to all the pro- 
vinces, and in some places they arrived in time for the 
heathen to have the special gratification of destroying 
the churches on Good Friday. # 
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The former order was also still in force, that 
Christians in office should attend the sacrifices ; and 
the example was set in Nicomedia of punishing capitally 
those who refused to comply. Diocletian himself was 
now roused to more vigour by being persuaded that 
the palace at Nicomedia was twice set on fire by 
Christians. The first objects of his tyranny were his 
own wife, Prisca, and (which is still more extraordinary) 
her daughjp Valeria, the wife of Galerius, both of 
whom had embraced Christianity ; and both of them 
were compelled to join in a sacrifice. 

It might have been thought that the two emperors 
were now satisfied with the orders which they had 
issued ; and if the zeal of the people was deficient in 
molesting the Christians* it was excited by the pub- 
lication of violent attacks upon their religion and its 
authors. Diocletian, however, had by this time fully 
adopted th$ views of his son-in-law ; and symptoms of 
rebellion having shown themselves in Armenia and 
at Antioch, he chose to vent his indignation by still 
greater severities against the Christians. A new order 
was issued, that the heads of the churches in every 
place should first be put into prison, and then that 
everymeans should be used to compel them to sacrifice. 
Christian blood had already been made to flow, but 
from this time all doubt was removed as to the real 
meaning of the late decrees. Anthinius, bishop of 
Nicomedia, was beheaded, ancl great numbers of his 
clergy shared the same fate. Some were burnt to 
death ; others were drowned ; and the prisons were so 
full of these unhappy victims, that there was no room 
for ordinary criminals. 

The same scenes were acted in various parts of the 
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empire ; and we may judge of the extent to which the 
cruelty was carried, when we read of persons who had 
their lives spared, because, when they were senseless 
from pain, or their hands powerless from the rack, they 
were made to go through some act of sacrificing which 
satisfied the magistrates. Constantius alone refused to 
countenance such iniquitous proceedings ; and if any 
churches were pulled down in the countries under his 
authority, it was not by his direction, and £e gave the 
Christians all the protection in his power. 

Before the end of the year, Diocletian and his son- 
in-law left Nicomedia, having first put forth another 
general order, that all persons whatever, not merely the 
clergy, should be compelled to sacrifice. The twentieth 
anniversary of Diocletian’s® accession to the empire 
furnishecT a good opportunity for putting this cruelty 
into practice, and the solemnity was kept by Galerius 
at Antioch, and by the emperor himself a* Rome. In 
both places the Christians were exposed to much 
suffering ; but, from some cause or other, Diocletian 
was so much displeased with his Roman subjects, that 
though it was the depth of winter, and his health was 
very unfit for travelling, he suddenly left the city, and 
in the summer of 304 found himself once more in 
Nicomedia. Notwithstanding his departure, the Chris- 
tians of Rome were likely to have little respite, while 
that division of the empire was under Herculeus ; and 
Marcellinus, the bishop, who died in the month of 
October, is said by some writers to have suffered mar- 
tyrdom. The see continued vacant for three years, 
which might also seem to indicate more than an ordinary 
persecution. This was certainly the case in Africa 
and Egypt, which were likewise under the government 
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of Herculeus. Several of the bishops and clergy were 
put to death by Anulinus, proconsul of Africa ; and 
particular pains seem to have been taken, in that 
country, to«force the Christians to give up their books. 
It was thought that many persons showed too great a 
willingness to surrender them ; and the name of tradi- 
tores , which they continued to bear ever after, carried 
with it no small disgrace. 

In the iieantime, Diocletian’s health was becoming 
rapidly worse ; and in 305 Galerius was able to accom- 
plish his favourite design, of persuading him to abdicate 
the empire. He even succeeded in prevailingupon Her- 
culeus to do the same : upon which the title of emperor 
was assumed by himself and Constantius, and that of 
Caesar was given to Sevemis and Maximinus. # This was 
followed by a new partition of the empire. Galerius 
retained Illyria, Greece, Egypt, and all the East, while 
Africa and the west of Europe fell to the share of 
Constantius. 

This was a fortunate change for the Christians of 
Africa and Europe, who had before been suffering 
under Herculeus. Persecution was now almost at an 
end in those countries ; and the case of the lapsed 
occupied the attention of the bishops, as it had done 
after the reign of Decius. Though Egypt was still 
under Galerius, Pelf r, who was now Bishop of Alex- 
andria, and who was old enough to have experienced 
the sufferings of the former period, published a set of 
rules for all the different cases of the lapsed, in which 
he followed generally the mild and indulgent measures 
of his predecessor, Dionysius, and of Cyprian. A 
council was held about the same period at Illiberis, or 
Ehgra, in Spain ; the decisions of which, tfith regard 
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to the lapsed, partook much more of the severity of 
the Novatians ; and. we may perhaps trace the same 
principles in another canon of this council, which 
ordered that bishops and clergymen, if they happened 
to be married, should live separate from their wives. 
Paintings in churches were likewise forbidden, as was 
the use of wax candles in the cemeteries, because they 
were used at heathen festivals. 

We must remember that this was not a general 
council, and that its decisions were binding only upon 
those churches which sent bishops to attend it It had 
long been the custom for such councils to be assembled ; 
and the division of the empire into provinces suggested 
an arrangement which was found convenient for the 
Church. Provincial councilrappear to have been held 
every year, or sometimes oftener ; and it happened, as 
might have been expected, that the decisions of one 
council were, in some instances, opposed *0 those of 
another. This, however, was not the case in matters 
which were considered essential. Upon these great 
points the whole Catholic Church had hitherto been 
unanimous ; but where the question was of less import- 
ance, affecting merely a point of discipline or of cere- 
mony, not only every provincial council, but every 
separate church, was at liberty to make its own regula- 
tions. 

* 

Mensurius, bishop of Carthage, was consulted upon 
another occasion, which arose out of the late perse- 
cution. It has been mentioned that it was the custom 
to keep up the memory of martyrs by an annual cele- 
bration; but their names had nowbecome so numerous, 
that it was necessary to have some selection of them, 
which was-generally left to the bishop ; and Mensurius 
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was consulted as being the chief bishop of the province. 
He wrote in reply, that those ought not to be placed 
on the lists of martyrs who had courted death voluntarily, 
or who hadtsurrendered their books before any inquiry 
was made. It even appears that some persons had 
been anxious to be put into prison, either for the sake 
of the support which they received there from the 
charity of the Christians, or that the credit which they 
gained as confessors might cause their former irregu- 
larities to be forgotten. 

While the Christians in the West had leisure to pay 
this attention to their spiritulft concerns, their brethren 
in the East had occasion bitterly to lament the elevation 
of Maximinus, who was in every way suited to second 
the cruelty of Galerius. • Syria and Egypt were com- 
mitted specially to his government : but we read of 
great barbarities being occasionally practised in Meso- 
potamia, Arabia, Cilicia, Cappadocia, and Pontus. 
Orders were sent into all the provinces that the heathen 
temples should be restored. Men, women, and children 
were to be compelled to attend the sacrifices, and to 
taste the meat which had been offered to some idol. 
By a refinement of cruelty, it was also ordered that 
whatever was offered for sale in the market should 
first have been made to touch a portion of the sacrifice ; 
and the managers of the public baths were to let no 
persons wash themselves clean from these pollutions. 
It was a common sight to see crowds of Christians, 
even aged bishops and clergymen, transported from 
their homes to work at hard labour in the mines. 
Others had one of their eyes put out, or the joints of 
their feet dislocated. Peter, bishop of Alexandria, 
wa| obliged to save his life by flight : and, as if the 
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Church had not suffered sufficiently from the violence 
of its enemies, internal dissension was now added to its 
misfortunes. Meletius, bishop of Lycopolis, taking 
advantage of the absence of Peter from Alexandria, 
undertook to make regulations which none but Peter 
himself had power to make. It was in vain that other 
Egyptian bishops remonstrated with him upon his 
conduct, he found a party willing to support him : and 
the Meletian schism continuedfor some year% to distract 
the Alexandrian Church. 

It might be thought that the Bishop of Lycopolis 
was guilty of no irregulftity in making rules for his 
own flock,' but that he was only exercising a right 
which was possessed by the independent head of every 
church. This, however, was not the nature of the 
transaction in which he was engaged. The early his- 
tory of the jurisdiction of bishops is involved in some 
obscurity : and it is probable that different customs 
prevailed in different countries : but we have sufficient 
authority for saying that the Bishop of Alexandria 
exercised a kind of supremacy over several other 
churches. His diocese, in the modem sense of the 
expression, was very extensive, though it resembled 
rather what is now called the province of an archbishop. 
The churches, not only of Egypt and the Thebaid, but 
of Pentapolis, and other districts ^of Africa, acknow- 
ledged him as their primate. Alexandria was the 
ecclesiastical, as well as the civil, metropolis of that 
portion of the empire ; and the Bishop of Alexandria, 
as a metropolitan bishop, had rights and privileges 
which were not enjoyed by the other bishops of his 
province. It would be difficult to define exactly the 
nature of these privileges. Some of them were rather 
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matters of dignity and precedence, than of any actual 
authority ; but there were several affairs to be trans- 
acted in a province which required the sanction, if not 
the presenoe, of the metropolitan. The Bishops of 
Rome and Carthage were primates, or metropolitans, 
in the same manner with the Bishop of Alexandria : 
and in course of time the same system prevailed in 
every province : but we know that it was introduced 
into these churches, and some others, as early as the 
third century, if not before. 

We may now understand why the conduct of Meletius 
was so irregular, and brought upon him such universal 
condemnation. Instead of respecting the rights of 
Peter, as his metropolitan bishop, he acted in defiance 
of them, and even exercised them himself. The time 
which he chose for this flagrant breach of discipline 
was an aggravation of the offence. When his primate 
was in concealment, and the whole Egyptian Church 
in the greatest distress, he tried to introduce the addi- 
tional evils of insubordination and discord ; and the 
sequel of his history will show that he was much too 
successful in accomplishing this object. 

Maximinus continued Ins cruelties for several years, 
particularly in Egypt and Palestine; but political 
changes took place, which materially affected the con- 
dition of the Christians in other parts of the world. 
In 306, Constantius died at York : and his son Con- 
stantine, who was now in his thirty-second year, and 
had been residing with Galerius at Nicomedia, con- 
trived to elude the emperor's vigilance, and to arrive 
in Britain just before his father expired. The soldiers 
would immediately have given him the title of emperor, 
but # he was satisfied with that of Caesar, which was 
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conferred upon him by Galerius ; and he continued 
to show to the Christians the same indulgence and 
protection which they had received from his fatherf 
There is no evidence that Constantius was converted 
to the Gospel, but he seems to have discarded the 
* errors of polytheism, and to have brought up his son 
Constantine in the same notions with respect to religion. 
Neither of them, perhaps, had any fixed creed : but 
they could not be ignorant that the principles of 
Christianity were purer than those of any heathen 
system ; and that Christians, though they might be 
mistaken in the object of their worship, were at least 
sincere in offering it. The effects of this conviction 
upon the mind of Constantine were immediately visible, 
in suppressing all attempts persecution in Gaul and 
Britain. 

It has been asserted that the mother of Constantine 
was the daughter of a British prince ; but it has been 
proved that the story rests upon no good foundation ; 
and our island has no claim to any peculiar connection 
with Constantine, except that the title of Caesar was 
given to him in Britain, and that it was for some time 
subject to his government, as it had been to that of 
his father. It is pleasing to think, that during the 
whole of this long and violent persecution, the British 
Christians were exposed to very little suffering. Their 
first martyr is always sajd to have been Albanus ; but* 
he probably died about the year 286, before the great 
persecution began, and while Herculeus was command- 
ing in the west of Europe. 

Italy, which had been under the government of 
Constantius, was, for some time after his death, the 
theatre of contending parties. In October of the s^ne 
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year the Romans gave the imperial title to Maxentius, 
who was son of Herculeus, and son-in-law of Galerius. 
His first act was to prevail upon his father to resume 
the rank wMch he had abdicated ; and finding it politic 
to ingratiate himself with all his subjects, he issued an 
order that no person should molest the Christians, He 
probably meant nothing by this pretended kindness. 
He promised at the same time to restore to the Chris- 
tians the places of worship which had been taken from 
them : but when Melchiades was elected bishop, in 310, 
he found the fulfilment of the promise no nearer than 
it had been four years before. He sent some of his 
deacons to claim possession of the buildings, and we 
are not informed whether the application succeeded : 
but the transaction seemf to show that the Christians 
of Rome were at least not exposed to any personal 
suffering at this period. It is plain that their numbers 
were* now sufficiently great to make their support an 
object of importance to competitors for power. In the 
case of Maxentius, it gained them a temporary cessa- 
tion from annoyance ; but such favours were not likely, 
on the whole, to be beneficial to the cause. In the 
first place, if one party paid court to the Christians, 
the other would look upon them with dislike ; but the 
worst consequence was, that the Christians would be 
induced to take pyt in political dissensions, from* 
which, as we have seen on foriper occasions, they had 
contrived to keep themselves free. 

It was not likely that Galerius would allow Maxentius 
thus to set his authority at defiance. Upon the death 
of Constantius, he had given the title of emperor to 
Severus ; and, in the spring of 307, he sent him at the 
hea£ of an army to march to Rome. The Expedition 
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ended in the flight and death of Severus ; and Galerius, 
who followed in person at the head of another army, 
was obliged to retreat with equal disgrace into Illyria. 
Maxentius being now at liberty to act as&e pleased, 
proceeded to extend his authority into Africa; but 
Alexander, who commanded in that country, assumed 
the imperial title himself, and maintained it for three 
years. He was perhaps aware that Maxentius had 
favoured the Christians, which may account for his 
pursuing an opposite conduct ; and the persecution, 
which for two years had nearly subsided in that 
country, was now revived. Mensurius, bishop of 
Carthage, was a personal sufferer, and died during the 
usurpation of Alexander, or shortly after ; for though 
Maxentius succeeded in putting his rival to death in 
31 1, the African Christians did not return to a state 
of security till the end of the following year, when 
Maxentius sent an order into Africa that 4 hey should 
not be molested. 

Maximinus, in the meantime, had been carrying on 
his cruelties still more actively than before. He had 
expected Galerius to have given him the title of 
emperor upon the death of Constantius ; and when he 
found it conferred first upon Severus, and afterwards 
upon Licinius, he assumed it himself, without waiting 
•for permission from Galerius, at^the end of the year 
307. Palestine and I£gypt were again the scenes of 
his wanton and inhuman barbarity. The martyrdom 
of Pamphilus at Caesarea, in 309, attracted particular 
commiseration. He was a man of great learning, and 
had written out nearly all the works of Origen with 
his own hand. Being thrown into prison, in 307, he 
employed* himself in writing a defence of Or^en, 
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whose opinions were now beginning to. be called in 
question. He was assisted in the work by Eusebius, 
who was now about forty years of age, and who was 
such a devoted admirer of Pamphilus, having been his 
pupil for many years at Caesarea, that he is frequently 
called Eusebius Pamphili. After lying in prison two 
years, Pamphilus was beheaded, with twelve of his 
companions ; and their bodies were exposed for four 
days, by $rder of the governor, that the birds and 
beasts might eat them. 

In the midst of these dismal scenes, a gleam of light 
burst upon the Christians from a quarter in which it 
was least expected. At the end of 309, Galerius had 
been taken extremely ill. He continued in a wretched 
state of suffering through the whole of the following 
year ; and, in the spring of 311, when his death was 
evidently approaching, his conscience began to smite 
him for hisrfreatment of the Christians. A few days 
before he breathed his last, he issued an edict, which 
bore the names of Licinius and Constantine, as well as 
his own, in which the Christians were allowed to have 
buildings for the exercise of their worship. It was, in 
fact, an order for the cessation of persecution, and was 
immediately followed by hundreds of unhappy victims 
returning to their homes from prison or the mines. 
Among the rest, Peter was able to re-visit Alexandria, 1 
after having been in concealment five years ; and one 
of his first acts was to convene a synod of bishops, 
which pronounced a sentence of deposition against 
Meletius : but unfortunately his schism continued for 
some years to disturb the Alexandrian Church. 

Maximinus was a very unwilling spectator of the 
retujning happiness of the Christians. Immediately 
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upon the death of Galerius, Tie marched against Licinius, 
and the two emperors were on the point of coming to 
an engagement : but they made a fresh arrangement of 
their territories without a battle; and Maximinus, 
thinking it not safe at present to oppose his colleagues 
in the empire, gave verbal orders to his ministers, that 
the persecution of the Christians should cease. He 
never intended this temporary calm to continue. Before 
the end of the year, he was again at Nicoiaedia, and 
measures were taken for renewing the attack upon the 
Christians, in all the countries subject to his authority. 
Petitions were got up in several cities, which requested 
him not to allow the Christians to live there ; and 
under pretence of complying with the wishes of his 
subjects, e he began to practise the same system of 
torture and mutilation which had been used before. 
He also made the fruitless attempt to re-establish 
heathenism, by having priests appointed in every town, 
and a high priest, selected from persons of the highest 
rank, for every province, which confirms the statement 
made above that the custom of having metropolitan 
bishops was now becoming general in every province. 
Egypt was now under the government of Hierocles, 
who not only seconded his master by the cruelty of his 
punishments, but also published a work against Chris- 
tianity, which called forth an answer from Eusebius. 

The heathen appeaf at this time to have made a 
more vigorous effort than usual to injure Christianity 
with the pen. They had found that force was useless, 
and their only hope lay in the effect which might be 
produced by the publication of written attacks. For 
this purpose, the calumnies were revived which had 
been circulated in the first and second centuries against 
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the Christians. A work was forged, under the name of 
the “ Acts of Pilate,” which gave a false and disgraceful 
account of the life of Jesus ; and pains were taken that 
children at*school should learn their lessons from such 
books as this. The Christians were well prepared to 
meet their opponents in the field of literary discussion. 
They had now been explaining and defending their 
religion for nearly two centuries, and few writers of 
note had ^ntured to appear against them. The Church 
was well supplied with men of learning and genius at 
this critical period. The names of Lactantius and 
Amobius are particularly recorded, because theirworks 
have come down to our own day. Both of them were 
natives of Africa, and both of them teachers of rhetoric. 
Their defence of Christianity will thereforg be read 
with interest, as showing what was thought by laymen, 
who were mixing with the world, and who had no 
interested •motives in the maintenance of Christian 
worship. • Their works, as might be expected, bear 
marks of superficial information, and of inaccuracy 
upon doctrinal points. They are not to be consulted 
as standards of Christian faith, like many of those 
venerable productions which came from the earlier 
fathers ; but they show, to a certain extent, the popular , 
notions concerning Christianity, and their powerful 
exposure of the foljjes and impieties of paganism haS 
never been surpassed. Perhaps the most learned man 
who was now in existence was Eusebius, but his history 
rather belongs to that part of the fourth century which 
followed the persecution; and we must return to a 
consideration of the cruelties perpetrated by order of 
Maximinus. 

JPeter, bishop of Alexandria, who had ^returned so 
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lately to the city, was martyred in November; and his 
clergy suffered so severely from these renewed hos- 
tilities, that they were unable for a twelvemonth to fill 
up the bishopric. A whole village in Phrygia is stated 
to have been burnt, all the inhabitants having declared 
themselves to be Christians. Maximinus marched in 
person into Armenia, where the Gospel had made great 
progress, and two kings in succession are reported to 
have been Christians. The invasion, which 5ook place 
early in 312, ended in the repulse of Maximinus; and 
he soon had to act upon the defensive against much 
more formidable opponents. 

He had for some time been corresponding with 
Maxentius, in the hopes that they might both join their 
forces ag^jnst Constantine ; but in the October of 312, 
Maxentius had to contend with Constantine for his 
empire and his life, under the walls of Rome. His- 
torians have related, that shortly before theobattlej the 
appearance of a cross was seen in the heavens by Con- 
stantine and his army; and there has been much 
discussion, whether the whole story was a fiction, or 
whether the figure of a cross was actually seen in the 
sky, either as the effect of a miracle, or as an optical 
illusion, which has sometimes been witnessed. How- 
ever the case may have been, the army of Constantine 
gained a signal victory. Maxentips was drowned in 
the river; and when the^conqueror entered the city, he 
caused the emblem of the cross to be treated with 
particular respect. 

We must certainly infer from this part of Constan- 
tine’s history, that the number of Christians had been 
exceedingly on the increase of late in Rome. It is true 
that much tnay be attributed to the effects of a recent 
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victory, and to the example set by the conqueror, who 
was himself at the head of the empire. But the change 
is too great and too sudden to be accounted for merely 
on these grounds. We might almost say, that the 
capital of the world was on one day in the darkness of 
heathenism, and on the day following it was enlightened 
by the Gospel. There is at least no trace of any 
opposition being made to the orders of the emperor, 
when the^ross of Christ was seen for the first time to 
be raised in public triumph, and to command respectful 
adoration from those who had so lately treated it with 
contumely and scorn. It can hardly be said that the 
rapid conversion was owing to that principle of obse- 
quious flattery, which causes subjects to follow the 
caprice of their rulers; for Constantine’s own opinions 
appear to have been very unsettled up to tTie time of 
his entering Rome ; and doubts have been entertained 
as to the*sincerity of his conversion even after this 
period. But these observations were made with special 
reference to the inhabitants of Rome ; and if the popu- 
lace of that city had felt towards the Christians as they 
had done at the beginning of the last century, no ex- 
ample or authority of the emperor would have inclined 
them to acquiesce in the honours paid to Christianity. 
It was little more than half a century since five bishops 
of Rome had been^ murdered in succession ; but now 
there was no officer in the empire who was higher in 
favour with the emperor, or treated with more defer- 
ence and respect, than the Bishop of Rome. The 
victory over Maxentius was merely a sequel to another 
victory, which had been won silently and insensibly by 
the Christians over their heathen enemies : and Con- 
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stantine rather followed than led the way in raising 
Christianity upon the ruins of heathenism. 

From this victory we may date the cessation of the 
persecution, which had now lasted, witl* occasional 
intermissions, for ten years. Constantine stayed in 
Rpme three months ; and being joined by Licinius at 
Milan early in the following year, he issued an edict in 
both their names, which allowed to every person and 
sect the free exercise of their own religion. No pecu- 
liar preference was shown to the Christians, except 
that they were allowed to hold meetings and erect 
churches; but the edict was, in every sense of the term, 
one of entire toleration. Copies of it were sent to 
Maximinus, who immediately began the same system 
of dissimulation which he Jhad practised two years 
before. # He gave orders for releasing the Christians 
from any molestation on account of their religion ; but 
before he had time to show again the insincerity of his 
intentions, he was obliged to give battle to Licinius 
in the neighbourhood of Adrianople, and was totally 
defeated. He was closely pursued by Licinius, and, 
halting for a while at Nicomedia, he published a still 
more favourable edict for the Christians than that which 
had been issued at Milan. The latter had contained 
some conditions which were now removed : and instead 
of merely allowing the Christians to hold meetings and 
erect churches, it expressly provided, that if any person 
had bought, or received as a gift, any land or building 
which had belonged to the Christians, he should re- 
store it to them, and receive an indemnification from 
the Government. 

It is plain, from the terms of this edict, that the 
Christians «had for some time been in possession of 
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property. It speaks of houses and lands which did not 
belong to individuals, but to the whole body. Their 
possession of such property could hardly have escaped 
the notice #f the Government ; but it seems to have 
been held in direct violation of a law of Diocletian, 
which prohibited corporate bodies, or associations which 
were not legally recognised, from acquiring property. 
The Christians were certainly not a body recognised 
by law at yie beginning of the reign of Diocletian ; and 
it might almost be] thought that this enactment was 
specially directed against them. But, like other laws 
which are founded upon tyranny, and are at variance 
with the first principles of justice, it is probable that 
this law about corporate property was evaded. We 
must suppose that the Christians had purchased lands 
and houses before the law was passed : ana their dis- 
regard of the prohibition may be taken as another proof 
that* their ♦religion had now gained so firm a footing, 
that the executors of the laws were obliged to connive 
at their being broken by so numerous a body. 

It would, perhaps, be idle to speculate upon the 
nature of the property which was in the possession of 
Christian communities at the end of the third century. 
Some of the buildings may be presumed to have been 
those which were used for the purpose of their congre- 
gational worship. But the edicts of restitution, whiclf 
were now published by the emperors, spoke of lands as 
well as buildings; and these could only have been 
purchased for the sake of the income which they pro- 
duced. 

Here, then, we have indications of Christian com- 
munities having a common fund or stock, part of which 
thej invested^in land, and received the rent. That 
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they had such a common fund at a very early period 
has already been observed : when it was stated to have 
arisen entirely from voluntary contributions among the 
faithful, and to have been expended in maintaining the 
clergy and the poorer brethren. The purposes of 
religious worship also required a certain expenditure, 
even when it was a service of personal danger to the 
Christians to meet together, and their devotions were 
offered in the cemeteries or other places of concealment. 
In the courseof the third century, when their religious 
edifices began to be accommodated to the wants of their 
increasing numbers, it would be necessary to devote a 
larger share of the public property to this purpose. It 
might also be found expedient for the bishops and their 
clergy to Jiave a more settled income than that which 
accrued from the voluntary contributions of their flocks. 
Some portion of the public money was therefore 
devoted to what may be called the permanent endow- 
ments of the Church. The custom of voluntary offerings 
still continued, and part of this sum was distributed 
in charity to the poorer members. But part of it was 
occasionally applied to the purchase of houses and 
lands ; and it was this public property of the Church 
which had been confiscated during the persecution, and 
was now restored to the Christians by the recent edicts. 
c Maximinus, in the meantime, continued his flight ; 
and having discovered, when it was too late, his fatal 
error, he published an edict which gave to the Chris- 
tians complete toleration. It was, in fact, a copy, in 
all its provisions, of that which the two emperors had 
lately put forth ; but he gained nothing by this tardy 
recantation. Having retreated as far as Tarsus, he met 
his death *ln that city by poison. His ministers #nd 
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confidential friends were put to the sword, and even 
his wife and children were not permitted to live. 

Constantine had published in Europe the same 
favourable edicts which had been circulated byLicinius 
in Asia. From this period we can hardly avoid con- 
sidering him a convert to Christianity, though he was 
not baptized till several years later. In the midst of 
his civil and military occupations, he paid the most 
minute attention to the affairs of the Christians, and 
entered even into their private disputes with all the 
zeal of one who had been long converted. He seemed 
to step at once, and without an effort, into his new 
station of protector of religion. He wrote to the pro- 
consul of Africa, pressing upon him the execution of 
the recent edicts, and ordering also that th^clergy of 
that country should be paid a sum of money from the 
public treasury; and sent another letter to Caecilianus, 
bishop of«Carthage, authorising him to receive and 
distribute thS money. At the same time, he relieved 
all persons engaged in the sacred ministry from the 
burden of holding any public office ; but the emperor 
was not aware that this measure of intended kindness 
involved him in a dispute upon a question of great 
importance to the African Church. 

The election of Caecilianus to the bishopric of Car- 
thage had been opppsed by a party of which Donatus* 
was the leader, %nd which was palled from this circum- 
stance the party of the Donatists. When Constantine 
sent the order concerning the immunities of the clergy, 
the Donatists applied to the proconsul for their own 
clergy to be admitted to the benefit of it ; and, at the 
same time, they made some serious charges against 
Caeqjlianus. The whole matter was referred to Con- 
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stantine, who happened at that time to be in Gaul ; and 
he ordered Caecilianus, with ten bishops of his own 
party and ten of the opposite party, to go to Rome, 
where a council was to meet and decide up®n the ques- 
tion. The emperor wrote himself to Melchiades, who 
now filled the see of Rome, and also to three bishops 
in Gaul, as well as to some in Italy, requesting them 
to attend the council : and the decision to which they 
came entirely acquitted Caecilianus from tfee charges 
brought against him, and pronounced a sentence of 
excommunication against Donatus. 

The reader will have observed, that these acts of 
Constantine were not considered as an undue inter- 
ference on his part in the affairs of the Church. As soon 
as he wag converted, he became himself a member of 
the Church. It was his duty to feel an interest in its 
concerns, and when any question was referred to him 
as the head of the empire, it was his dut)*to provide 
for its being amicably settled. In matters of a tem- 
poral nature, when the Christians were viewed merely 
as one portion of his subjects, he made what regula- 
tions he pleased concerning them, according to the 
power which was vested in him as head of the state ; 
but when he saw them disputing among themselves 
upon points of doctrine or discipline, in which the rest 
^of his subjects had no concern, hj took the best mea- 
sures which he could for leading them to settle their 
differences. For this purpose he always directed a 
meeting of bishops and clergy; which, as we have seen, 
had been the custom among the Christians themselves 
before the Government took any interest in their pro- 
ceedings ; and the unanimity which prevailed in these 
meetings «upon all subjects of importance, is 01^ of 
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the most striking features in the history of the early 
Church, 

We may also form a favourable idea of the good 
sense and right feeling of Constantine, when we find 
him so anxious to keep up this ecclesiastical unity. In 
his letter to Csecilianus, which was written not many 
months after his victory over Maxentius, he shows an 
interest in Church questions, and an acquaintance with 
existing parties, which could hardly have been expected 
in one so recently converted. He speaks of the Catholic 
Church, as if it was an expression with which he had 
been long familiar ; and whenever the unity of the 
Church was disturbed, though he did not himself pre- 
tend to decide which party was right, he had the sense 
to perceive that truth could rest with one party only, 
and that it was his duty to side with those whose 
opinions were in agreement with the universal 
Chuich. * 

The term ' Catholic was applied to the Church, as 
comprising the whole body of believers throughout the 
world, as early as the middle of the second century, and 
perhaps much earlier ; and the preceding history has 
shown us how anxious the heads of the churches felt, 
in every country, that their members should hold com- 
munion with each other, and that this communion 
should not be extended to any who held sentiments at 
variance with those of the whole-body. During the three 
first centuries, if a Christian went from any one part 
of the world to another, from Persia to Spain, or from 
Pontus to Carthage, he was certain to find his brethren 
holding exactly the same opinions with himself upon 
all points which they both considered essential to sal- 
vation ; and wherever he travelled he was sufe of being 
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admitted to communion : but, on the other hand, if the 
Christians of his own country had put him out of com-, 
munion for any errors of belief or conduct, he found 
himself exposed to the same exclusion wherever he 
went; and so careful were the churches upon this 
point, that they gave letters or certificates to any of 
their members, which ensured them an admission to 
communion with their brethren in other countries. 

The first dispute of any moment was tha$ concern- 
ing the Paschal festival ; but churches which differed 
upon this pointcontinued to hold communion with each 
other ; and the Bishop of Rome was thought decidedly 
wrong when he made this difference a cause of refus- 
ing communion. So strong a measure was only con- 
sidered pecessary when thfr* difference involved an 
essential point of doctrine. The Montanists were not 
erroneous in doctrine ; and there is no evidence that 
every Montanist was put out of communiomby hisown 
church. In countries like Asia MinotJ where the 
party was so numerous, it would have been hardly 
possible to do this ; but churches which were not yet 
infected sometimes thought fit to exclude the Mon- 
tanists ; and at the end of the second century, the 
breach was rather formed by the Montanists separating 
from the Church than by the Church issuing any 
^decree against them. This, however, appears to have 
been done at the beginning of the third century ; and 
when Montanism began to decline, which it did shortly 
after, the bishops proceeded as far as to treat its sup- 
porters as heretics. 

When a matter of faith was at issue, there was no 
room for doubt or difficulty. If # a man did not hold 
the articled of faith which were taught by the Church, 
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and which he had himself recited at his baptism, he 
could not receive the bread and wine which were taken 
as a proof of his holding this faith. Thus Theodotus, 
who did not believe the Divinity of Christ, was ex- 
cluded from communion when he went to Rome. The 
same church excluded Praxeas for denying the per- 
sonality of the Son and Holy Ghost; and when a 
doctrine somewhat similar began to spread in the 
Alexandrian diocese, the bishop, who opposed it, was so 
desirous to know that he was acting in agreement with 
other churches, that he sent copies of his own letters to 
Rome. The reader will recollect that the Bishop of 
Rome was not satisfied with his brother of Alexandria, 
on account of some expressions in these letters which 
seemed to imply that he believed the Sog to be a 
created being : such a notion was known to be at vari- 
ance with the doctrine of the universal Church ; and 
the Bishoj^of Alexandria proved, to the satisfaction of 
the Church,* that his opinions were perfectly sound. 
The case of Paul, bishop of Antioch, was still more 
remarkable. The council which deposed him might 
be called a general council of the Eastern Church; and 
steps were taken by the parties assembled there to 
inform the Western churches of their reasons for de- 
posing the heretical bishop. 

It is in this way that we are able to ascertain, at* 
different periods of nistory, the sentiments entertained 
by the Church on various points of doctrine. We 
have also the works of the early Christian writers, 
which show that the Church maintained the same doc- 
trines during the whole of the period which we have 
been considering. If we take any particular opinion, 
Sabgllianism for instance, we know for certain that it 
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was not the doctrine of the Catholic Church. When- 
ever it was brought forward by Praxeas, Noetus, 
Beryllus, or Sabellius himself, it was uniformly con- 
demned, and that not merely by one write/, or by one 
church, but by the consentient voice of all the Eastern 
and Western churches. If we wish to know whether 
the divinity of Christ was an article of belief at the 
period which we have been considering, we find no 
instance of its being denied till the end of the second 
century, when Theodotus was put out of communion 
by the Roman Church for denying his belief in it. A 
few years later, Dionysius of Alexandria was obliged 
to defend himself from the charge of not believing it ; 
and all the Eastern churches put forth their declara- 
tion fronwAntioch, that not tfnly did they all maintain 
this article of belief themselves, but that it had been 
maintained by the Catholic Church from the begin- 
ning. 0 • 

Creeds and confessions of faith were, during this 
period, and especially the former part of it, short and 
simple. While there were no heretics, there was no 
need to guard against heresy. Antidotes are only 
given to persons who have taken poison, or who are 
likely to take it ; neither do we use precautions against 
contagion, when no disease is to be caught. The case, 
however, is altered, when the air has become infected, 
and thousands are dying all around as. It is then 
necessary to call in the physician, and guard against 
danger. The case was the same with the Church, 
when she saw her children in peril from new and 
erroneous doctrines. When a member wished to be 
admitted, it was her duty to examine whether he was 
infected or no. The former tests were no longer 
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dent Words and phrases, which had hitherto borne 
but one meaning, were now found to admit of several ; 
and the bishops and clergy were too honest to allow a 
man to $aj*one thing with his tongue, while in his 
heart he meant another. It was thus that creeds be- 
came lengthened, and clauses were added to meet the 
presumptuous speculations of human reason. But the 
fault (if fault it can be called) was with the heretics, 
not with £he Church. Her great object from the 
beginning had been unity. Even when the bond of 
peace was broken by schisms in different churches, 
there was still an unity of faith. The churches of 
Rome, Alexandria, and Carthage, did not expel the 
Novatians, the Meletians, and the Donatists, from their 
respective communions, ^11 the schismatics had them- 
selves dissolved the bond of unity, and had farmed, as 
they termed it, a separate Church. But, schismatical 
as they wexe, they still looked upon themselves as mem- 
bers of Chriit’s holy Catholic Church. The Church 
which admitted Constantine into its pale was one and 
^nSKvided as to articles of faith : but the seeds were 
already sown which were to bring forth, ere long, an 
abundant crop of heresy, division, and corruption. 
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3s Crucifixion aud Ascension of Jesus Christ. 

Appointment of the Seven Deacons. Death of Stephen ; and Conver- 
sion of Saul. 

33 Saul in Arabia. James appointed Bishop of Jerusalem. Conversion of 
Cornelius. 

33 Saul returns to Damascus, goes to Jerusalem, and thence* to Tarsus. 

42 Barnabus brings Saul from Tarsus to Antioch. 

44 Saul and Barnabas go to Jerusalem. Death of James, the brother of 

John. 

45 Paul and Barnabas take their first journey, and return to Antioch. 

46 Council at Jerusalem. 

Paul sets out on his second journey with Silas. 

47 Paul at Corinth. 

48 Paul goes to Ephesus. 

5a Paul leaves Ephesus, and goes through Macedonia to Corinth. 

53 Paul goes to Jerusalem, and is imprisoned at Caesarea. 

54 Luke wri£s his Gospel. 

55 Paul sails for Rome, and winters at Malta. 

56 Paul arrives at Rome. 

58 Luke writes the Acts of the Apostles. Paul leaves Rome. 

62 Death of James, bishop of Jerusalem, and of Mark, bishop of Alex- 
andria. 

64 Burning of Rome. Christians persecuted by Nero. 

66 Jewish war breaks out. Christians retire to Pella. 

68 Peter and Paul martyred at Rome. 

72 Destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. 

Rise of the Ebionites ami Nazarcnes. 

93 Christians persecuted by Domitian. John, banished to Patmos, writes 
his Revelation. 

Clement writes his Epistle to the Corinthians. 

97 Nerva recalls the Exiles. John returns to Ephesus, and writes his 
Gospel and Epistles. 

104 Death of Symeon, bishop of Jerusalem. 

107 Martyrdom of Ignatius at Rome. 

in Pliny writes to the Emperor Trajan, and persecutes the Christians. 
Insurrection of the Jews in Egypt and Cyrene. 

Basilides, a leader of the Gnostics at Alexandria, and Saturninus at 
Antioch. 

1 19 ALlia Capitolina built on the site of Jerusalem. 

122 Hadrian visits Athens. Apologies presented to him by Quadratusand 
Aristides. 

125 Hadrian writes to* Minucius Fundanus, proconsul of Asia, concerning 
the Christians. 

133 Revolt of the Jews under Bar-Cochab. 

Justin Martyr leaves Palestine. 

135 End of the Jewish war. 

138 Martyrdom of Telesphorus, bishop of Rome. Shortly after, 4 Valentidus 
and Cerdon, leaders of the Gnostics, come to Rome. 

143 Marcion c cures to Rome. 

148 Justin Martyr presents his first Apology to Antoninus. • 

158 Polycarp visits Anicetus, bishop of Home. 

Hegesippus flourishes. 
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163 Death of Papiaa. 
x6s Death of Justin Martyr. 

*66 Tatian founds the sect of the Encratites. 

Bardesanes flourished. 

167 Martyrdom of Polycarp. 

*68 Montanus Ibgins his heresy. 

X74 Reported miracle of rain, in the campaign of M. Aurelius. 

*77 Persecution at Lyons. Ireneus succeeds Pothinus, as bishop. 

183 Marcia, the mistress of Comtnodus, favours the Christians. 

184 Apollonius, Senator of Rome, martyred. 

188 Panttenus goes to India : succeeded in the school by Clement. 

*93 L. Septiraiu* Severus emperor. * 

X97 Theoaotus flourished. Artemon. 

X98 Paschal Controversy between Victor and Asiatic Churches. 

300 Praxeas Nourished. Tertullian. 

202 Severus begins a persecution of the Christians. 

304 Origen, head of tne Alexandrian School. 

sir Severus dies at York. His successor, Caracalla, favours the Christians. 
317 Macrinus, emperor. 

218 Elagabalus, emperor. Interview of Origen with Mammae. 

222 Alexander Severus, emperor, tolerates Christianity. 

228 Ordination of Origen. 

235 Progress of Mont anism. Council of Iconium. 

Maximinus, emperor, persecutes the Christians. 

338 Gordian, emperor. Tranquillity of the Church. 

240 Beryllus flourished. Noetus.g 

244 Philip, emperor. Tran juillity continues. Corruption of ftorals among 
Christians. 

248 Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria. Cyprian, bishop of Carthage. 

249 Decius, emperor. Severe persecution of Christians, Origin of Mon- 

astic systems. 

251 SChism of^Jovatus.'at Carthage ; and of Novatian, at Rome ; arising 
out of controversy concerning the case of the lapsed. Callus, 
emperor, continues the persecution. 

253 Valerian, emperor. Favours the Christians. Death of Origen. 

254 Questions concerning validity of baptism by heretics. 

257 Valerian begins fa persecution. Martyrdom of Stephen, bishop of 

Rome. Sabellius flourished. 

258 Martyrdom of Cyprian. 

260 Gallienus, emperor. Tranquillity of the Church. 

265, 269 Councils at Antioch, in which the heresy of Paul of Samosata was 
condemned. 

268 Claudius, emperor. 

270 Aurelian, emperor. Christianity introduced into Wallachia. 

275 Tacitus, emperor. 

276 Probus, emperor. Tranquillity of the Church continues. * 

277 Death of Manes. Origin of ManicheUm. 

282 Cams, emperor^ 

284 Diocletian begins his reign. • 

286 Maximianus Herculeus joint emperor with Diocletian. Galcrius and 
Constantius Chlorus, Caesars. 

293 Hieracitae in Egypt. 

298 A new persecution of the Christians begun. 

302 Continued and increasing severities against Christians. 

305 Diocletian and Herculeus abdicate the empire. Galerius and Constan- 

tius, emperors : Severus and Maximinus, Caesars. 

Constantius favours the Christians in the West. Council of Illiberis. 
Meletian Schism. 

306 Death of Constantius at York. His son, Constantiptt proclaimed 
• Caesar. Competition for the empire. 

3x2 Victory of Constantine near Rdne. Cessation of persecution. Edict 
of toleration amt restitution in favour of the Christians* 
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Martyrs, 304 ; of Pilate, 357 
JElia Capitolina, x8o 
ALmilianus, prefect of Egypt, 321, 322 
JEons, 45, 13L l8 4 
Africa, 168, 358, 288, 320 
Agabus, 57 
Agapae, 27, 113 

Arippa, King, 58, 98, 128 —see Herod. 

Castor, 175 

Albanus, 353 
Albinus, 107 

Clodius, 334, 355 

Alexander, bbhop of Flavias, '259 ; 
translated to Jerusalem, 265, 297 

Severus, emperor, 271, 284 

usurper, 354 

Alexandria, 45, 108, 109, 137, 138, 156, 
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Allegorical Interpretation, 276 
Ammonius Saccas, 276 
Ananias and Sapphira, 39 

high priest, 92 

Ananus, or Annas, 107 
Andrew, Apostle, 119 
Anencletus, 117, 139 
Anicetus, 186. 193 
Annianus, 109 
Antichrist, 261, 262 
Antinous, 177 
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Antipas, 147 
Antoninus Pius, 183 
Anulinus, 347 .e 

Apocalypse, 148 
Apocrypnal Gospels, 185 
Apollinarius, 203 
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- — senator, 222 
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A polios, 79 

Apologies, 176, 182, 203, 206 
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Apostolical fathers, 163 [121, 156 

Aquila, governor of Egypt, 257 
translator, 286 

Arabia, 39, 41, 48, 52, xao, 229, 266, 278 


Arcbelaus, 24 
Aretas, 39, 53 
Arles, 313 
Armenia, 345, 358 
Arnobius, 357 
Arte mas, 237 
Ascetics, 197, 098 £ 

Asclepiades, 959 * 

Asia Minor, 63, 73, 78, 104, tt<, 146, 
188, 189, 194, 209, ax6, »4i, 243, 
Atheism, 141, 142 [282, 297, 316, 327 

Athenagoras, 199 
Athenodorus, 283 
Athens, 75, 175, X98 
Atticus, x6x 
Aurelian, 232, 334 

Aurelius, M., 194, 205, 213, 215, 220 

Ayidius Cassius, 2x3 

Babylas, 297 

Babylon, 115 

Bactrians, 214 

Baptism, 21 ; by heretics, 282, 315 
Bar-Cochab, 178, 189 
Bardesanes, 215, 221 O [69, '96, 140 
Barnabas, 56, 56—1-8, 61, 63, 64, 68, 
Bartholomew, 120, 229, 230 
Basilidcs, Gnostic, 172,174; Spanish 
bishop, 314 
Bercea, 75 
Beryllus, 288 

Bishops, 49, 50, 157, 199, *26, 241, 
Bithynia, x66 [248, 330 

Bitthera, 178, 179 
Blastus, 219 
Bostra, 288 

Britain, 102, 105, 216, 226, 262, 344, 352 

Brothers of our Lord, 48 

Burrus, 100 

Byzantiufj}, 234 

Csecilianus, 363 , 

Caesarea in Cappadocia, 285 ; Pales- 
tine, 24, 51, 52, 96, 277 
Caius, presbyter, 244 
Caligula, 54, 56, 

Calumnies, 112, 199, 224, 254 
Canon of Scripture, 149, 151 
Cappadocia, 259, 280, 285 
Caracalla, 947, 261, 263, 267 
Carinus, 336 
Carpocrates, 133 
Carthage, 2x6, 258, 301 
Cams, 337 
Catacombs, 272 
Cataphrygian b.tresy, 207 
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Cat ec h etic al School* xto, 174* a*7 
Catholic* 330* 36$ 

Cebu* 18a 

Cemeteries, 373, 3x9* 348 
Cephron, 3*1 
Cerdon, Gnostic* 

Cerinthus, 133, *03 
Charity of Christians, 97, 59, aoo, aox, 
Christians, name of, sa, 56 [311, 397 

Christianity, progress of, 37, 113, 165, 
>88, aoo, 219, 316, 947, 951, 311, 
^ .**7' 333. 33j* 337, 359 . . T 
Christians confounded with Jews, 
ia6, 14*, >79 - 

Church government, 99* 49, 157, 306, 
Churches, 97^344, 363 I313. 32a, 333 
Cilicia, 54, 

Circumcision, 640-67, 70 
Claudia, 109 

Claudius I., emperor, 57, 77 
II., emperor, 333 
* Herminianus, 959 
Clemens Flavius, 144 
Clement of Alcxandr»a,23i,957,964,277 

Rome, 105, 139, 163, 175, 200 

Clergy, maintenance of, 938 
Clodius Albinus, 234, 255 ^ 

Coadjutor, 307 9 

Collections for the poor, 238 
Colluthion, 321 
Commodus, 222, 234 
Communicatory letters, 250 
Confetsors, iqO 
Conversion of Sjml, 41 
Constantine, 351, 358, 3S0 
Constantius, 341, 351 
Coracion, 326 
Corinth, 75—79, 88, 139 
Cornelius, bishop of Rome, 306, 309 
centurion, 52, 63 
Councils, 241, 280 

Council of Antioch, 309, 328, 330 ; of 
Arabia, 288; of Carthage, 287, 
300, 315, 3x7 ! of Iconium, 280 ; of 
IlUberis, 347 ; of Jerusalem, 64 
of Rome, 307, 364 
Creeds, 368 
Crescens, Cynic, 195 
Crete, 79, 156, 199 
Crispins, 224 
Crispus, 76 

Cross, vision of the* 358 
Cumanus, 77 
Cumbis, 390 
Cuspius radus, 60 
Cyprian, 301, 313, 320, 322 
Cyprus* 55, 56, 6a, 69, 168 
Dacia, 161 

Damascus, 39. 5* . , 

David, descendants of, 124 140, 161 
Demons, 32, 42, 44, 49» >5 8 * a 4® 
Decxus, 296, 310 ( 

Demetrianus, 309 • 


Demetrius, *29, *68* 977 
Diatesaaroo* 198 
Diocese, 249 
Diocletian, 337 

Dionysius* Areojpagite, 75 * *73 

bishop of Alexandria* 279, 29a, 

-•wtr J— '» 323* 3*8 

Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, 198*200 
• Rome, 323 

Divinity of Christ, 132, 134* 237, 245, 
*88, 321, 325, 330 
Docetas, 131 
Domitian, 141, 145, 148 
Domitilla, 144 
Domnus, 331 
Donatists, 363 

Douatus, bishop of Carthage, 287 
schismatic, 364 
Earthquakes 193, 211 
Easter, 241 

Kbionites 129, 130, 134, 135, 136 

Electic philosophy, 275 

Edes&a, i2o t 214 

Egypt. >97* 2 58* 297, 34*» 35 u 

Klagabaius 268 

Eiders, 49 

Elcutherus 217, 226 
Emanations, 45, 184 9 

Encratites, 197, 209 
Endowments of the Church, 361 
Ephesus 77* 78,80,1x5, 146,118,151, 157 
Epistles of Rarnabas, 140; of Clement, 
110; of Jude, i2i ; 01 Ignatius, 
164 ; of John, 147 • ot Paul, 88, 
102, 104, 134 
Essencs, xxx 
Ethiopia, 121 
Eucharist, 27 
Kudaemon, 297 
j Eumenia, 205 
: Eunuchs, 47 

Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea, 1 
Rome, 355, 357 

kutychianus, 336 
! Euodius, 78, 138 
■ Evangelists, 50, 149 
i Excommunication, 280, 314 
Fabian us, 287, 300 
Fabius, 309 

I Famine, 58, 60, 67, 211 
I Fasting, 243 
Faustinus, 313 
Felix, bishop of Rome, 331 

procurator, 77, 92, 95, 98 

Festus, 98, 107 
Firmilianus, 280, 285, 316 
Flavias, 259 

Flight in persecution, 209, 258 
Florianus, 334 
Florinus, 218 

Forgeries, 122, 140,^50, 185 
France, 105 
Fronto, 220 
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101, 1X0, 193, »*4* *4*» X4 3 * l6 ®> 

Johnthe^ptist, x8 

Evangelist, 46, 64, 67, 1x9, 

146, 147, 151, 163, 190, 191 
- sumamed Mark, 108 
onathan, 93 
udaea, 33 

ude, the apostle, 108, xax, 146, »6x 
ulia, wife of Septimius Severus, 353 
Juliana, 386 
[ulianus, 341 

ustin Martyr, 187, 195, 198 
ustus, x6a 
Lactantius, 357 


Galatia, 71, 85, 88 
Gaiety nos 

Galenus, emperor, 341, 355 

proconsul of Africa, 333 
Galilee, 55, 6x 
G^Uenu^ 331, 32a, 330 
Galho, 76 
Gallos Cestius, 133 

— emperor, 2x6, 310 

Gamaliel, 30, 37, 53 
Gaul, xos, 2x6, 312, 344 
Gentile Converts, 52, 62, 63, 65 
Germany, 2x6, 327 
Geta, 363 

Gift of tongues, 3x, 27, 81 , 

Gnostics, 45, 61, 77, 79, 85, 109, 1x3, Laetus, governor of Egypt, 257 
131, 133, 141, X47, X48, 154, 16a, Laodicea, 157, 205 ** 

X73» 174. *84, 192, 196, 203, 2i5»237 Lapsed, 302, 308, 347 
Gordian, 287, 392 Leonides, 258 

Gospel, progress of the, 35, 36, 40, 44, Library at Jerusalem, 265 
561 £7, 95» xx8, 327 — see Chris- Licinius, 354 
tianity. T : — ” — * 

Gospels, 50, 96, 109 125, 148, 149, 150 
Goths, 326 
Greece, 71, 83, 18 1 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, 283, 297 
Hadrian, 171, 178, 179 
Harmony of l^tian, 197 
Hegesippus, 192 
Helenus, 30a, 316 
Heraclas, 205, 279 
Herculeus, 341, 347 
Heresy, 3x5, 328, 368 
Hernias, 140, 185 
Hermimanus, 259 
Hermogenes, 206 

Herod Agrippa, 54, 58 — Antipas, 23, 

39 — Philip, 39 — the Great, 23,55 
Heros, 164 
Hexapla, 286 
Hierapolis, 121, 204 
Hieracitse, 342 
Hierax, 343 
Hierocles, 356 
r High-priests, 25, 92 
Hippolytus, 266, 288 
Hostilianus, 3x0 
Hyginus, 184 
Iconium, 280 

Ignatius, 138, 162, 175 , 

II liber is, 347 
Illyria, 354 
India, 120, 229 
Irenaeus, 217, 218, 219, 246 
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Linus, X03, 1x7, 139 
Longinus, 328 
Lord’s day, 127 
Lucius, British king, 226 
- bishop of Rome, 3x0 
Lujce, 51, 71, 74* „ . 96, 97, 
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Lyons, 2x6 
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Malchion, 331 
Malta, 99 
Mammsea, 268 
Manes, 334 

Manicheism, 133, 215, 335 
Marcellinus, 346 
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VOI* It General View of PodUrtnn tad ill Introductory Principles. Translated 
by S, H. Bridgis, M.B. Price 21*. 


Vot.Il. The Social Statics, or the Abstract laws of Homan Offer. Translated 


toy V. Haremon, MJL PrioeHs. 

Vol. EL The sAtel Dynamics, or the General L4W« of Human Proms t®* 
Philosophy of Htetory). Translated toy Professor E. S. Bxrslt, MJu Price Ilf. 

Vol. IV. The Theory of the Future of Kan ; together with Goars’# Early Sways 
on Social Philosophy. Translated by &. Coxqrivr, M.D. and 11, D. Hatton, BJL 
Price 24s. 


BACONS ESSAYS with ANNOTATIONS. By R. Whatkly, D.D, 
late Archbishop of Dublin. Fourth Edition. 8 to. prioe 10s. 64. 

LORD BACONftS WORKS, collected and edited by J. Spkddikq, HJL 
R. L. 'Blub, MJL and D. D. Heath. 7 vol*. 8to. price £3. 18s. 64. 

On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. By John Stuart Mux. 
Grown 8ro* price 3s. 

On LIBERTY. By John Stuart Mux. Post 8vo. 7 s. Od. Crown 
8to, pries Is. 44. 

PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Jojtn Stuart Mill. 

9 vol*. 8to. 80s. Or in 1 rol. crown 8 to. pries 6s. 

ESSAYS on SOME UNSETTLED QUESTIONS POLITICAL 

ECONOMY. By John Ptuakt Hill. 8vo.6s. 64, 

UTILITARIANISM. By John Stuart Mill. 8yo. 6s. 

DISSERTATION S and DISCUSSIONS, Political, Philosophical & 

Historical. By ^piix Stuart Milt.. 4 vole. 8vo. price £2. 6s. 64. 

EXAMINATION of Sir. W. HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY, and of tho 
Principal Philosophical Quostions discussed in his Writings. By John Stuart * 
Mill. 8vo. 16s. 

A SYSTEM of LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE and INDUCTIVE. By John 

Stuart Mill. Two rob. 8ro. 26s. 

An OUTLINE of the NECESSABY LAWS of THOUGHT ; a Treatise 
on Pore and Applied Logic. By the Most Bov. W. TuoutiOx, Lard Archbishop 
of York. D J). F.R.S. Grown 8vo. price 6s. # 

PRINCIPLES of ECONOMICAL PHILOSOPHY. By Hbnry Dunning' 
Maclkod, M. A. Barrister-at-Lftw. Bcoond Edition. In Two Volumes. VOL. I, 
8vo. price 16s. Vol. II. Port 1. prioo 12s. Vol. II. Fart II. fust ready. 

SPEECHES of tli. ttIGHT HOE. LQKD MACAULAY, corrected by 

Himeelf. Crown 8vo. 8s. 64. 


FAMILIES of SPEECH; Four Lectures delivered before the Royal 
Institution. By the Rev. Canon Farrar, D.D. FJl.S. Grown 8vo. 8s. 64. 

CHAPTERS on LANGUAGE. By the Rev. Canon Farrar, DJD. FJELS, 
Grown 8vo. 6s. 

HANDBOOK of tho ENGLISH LANGUAGE. For the use of Students 

of the Universities and the Higher Classes in Schools. By R. G. Latham, HJL. 

If M Crown 8vo. price 6s. • 
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DICTIONARY of til WOWS LANGUAGE By R. ft.Untac, 
MX KJ). Abridged *rom Dr. Latham's Edition of Johnson'* EngHsb Die. 
Uamrj, and Condensed into One Volume. Medium 8vo. prioe Ms. 

A DICTIONARY of tho ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By B. 0. Latham, 
XX X J). Ponded on tho Diction try of Dr. Samuel Johnson, as edited 
by tho Bor. H. J. Todd, with nvmmm Emendations end Additions. In Four 
Volumes, ito, prioe AT. 

ENGLISH SYNONYMES. By E. Jajci Whatkly, Edited by Arch- 
bishop Whatxlt. Fifth Edition. Fop. 8vo. prioe S*. # 

THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS And PHRASES, classified and 
•Ranged so is to focilitote tho Expression of Ideas, and assist in Literary 
Composition. By P. If, Boget, M.D. Grown 8ro. IQs. M. 

LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. By P. Max MOllbb, 
XJL Ito. Ninth Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 16*. 

UAXVkL of EH6U8H UTEBATTTBE, Historical aid Critical. Bj 
Thomas Arnold, M.A. Grown 8ro. It. 64. 

HISTORICAL tnd CRITICAL COMMENTARY on tho OLE TESTA- 
MENT ; with a New Translation. By X. M. Kalwch, Fh.D. Vol. L Genesis, 
8tq. 18s. or adapted for the General Reeder, '12s. Vol. II. Exodtu , Ids. or 


8ro. 18 s . or adapted for the General Reader, '12s. Vol. II. Xxodtu, 16*. or 
adapted for the General Header, 12s. Vol. IIL LeviHeut, put I. 16s. or 
adapted for the General Header, 8s. Yol. IV. LeviHcut, Past II. 16s. or 
adapted for the General Reader, 8s. 

The CBITICAI IbXICOV and COHCOBBAHCE to the XHOIISH 

and GREEK NEW TESTAMENT ; together with an Index of Greek Words 
and several Appendices. By the Rev. B. W: Bulllvgeb, St. Stephen’s, Wal- 
thamstow. Medium 8vo. 80s. 

A DICTIONARY of ROMAN And GREEK ANTIQUITIES, with 
•boat Two Thousand Engravings on Wood from Ancient (MginalSp illustra- 
tive of the Industrial Arts and Social Life of the Greeks and Homans. By A. 
High, B.A. Third Edition, revised and improved. Grown t to. prioe 7s. 64. 

' A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By John T. White, D.D. 
Oxon. and J. E. Biddle, M. A. Oxon. 1 vol. 4to. 28s. 

WHITE’S COLLEGE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY (Intermediate 
Size), abridged for the use of University Students from the Parent Work (as 
above). Medium 8vo. 16s. 

WHITE’S JUNIOR STUDENT’S COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH And 

6 ENGUSH-LATIN DICTION AH Y. Square 12mo. prioe 12s. 

- i The ENGLISH -LATIN DICTION AHY, prioe 5s. M. 

The LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, prioe Ts.«X 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, adapted for the Use of Middle- 
Glass Schools. By John T. White, D.D. Oxon. SqnaiA fcp. 8vo. prioe 8s. 

An ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, containing all the Greek Words 
need by Writers of good authority. By G. D. Yonge, M.A, ito, prioe 31s. 

Mr. YONGE’S NEW LEXICON, English and Greek, abridged from 
his larger work (as above). Square 12mo. prioe 8s. 6d. 

LIDDELL and SCOTT’S GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Sixth Edition. 

Grown ito. prioe 86*. 

A LEXICON, GREEK and ENGLISH, abridged from Liddell and 

* Scott’s Greet- ifnalith Lexicon* Fourteenth Edition. Square 12mo. 7#6d. 




a numncAi dictiohaby «t th* nxvex faimunui 

COBTAJrSEAirs YOCXET DICTIOBAXY, Reach and EngUih, 

abridged from the above by the Author. Square l«mo. & M* 

a m room dictiokaby of th* enui ui noun 

LANGUAGES. By F. W. Longman, Baffiol College, Oxford* l$mo, 6*. 

m ybactiSai dictiohabt of a* nmi iaxovabe; 

Gennen-English And English-German. By th* Rev. W. L* Blacs&XY, )L4« 
and Dr. Caul Marti* FrudlAndbl Poet 8vo. 7*. 64. 


Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 

The LOBDOH OSSIES of EHOLISH CLASSICS. Edited by Jornc V. 
Hales, if./C. and by Charles S. Jkrram, M.A. Fop. 8vo. in course of publi- 
cation : — 

Bacon’s Eseays, annotated by E. A. Abbott, D.D. 2 vols. 6 s . 

Macaulay's Clive, by H. C. Bowen, M.A. 2s. 6 d. 

Marlows Doctor Faustas, by W. Wagner, Ph.D. 2s. 

Milton’s Pwadino Regained, by C, 8. Jkiuiam, M.A, 2s. Cd. 

Pope’s Select Poems, by T. Arnold, M.A. 2s. 6d. • 

+ 4 * To be fojowed by other Works. 

XESKEBISH, 8PIEI T UALI8M, Ac. Ifistorienlly fnd Scientifically 
Considered. By W. B. Carpenter, C.B. M.D. LL.D. F.U.8. Ac. Seoond 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Us. 

EVENINGS *rith the SKEPTICS; or, Free Discussion on Free 
Thinker*. By the Rev. John Owen, Rector of East An* toy, Devon. Crown 8vo. 

[Just ready. 

GERMAN HOME LIFE. Reprinted, with Revision and Additions? 

from Fraser's Magazine. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6*. 

The MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. 

Late Head Master of Rugby School. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS and POSTHUMOUS WORKS of the Late HENRY 

THOMAS BUCKLE. Edited, with a Biographical Notice, by Helen Tatloe. 
S volt. 8vo. price Ms. 6 d. t 

MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS of JOHN CONINGTON, M.A. late 

Corpus Professor of Latin In tke University of Oxford. Edited bf J. A* 
SYMOND8, M.A. With aliemoir by H. J. 8. Smith, M.A. 2 rola. 8vo. 28s. 

ESSAYS, CBITLclx and BIOGBAYHICAL. Contributed to the 

Edinburgh Review. By Henry Rooebb, 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 12s. 

ESSAYS on some THEOLOGICAL CONTROYERSIES of the TIME, 

chiefly from the Edinburgh Review . By Henry Rogers. Crown 8va 6s. 

SHORT 8TUDIE8 on GREAT SUBJECTS. By James Amtsomy 

Fboudk, M.A. late Fellow of Exeter ColL Oxford. 8 vols. crown 8vo.l8s. 

SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of LORD MACAULAY. Edited, 
with Occasional Explanatory Notes, by George Otto Trevelyan, MJV 
8vo. price 6s. • * 
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»• ESSAYS and OmTRIBUTIQNS of A. K. H.B. Uni form Cabinet 
Edition, in crown 8vo, 

Recreations of a Conakry Parson. Two Series, fa 64. each 
The Commop-plaoe Philosopher in Town and Country. It. 64. 

Leisure Hoars in Town. 8s. 64. 

The Autumn Holiday! of a Country Parson. 8a 64. 

Seaside Mttsings on Sundays and Week-Days. 3a 64. 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. Throe Series, Sa 64. each. 
Critical Essays of a Country Parson. 8s. 64.. • 

Sunday Afternoons in the Pariah Church of a University City. St. 64, 
Le«ons of Middle Age. 8a 64. • 

Counsel and Comfort spoken from a City Pulpit. 8a 64. 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths. 8a od. 

Present-day Thoughts. St. 64. 

Landscapes, Churches, and Moralities. 8a C4. 

LOED MACAULAY’S MISCELL ANEOU 8 WRITINGS 

Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 21a 

People's Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4a 64. * 

LOED MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS sad SPEECHES. 

Student's Edition, in crown 8vo. price 6t. 

The Eev. SYDNEY SMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WOEZU; including 

his Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. Crown 8vo. 6t. 

The WIT and WISDOM of the Eev. SYDNEY SMITH ; a Selection of 
the most memorable Passages in his Writings and Conversation. 16mo. 8a 64. 

The ECLIPSE of FAITH; or, a Visit to a Religious Sceptic. By 

Henry Rookhs. Latest Edition. Fcp. 8wp- price 6a 

DEFENCE of the ECLIPSE of FAITH, by its Author ; a rejoinder to 
Dr. Newman’s Reply. Latest Edition. Fcp 8vo. prioe 8s. 64. 

CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP; Essays on the Science of 

Religion, on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs, and on thffSolenoott Lan- 
guage. By F. Max MUllke, M.A. A vols. 8vo. £2. 18a t , 

An INTEODU CTION to MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, on the Inductive 

Method. By J. D. Morell, M.A. LL.D. 8vo. 12s. 

PHILOSOPHY WITHOUT ASSUMPTIONS. By the Rev. T. P. 

KnuDtAN, F.R.S. Rector Of Croft, near Warrington. 8vo. 10s. 64. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Third Edition. 8vo. 16a 

Th^ EMOTIONS and the WILL. By A. Bain, LL.D. Third Edition, 
revised, and partly re-written. 8vo. price 16a 

MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Compendium of Psychology 
and Bthios. By the same Author. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 64. Ox 
separately : Past I. Mental Science, 6s. 64, Part H. Moved Science, As. 64. 

APPARITIONS ; a Narrative of* Facts. By the Rev. B. W. Savilb, 
MJL Author of ‘ The Truth of the Bible ’ Ac. Crown 8vo. prioe As. 64. 

HUME’S TREATISE of HUMAN NATURE, Edited, with Notes 
&c. by T. H. Green, Fellow and Tutor, Ball. Coll, and T.H. Grose, Fellow 
and Tutor, Queen’s CoUL Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

ESSAYS MORAL, POLITICAL, and LITERARY. By David Hume. 
By the same Editors. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. 

*** The above form a complete and uniform Edition of David Hume’s 

« * Philosophical Works. • 
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Jim mu. A New Edition, with Note, HMrattr* and OHM, tar 
AUDUJmxR Baw, Andrxw Fhdlatxb, and Gtowba Grot*. MM, with 
additional Notes, by JoAm Stuart Mux. I vole. 8ro. prim MU* 


Astronomy^ Meteorology, Popular Geography , Ac. 

OtrrfnrXB of ARBOXOXT. By Sir j. p. vr. Emua m, Bnt 

MJL Latest Edition, with Plates and Diagrams. Square crown 8vo. 111. 
XS8AT8 on ASTRONOMY ; Planets and Meteors, the Sun and Sun- 

surrounding Bpooe, Start and 8tar-Ok)udlou : with a Dissertation on the Transit 
of Venus. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. Plates and Woodouts. 8ro. 13s. 

The TRANSIT 8 of VENUS ; a Popular Account of Paet and Coming 
Transits, from the first observed by Horrooks ad. 1683 to the Transit ef 
a.d. 2013. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. Sooond Edition, with 20 Plates (13 coloured) 
and 88 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6 <L 

The UNIVERSE and the COKING TRANSITS, Researches into 
and New Views respecting the Constitution of the Heavens, with an 
Investigation of the Conditions of the Coming Transits of Venus. By B. A. 
Proctob, B.A. With 22 Charts and 83 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s. 

The X00N ; her Mot:* ons, Aspect, Scenery, and Physical Condition. 

By R. A. Proctob, B.A. WitOTIatea, Charts, Woodcuts, and Three Lunar 
Photographs. Crown 8vo. Its. 

The SUN; RULER, LIGHT, FIRE, and LIFE of the PLANETARY 

SYSTEM. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. Third Edition, with 10 Platea (7 co- 
loured) and 387 Figures on Wood. Crown 8vo. 14s. 

OTHER W0RLl>8 THAN OURS; the Plurality of Worlds Studied 

under the Light of Reoent Scientific Researches. By B. A. PaooTOB, BJL 
Third Edition, with 14 Illustrations. Crown bvo. 10s. 6d. 

The ORBS AROUND U8 ; Familiar Essays on the Moon and Planets, 
Meteors and Comets, the Sun and Coloured Pairs of Stars. By R. A. Proctor, 
BJL Second Edition, with Charts and 4 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. price 7s. fid. 

SATURN and its SYSTEM. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 8vo. with 14 
Plates, 14s. 

A NEW STAR ATLAS, for the Library, the School, and the Observatory, 
in Twelve Circular Maps ; with Two Index Plates and an Introduction on the 
Study of the Stars, illustrated by 9 Diagrams. By R. A. FboctoB, BJL 
Grown 8vo. 6s. * 

The MOON, and the Condition aid Configurations of its Surface. 
By Edmund Nkwon, Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society, Ac. With 36 
Maps and 6 Plates. Medium 8ro. 81s. W. 

SCHELLEN’S SPECTRUM ANALYSIS, in its application to Terres- 
trial Substances and tho Physical Constitution of the Heavenly Bodies. Trans- 
lated by Jan* and C. Lassbll; edited, with Notes, by W. Huggins, LL.D. 
F.RH. With 13 Plates (6 coloured) and 223 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 28s. 

CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELESC0PE8. By the Bev. 

T. W. Wzbb, M.A. 7.R.A.S. Third Edition, revised and enlarged ; with Maps, 
Plate, and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. prioo 7s. 64. * * 
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AZX ftid BAHT; tlie Beginnings of » Chemical Climatology. By 

ROOM* Angus Shot, PhJD, F.R.8. F.OJB. With 8 UlusfaatiooA 8vc.i4«. 

AIR tad Its RELATIONS to LOT. By W. N. Hartley, P.CJS. 
Demonstrator of Chemistry at King’s Collage, London. Second Edition, with 06 
Woodcuts. Sm^Hbro. 6s. 

POTS'S LAW of ST0EK8, considered in connexion with the Ordinary 
Movements of the Atmosphere. Translated by E. H. Soon, KjL 8to.10s.6o. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODES* GEOGRAPHY, in 81 

entirely new Coloured Heps. Edited, with an ’Introduction, by the B err. G. 
Butler, MJL Imperial 8vo. or imperial 4 to. 6s. oloth. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, in 28 

entirely new Coloured Maps. Edited by the Rer. G. Butler, MX Imperial 
8to. or imperial 4to. 7 1 . 6 d. doth. 

KEITH JOHNSTON’S GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, 

Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical ,* forming a complete Gasetteer 
of the World. New Edition (187 0. revised and corrected. 8vo. price 48s. 


Natural History and Popular Science. 

TIXT-BOOZS of SCIENCE, MECHANICAL and PHYSICAL, 

adapted for the use of Artisans and of Students In Public and Sdenoe Schools. 
Anderson's Strength of Materials, smlll 8vo. 8s. 6 d. 

Armstrong's Organic Chemistry, 8i. 6 d. 

Barry's Railway Appliances, 8s. 6d. 

Bloxam’s Metals, it. id. 

Goodbye's Elements of Mechanism, 8s. M. 

Principles of Mechanics, 8s. id. ° ’* 

Cork’s Art of Electro-Metallurgy, Of. , 

Grifwn’s Algebra and Trigonometry, 8s. id. 

, Jenkin's Electricity and Magnetism, 8s. id. 

Maxwell’s Theory of Heat, 8s. id. 

Merbdtkld'b Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, 8s. 6<f. 

Miller’s Inorganic Chemistry, 8s. id. 

Prebce & Si vk wright* a Telegraphy, 8<. id. 

Shelley’s Workshop AppUanoes, 8s. id. 

THOMfi’s Structural and Physiological Botany, 6s. 

Thorpe’s Quantitative Chemical Analysis, 4s. id. 

Thorpe & Muir’s Qualitative Analysis, 8s. 6d. 
f Tilden’s Chemical Philosophy, 3s. id. 

Unwin's Machine Design, 3s. id. 
r Watson’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 8s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, Eiperi mental and Applied. 
Translated and edited from Ganot’s tUmentt de Phyftqut by E. Atkinson, 
Ph.D. F.O.S. Seventh Edison, revfeed aud enlarged ; with 4 Coloured Plates 
and 788 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 15s. 

VATURAL PHILOSOPHY for GENERAL READER8 and YOUNG 

PERSONS; being a Course of Physics divested of Mathematical Formuln 
expressed in the language of daily life. Translated from Ganot’s Court de 
Physique and by E. Atkinson, Ph.D. F.O.S. Second Edition, with 8 Plates 
and 439 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. price 7s. id. 

ARNOTT’S ELEMENTS of PHYSICS or NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

( Seventh Edition, edited by A. Bain, LL.D. aud A. S. Taylor, M.D. , 

Crown 8vo. Woodcuts, 12s. id. 
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' Transit 1 hy B. AnmoVi PhJ), F.OJl Pwh w » of IxperimeeM SstMfctti, 
Staff OoBegt. With an Introduction by Pwtwor Tyndall. fvo. with some* 
tern Woodcut^ price lis, 68. 

Os tko SENSATIONS of TOM u a Physiological Basis for the 
Theory of Mato. By Hibkann L. F. Helmholtz, KJO* Profe mo r of Physios 
InttoUidTeni^of Berlin. Translated, with Additional Notes aad an Appendix, 


Tha jnSTOBY Of MODERN MUSIC, a Course of Lector* delivorod 

at the Royal Institution. By John Hululh, LLJ>, 8ro.8t.88. 


Tho TRANSITION PERIOD of 1HT8ICAL HISTORY? a Second 
Coone of Leotura* oa the History of Music from the Beginning of the 17th to 
the Middle of the 18th Century, delivered at the Boyal Institution. By JOSH 
* Hollas, LL.D. Beoond Edition. 8ro.10t.88. 


SOUND. Bf John Tyndall, LL.D. D.CX. F.KJ3. Third Edition, 
including Recent Reeearcbee on Fog-^iffnalling ; Portrait and Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 88. 


HEAT a MODS of MOTION. By John Tyndall, LL.D, D.OL. 
Fifth Edition. Plate and Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 10*. 68. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to MOLECULAR PHYSICS is th« DOMAIN of 

RADIANT HEAT. By J. Tyndall, LLX. D.CX. FJUL With 3 Plate* and 
81 Woodcuts, 8to. 16*. 

RESEARCHES os DIAMAGNETISM and H AGXE-CR YSTALU 0 

ACTION ; including the Queetion of Dlamagnetio Polarity. By J. Tnnuu., 
M.D. D.O.L. F.B.S. With 6 plates and many Woodoute. 8vo. 14s. 

LESSORS in ELECTRICITY at the ROYAL INSTITUTION, 1876-4. 

By Sohx Tindall, D.C.L. LLJL). F.lt.8, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. With 68 Woodcuts. Crown 8ro. 2s. 68. 

N0TX8 of a COURSE of SEVEN LECTURES on ELECTRICAL* 

PHENOMENA and THEORIES, delivered at the Royal Institution, AD. 1870. 
By John Tyndall, LL.D., D.CX., F.RJ3. Grown 8ro. Is. sewed ; Is. 68. doth. 

SIX LECTURES on LIGHT delivered in America in 1872 and 1878, 
By John Tyndall, LL.D. D.O.L. F.R.S. Beoond Edition, with Portrait, 
Plate, and £9 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 7s. 68. 

NOTES of a COURSE of NINE LECTURES on LIGHT delivered atthe 
Boyal Institution, a.d. 1869. By John Tyndall, LL.D. D.O.L. F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo. price Is. sewed, or Is. 68. cloth. 

FBAOHKHTS of 8CII5CB. By Johx Ttjtoaix, LL.D. D.C.L. I.B.S. 
Third Edition, with a New Introduction. Crown 8 to. 10s. 68. 

LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS; a Series of Familiar 
Essays on Sdentifio Subjects, Natural Phenomena, to, By R. A. P&ooroa, 
BA. First and Second Series. Crown 8vo. 7s. 68. each. 


A TREATISE on MAGNETISM, General and Terrestrial. By Hum* 

phkby Lloyd, D.D. D.CX., Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo. 10s. 68. 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the WAVE-THEORY of LIGHT. 

By Humphrey Lloyd. D.D. D.C.L. Provost of Trinity tyllege, Dublin. Thlsd 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. price 10s. 68. ’ 
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Tfc* OOXSZXAXHW‘of PXTfIOAL SfOBCM. Bytb.Hoa.8iiW.B. 
Gbotb. M.A. F.BJ8. one of ti# lodges of the Court of Common Pleas gixth 
Edition, with other OontribtttiocJi to Sdeoee. 8vo. prioe 16e. 

Tht COMPARATIVE ANATOMY tad PHYSIOLOGY of tit* VEITS. 
BBATBANTMALS.^ By Rxchabd Omr,f.BA D.OA. With Wootafc. 


PRINCIPLES of ANIMAL MECHANICS Bf the R^. R Hitraarw, 

F. RJL Fellow of Trin. OolL DibL M.D. DnbL end, D«C.L» Oxoo. Second 

Edition, with 111 Figuree on Wood. 8vo. 21*. * 

The AMOUNT STOWS IMPLEMENTS, WEAPONS, sad OSSA- 

JOINTS of GREAT BRITAIN. By John Evans, F.R.S. FJ3JL With 3 Plates 
end 476 Woodcut*. 8vo. price 28*. 

The GEOLOGY of ENGLAND and WALES; A Concise Account bf 
the Lithological Character*, Leading Fossils, and Eoonomiq*Product« of the 
- Bock*; with Notes ou the Physical Features of the Country. By H. B. 
Woodward, F.G.6. With a Coloured Map and 29 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 14*. 

The PRIMAEVAL WORLD of SWITZERLAND. By Professor Oswald 
Hebk, of the University of Zurich. Edited by James Heywood, M.A. F.R.& 
President of the Statistical Sooiety. With a Coloured Map, 19 Plates in Litho- 
graphy and Chromoxylography, and 372 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8ro. 28*. 

The PUZZLE of LIFE and HOW it HAS BEEN PUT TOGETHER: 

a Short History of Vegetable and Animal Life upon the Earth from the Earliest 
Times ; including an Aoconnt of Pre-HlNoric Man, his Weapons, Tools, and 
Works. By A. Nxools, F.R.QJ3. With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 8*. M. 

The ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the PRIMITIVE CONDITION 

of MAN ; Mental and Social Condition of Savages. By Sir Jobw Lubbock* 
Bart. M.P. F.R.S. Third Edition, with 25 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18*. • 

BIBLE ANIMALS ; being a Description of every*Living Creature 
k mentioned in the Scriptures, from the Ape to the Corah By the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, M.A. F.L.S. with about 112 Vignettes on Wood. 8vo. 14*. 

HOMES WITHOUT HANDS ; a Description of the Habitations of 

AnfanaTa, classed according to their Principle of Construction. By the Rev. J. 

G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With about 140 Vignettes on Wood. 8vo. 14*. 

INSECTS AT HOME; a Popular Account of British Insects, their 
• Structure. Habits, and Transformations. By the Rev. J. G. Wood* MJL F.L.S. 
With upwards of 700 Illustrations. 8vo. price 14*. 

INSECTS ABROAD; a Popular Account qf Foreign Insects* their 
Structure, Habits, and Transformations. By J. G. Woom M.A. F.L.8. Printed 
and illustrated uniformly with 4 Inlets at Home.* 8vo. prioe 14*. 

STRANGE DWELLINGS; a description of the Habitations of 
Animals, abridged from 1 Homes without Hands.' By the Rev. J. G. Wood* 
1LA. JMJ3. With about 60 Woodout Illustrations. Crown 8vo. prioe 7*. 64. 

OUT Of DOORS ; a Selection of original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, MJL. F.L.S. With Eleven Illustrations from 
Original Designs engraved on Wood by G. Pearson. Crown 8vo. price 7*. 64. 

JL FAMILIAR HISTORY of BIRDS. By E. Stanley, DJ>. FJL9. 
late Lord Bishop of Norwich. Seventh Edition, with Woodcuts. Fop.) t. 64. 
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urit ittd iPXTOri introduction * entomology, « 

of the Natual History of Inssots. Wh BHttaU 0nnmlf9.il. 

m SRAuid its Lxvnro WONDERS. By Dr. Groms Babtwig. 

IBM mvtsed Edition, 8vo, with many Dlmtrattoiuh 10*. 64 

Tho TROPICAL WORLD. By Dr.Gsosoi Habtww. With above ICO 

Hhateattons. f ^lAte«t revised Edition. Bvo, pdoa 10#. let. 

th§ SO BTXRRANEAN WORLD. By Dr. Gboms Habtww. With 
S Maps and about 80 Woodcuts, including 8 full aim of page. im price 10#. 14. 

The POLAR WORLD, a Popular Description of Han and Kature is the 
Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the Globe. By Dr. Gborgi Habtwiq, With 
8 Ohromoxylographs, I Maps, and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo, 10#.6 d. 

0 

The AERIAL WOBLD, By Dr. G. Hartwkk New Edition, with 8 
Chromoxylofraphs and 60 Woodcut Illustrations. 8to. prioe 10#. M. 

BRANDX’S DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. 

Re-edited by the Her. Gfeonan W. Cos, M.A. late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford ; assisted by Contributors of eminent Scientific and Literary Acquire- 
ments. Near Edition, revised. 8 vole, medium 8vo. 68#. 

HAVDBOOX of HARDY TUBES, SHRUBS', m4 HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS, containing D 'scrfptictis, Native Countriea, bo. of a Selection of tha 
Beat Species in Cultivation; together with Cultural Detail!, Comparative 
Hardiness, Suitability for Particular Positions, fee. By W. B. Hkmslbt. With 
264 Original Woodcuts. Medium 8vo, " 

DECA38NE £nd LE MAOUT’S GENERAL SYSTEM of BOTANY, 

DESCRIPTIVE and ANALYTICAL. Translated by Mm. Hoojom. The 
Orders arranged after the Method followed in the TJniveraitiea and Sohoola of 
Gnat Britain, with an Appendix on the Natural Method, by J. D. HookjbB; 
F.R.S. be. Second Thousand, with 5,600 Woodcuts. Imperial 8ro. 81#. 6d. 

The ELEMENTS of BOTANY for FAMILIES end SCHOOLS. 

Tenth Edition, revised by Thomas Moobs, FAR Fop. 8vo. with 184 Wood- 
cute, 2#. 6 d. 

The BOSE AMATEUR’S GUIDE. By Thomas Riykbs. Fourteenth 
Edition. Fop. 8vo.4#. 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of PLANTS ; comprising the Specific 
Character, Description, ^Culture, History, to. of all the Plants found in 
Gnat Britain. Wh upwards of 12,000 Woodcntv. 8vo. 42#. 


Chemistry and Physiology . 

A NTlfAl. CHEMISTRY ; or, tho Relations of Chemistry to Physiology 
and Pathology : including the Results of the moat recent Scientific Researches 
and Experiments. By Chablbs T. Kxhgzrt, F.C.S. Lend, A Berlin, Consulting 
Chemist. 8vo, [Inthepnth ’ 
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A BtfJTIOMAlY of c aa n t T & f tad the AJHed Branchs# of oth« 
BoUnoss. By Bttv Vim, F.B4EL assisted toy ante* Contributor*. 
Seven Votnmes, medium 8vo. price 410, 26a M, 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME, completing the Record of Chemical 
Discovery to the year 1876. (/a frtpanttin. 

fT,lBMT« of OHMISTBY T Theoretical and Practical. By W. 

Miua, M.D. lat» Prof, of Chemistry, King's 0611. London. Hew 
Bdttfcm. 9 vols* 8to. Fast I. Chemical Phtwos, Hew Edition In October. 
Purr n. Zuoboahic Chmstet, 21a Purr UL Orbakic Ohbmxrbt. New 
Edition In the press. 


8ZLXCT METHODS in CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, chiefly INOR- 
GANIC. By Whaiam Orookrs, P.BJ3, With SS Woodcuts. Crown ftvo. 
prloslSs. id, 

A PEACTICAL HAHDBOOE of DYEIHO and CALICO PRINTING. 

By William Crookes, F.R.S. With 11 Pegs Plates, 49 Specimens of Dyed and 
Printed Fabrics, end 86 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42 a 


ANTHRACEN; its Constitution, Properties, Manufacture, and Deriva- 
tives, including Artificial Alizarin, Anthrapurpnrin, &c. with their Applica- 
tions In Dyeing and Printing. By G. Auerbach. Translated by W. Crookes, 
FJt.& 8 vo.12a 

The HISTORY* PRODUCTS, and PROCESSES of the ALHALI 

TRADE, including the moat recent Improvements. By Charles T. Knrazrrr, 
P.C.8. Lond. Berlin, Consulting Chenilk. With 23 Woodcuts. 8vo. 12c. 

OUTLINES of PHYSIOLOGY, Human and Comparative. By Johh 
Marshall, P.R.C.S. Surgeon to the University College Hospital. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. with 122 Woodouta, 82 a 

HEALTH in the HOUSE; a Series of Lectures on Elementary Physi- 
ology: in its application to the Dally Wants of Man and hnlmals, delivered to 
the wives and Children of Working Men in Leeds and Baltaire. By Oathkrinx 
M. Buckton. Hew Edition, revised. Small 8vo. Woodouta, 2 a 


The Fine Arts, and Illustrated Editions. 

C 

A DICTIONARY of ARTISTS of the ENGLISH SCHOOL: Painters, 
hbulptors, Architects, Engravers, and Omamenttets ; with Hotioesof their Lives 
and works. By S. Redgrave. 8vo. 16s. * 

* 

MOOSE’S LALLA ROOKH, an®Oriental Romance, Tenniel’s Edition, 
with 68 Illustrations from Original Drawings, engraved on Wood by G. Pearson 
and other Artists. Fcp. 4to. 21a 

MOOSE’S IRISH MELODIES, with 161 Steel Plates from Original 
Drawings by D. Maclisb, R. A* and the whole of the Text engraved on the same 
Plates. Super-royal 8vo. 21a 

LORD MACAULAY’S LAY8 of ANCIENT ROME. With Ninety 

Original Illustrations engraved on Wood, chiefly -after the Antique, from Draw- 

• ings by G. SchIrf. Fcp.4to.2lA • 
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with the mo*t»tkm»<*a^ 

By Whaiam B. Scott. With 17 Etchings by L. A* 

Tlf—l and TT 11 flnnu Grown fro. 15*. 

-HOUR LECTURES on tht HISTORY and PRACTICE of tfco 

and ORgAinOSTAL ARTS. Bj Wxuuuc B» SbotT. Third Ed!**, 

jbO THREE CATHEDRALS DEDICATED to ST. PATTI, in LOHDOH ; 

feed? History from the Foundation of tha Pint Building in tha Hath Cantor? 
to the Proposals for the Adornment of the Present Cathedra!. By WtLUAM 
- Loofokax, FJLS. With numerous Illus t ra tio ns. Square crown 8vo. tlA 

IE PAIRYLAED; Pictures from the Elf- World. By Rickabb 
Dotl*. With a Poem by W. Alltcqham. With Sixteen Plata, containing 
'■ Thirty-fix Doggns printed in Colour*. Second Edition. Folio, price 14*. 

The HEW TESTAMENT, illustrated with Wood Engrafings after tha 
\ Early Hasten, chiefly of the Italian School. Crown ito. Ms. cloth, gilt top } 
* v or £6. As. elegantly bound in morocco. 

SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. By Mbs. Jameson. With numerous 
Etchings and Engravings on Wood from Early Missals, Mosaics, Illuminated 
MSS. and other Original Sources. 

LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS. Latest Edition, with IS 
Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vojs. square crown 8vo. 81*. to, 

LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS. Latest Edition, with 11 

Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown 8vo. 21*. 

LEGENDS of the MADONNA. Latest Edition, with 27 Etchings and 

166 TWwdcuts.* l vol. square crown 8vo. 21*. 

The HISTOBY ortlUB LOBD, with that of his Type# and Precursors. 
Completed by Lady Eastlakx. Latest Edition, with 81 Etchings and 
281 Woodcuts. 2vols. square crown 8vo. 42*. , 

LECTURES on HARMONY, delivered at the ltoyal Institution. By 
G. A. Macfaiuuen. Second Edition, with numerous Engraved MuBical Examples 
and Specimens. 8vo. 12*. 


The Useful Arts , Manufactures, &c. 

flwnrs BBCYCLOBEIAA of ABCHITBCTVBB, witAabov« 1,600 
Engravings on wAd. New Edition^ revised and enlarged by Wyatt 
Pafwobth. 8vo. 62*. to. 

HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, 

and other Details. By Charles L. Eastlax*/ Architect. Third Edition, 
with about 90 Illustrations. Square crow* 8vo, U*. 

. INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY ; a Manual for Manufacturers and for 
use in Colleges or Technical Schools. IklngATYaptigtlrm of Professors Stohmann 
U and Engtars German Edition of Patex’J #•&* 3R ChimU Indvttrielk. by Dr. 
P 3 . D. Babby, Edited and supplemented by B. H. PAUL, Ph^p. 8vo. with Plates 
andfftttdcnta. [In the preu. 
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mar# BioTzovAtr of arts, manufactures, ai tan, 

Seventh Bdttton, rewritten ud enlarged by Robust Huey, XJL8. a ssisted by 
numerous Contributors eminent in Science and the Arts, and famSiar with 
Manufactures. With above 2400 Woodcuts, t vole. medium Bvo. If. is 

Vol. IV. Supplementary, completing all the Departments of the Dictionary to 
the year 1877, is preparing for publication. 

HANDBOOK of FRACTICAL TELEGRAPHY. BvR. S. Gotmt, 
Memb. Inst. O.B. Bngineer-in-Chief of Telegraphs to the Post Office. 8Uth 
Edition, with 144 Woodcuts and 6 Plates. 8ro. price 16*. „ 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA of CIVIL ENGINEERING, Historical, Theoretical, 
and Practical By B. Crest, C.E. With above 8, 000 Woodcuts. 8ro. 42s. 

The AMATEUR MECHANIC'S PRACTICAL HANDBOOK ; de- 
scribing the different Tools required in the Workshop, the uses of them, and how 
to nee them, with examples of different kinds of work, &c. wlfh full Description s 
and Drawings. By A. H. G. Hobson. With 88 Woodcuts. Crown 8 vo. U. 6d. 

The ENGINEER'S VALUING ASSISTANT. By H. I>. Hoskold, 
Ciril and Mining Engineer, 16 years Mining Engineer to the Dean Foreet Iron 
Company. 8vo. price 3 Is. 6d, 

The WHITWORTH MEASURING MACHINE; including Descrip- 
tions of the Surfaoe Plates, Ganges, and other Measuring Instruments made by 
Blr Joseph Wmtworth, Bart. By T. M. Goodkvb, M.A. and C. P. B. Shelley, 
CJ5. With 4 Plates and 44 Woodcuts. Fop. 4to. price 21«. 

RAILWAYS and LOCOMOTIVES; a Series of Lectures delivered at 

the School of Military Engineering, Chatham. In the year 1877. Railways, by 
John Wolf* Barry, M. Inst. C.E. Locomotives , by F. J. Braihvkll, F.B.S. 
M. Inst. C.E. [In the press. 

USEFUL INFORMATION for ENGINEERS. By*Sir W. ! 

Barb. F.R.S. Revised Edition, with Illustrations. 3 vols. crown 8vo. price 31#. 6 d. 

The APPLICATION of CAST and WROUGHT IRON to Building 
Purpose*. By Sir W. Fairbairn, Bart. F.R.S. Fourth Edition, enlarged ; with 
6 Plates and 118 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 16j. 

The THEORY of STRAINS in GIRDERS and similar Structures, 
with Observations on the application of Theory to Practice, and Tables of the 
Strength and other Properties of Materials. By Bindon B. Stone*, M.A. 
M. Inst. C.E. Second Edition, Royal 8vo. with 5 Plates & 128 Woodcuts, 36#. 

A TREATISE on the STEAM ENGINE, in its various Applications 
to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, a'Jd Agriculture. By J. Bourne, 
C.BL With Portrait, 37 Plates, and 546 Woodcuts. 4t . 42#. 

CATECHISM of the STEAM ENGINE, in its various Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. By the same 
Author. With 89 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6i. 

HANDBOOK of the STEAM ENGINE. By the same Author, forming 

a Key to the Catechism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Woodcuts. Fop. 9i, 

BOURNE’S RECENT IMPROVEMENTS in the STEAM ENGINE in its 

various applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agrl- 
. culture. By John Bourne, C.E. With 124 Woodcuta. Fop. 8vo. Os. o 
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BATHES mad TURNING, Simple, Mechanical, tad OniimontaL Bjr 

W. Hxkht Northooot. Second Edition, with 338 Dlustrationa, 8m 18a 

PRACTICAL TREATISE m METALLURGY, adapted fcomthe laft 
Oman Edition of Profern Kiel’s Mttmibtryy by W, Chookk, F.BA *e» 
and X. ROhhiq, PhJD. MJB. With 698 Woodcuts. I Tola. 8m print 84 18a 

MITCHILTS MANUAL of PRACTICAL A8SAYING. Fourth Edi- 
Men, for the most part rewritten, with all the recent Dtaoorerie* incorporated, 
by W. Cboodbs, FJL& With 189 Woodcuts. 8to. 81a M, 

LOITBOFS ENOYCLOPJEDIA of AGRICULTURE: comprising the 

Laying-out, Improvement, and Management of Landed Property, and the Oultl* 
ration and Economy of Agricultural Produce. With 1,100 Woodcuts, 8m Sit* 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of GARDENING: comprising the 

Theory and PActioe of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arborioulture, and Landeonpe 
Gardening. With 1,000 Woodcut*. Byo. 21a 


Religious and Moral Work§. 

CHRISTIAN LITE, it. C0TTESZ, Its HIEDEANgES, and lti 

HELPS ; Sertnona preached mostly in the Chapel of Rugby School. By the 
late Thomas Arnold, D.D. 8vo. It. 6 d. 

CHRISTIAN LIFE, its HOPES, its FEARS, and its CLOSE; 

Sermdhs prealbed mostly in the Chapel of Rugby School. By the late 
Thomas Arnold^ D.D. 8vo,7 *.64. 

SERMONS chiefly on the INTERPRETATION of SCRIPTURE. 

By the late Thomas Arnold, D.D. 8vo. price It. lid. 

SERMONS preached in the Chapel of Rugby School; with an Address 
before Confirmation. By tho late Thomas Arnold, D.D. Fop. 8m 8*. M. 

THREE ESSAYS on RELIGION: Nature; the Utility of Religion; 
Theism. By John Stuart Mill. 8vo. price lOi. 64, • 

INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of RELIGION. Pour Lectures 

delirered at the Royal Institution ; with Two Essays on False Analogies and 
the Philosophy of Myology. By F. Max MOllkr, MA. Crown 8vo. 10s. 64. 

# 

SUPERNATURAL RELIGION ; an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine 

Revelation. Sixth Edition. 3 vole. 8vo. 38 1 . 

BEHIND tho VEIL; an Outline of Bible Metaphysics compared 
with Ancient and Modern Thought. By tho ltov. T. Uiumni^ M.A. Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s. 8vo. lOi. 64. 

The TRIDENT, the CRESCENT, and the CROSS; a View of the 

Religious History of India during the Hindu, Buddhist, Mohammedan, and 
ChridMan Periods. By the Rev. J. Vaughan, 8yq. 9*. 64. 
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Sh« nucmvs and CATHOLIC FAITH in Relation to the Church • 

qfBqtfaitd* By .the Ber. B.W. Bavil*, MX 8vo.petoe74. 

SYNONYMS of the OLD TESTAMENT, their BEARING on CHRIS- 

TIAN FAITH and PRACTICE. By the Ber. B. B. Gi B D LE grQE E. MX 

A COMMENTARY on the THIRTY-HIKE ARTICLES, forming an 
Introduction to the Theology of the Church of England. 11 * By the Ber. T. P. 
Boultbke, LL.D. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 64 . 

As SXF08ITI0H of the THIRTY-HIKE ARTICLES, Historical and 
Doctrinal. By Edward Harold Browns, D.D. Lord Bishop of Winchester. 
Hew Edition. 8ro. 16#. 

The LIFE and LETTERS of ST. PAUL, including a Hew English 
Translation of the Epistles. By the Rev. W. J. Coxtbrare, MX and the very 
Ber. John Saul Howbon, D.D. Dean of Chester. Copiously illustrated with 
Landscape Views, Maps, Plans, Charts, Coins, and Vignettes. 

Library Edition, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, 
Landscapes on Steel, Woodcuts, kc. 2 vols. 4to. 424. 

Intermediate Edition, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and 
Woodcut**. 2 vote, square crown 8vo. 21i. 

Student’s Edition, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations 
and Maps. «1 vol. crown 8vo. price 94. 

HISTORY of the REFORMATION in EUROPE in the TIME of 

CALVIN, hy the Rev. J. H. Manus D’Aubign&, D.D. Translated by W. L. R. 
Cates. (In Eight Volumes.) 7 vote. 8vo. price £5. 11 4. 

Vol. VIII. completing the English Edition, is nearly ready. 

The FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK, with Greek-EngLeh Lexicon. By 
John T. White, D.D. Oxon. Rector of St. Martin, Ludgpje. Square 32mo. G$. 

HEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARIES. By the Rev. W. A. O’Conor, 
BJL Rector of St. Simon and St. Jude. Manchester. Crown 8vo. Epistle to the 
Romans, price 3a. 6rf. Epistle to the Hebrews, 45. Gd. St. John’s Gospel, 10s. Gd. 

A CRITICAL and GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY on ST. PAUL’S 

Epistles. By C. J. Elucott. D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 8vo. 
Galatians, Fourth Edition, 8s. Gd. Ephesians, Fourth Edition, 84. 6 d. Pastoral 
Epistles, Fourth Edition, 10s. Gd. Philippiane, Colossians, andJPhilemon, Third 
' Edition, 10s. Gd. Thessalonians, Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 

HISTORICAL LECTURES on the LIFE of OUR LORD. By 

C. J. Elucott, D.D. Bishop of Gloucester and .Bristol. Sixth Edition. 8vo, 12s. 

EVIDENCE of the TRUTH o5 the CHRISTIAN RELIGION derived 

from the Literal Fulfilment of Prophecy. By Alexander Keith, D.D. 37th 
Edition, with Plates, in , square 8vo. 124. Gd . 39th Edition, in post 8vo. 6s. 

HISTORY of ISRAEL. By H. Ewald, late Professor of the Univ. of 
Gbttingen. Translated by J. E. Carpenter, MJL, with a Preface by Bussell 
Martin eau, M.A. fi vote. 8vo. 63s. 

The ANTIQUITIES of ISRAEL. By Heinrich Ewald, late Professor 
of the University of Gbttingen. Translated from the German by Henry Shark 
Solly, MX 8vo. price 124. Gd , 
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Ete amat XSMUX; « Oritfc.1 History of A. Sfawtufa M* 
among the Jewe,from the Rtae of tbe Maooabees to the dosing of the Tatamd. 
B 7 Jaw Duuhmokd, BJL Frofenor of Theology in Manchester New College, 
landwi. [/»(' - — 

It PROPHETS and PROPHECY of ISRAEL; An Historical and 

Critical Inquiry, liy Dr. A. Kubnkn, Prof, of TbeoL in feha Univ. of iMj&m* 
Translated from^ha Dutch by the Bar. A. Milroy, M jL with an Introduction 
by J. Mum, D.CJL fro. 9k. 

PTHlblOGY among the HEBREWS, its Historical Development J 
t Beaearohea bearing on the Scianoo erf Mythology and the Hiatory of Religion. 
[ By Iomaz Goldzihir, Ph.D. Member of the Hungarian Academy of Bolnnoss. 
► Translated by Russbll Mabtdouu, MJL 8va 16s. 


LECTURES on the PENTATEUCH and the MOABITE STONE. 

By the Right Qkrv. J. W. Count eo, D.D. Bishop of Natal. 8 to. 12s. 

Hie PENTATEUCH and BOON of JOSHUA CRITICALLY EXAMINED. 

By tbe Bight Her. J. W. Colin so, DJ>. Bishop of Natal. Crown 8 to. 6s. 

r MS QUESTIONS of the DAY. By the Author of 1 Amy Herbert.’ 

Crown 8yo. price 3s. 6«L 

for the AGS. By the Author of * Amy Herbert/ dec. 

v # 

PASSING THOUGHTS on RELIGION. By Elizabeth M. Shwkxx. 
Fop. 8vo. 8 s. 6d. 

SELF-EXAMINATION before CONFIRMATION. By Elizabeth M. 


PREPARATION for the HOLY COMMUNION ; the Devotions chiefly 
; from the Works of Jeremy Tatlob. By Miss Sewell, 83mo. 8s. 

SiYRA GERMANIC A, Hymns translated from the German by Miss 
| 0. Wixkwobtb. Fcp. 8to. price 8s. 

r [RITUAL SONGS for the SUNDAYS and HOLIDAYS through* 

out the Tear. By J. S. B. Mon hell, LL.D. Fcp.8vo. is, 18mo. 3s, ^ 

fee TEMPORAL MISSION of the HOLY GHOST; or, Reason And 
f Revelation. By Henry Edward Manning, D.D. Cardinal-Archbishop. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 8s. Gd t 

B|UR8 of THOUGlfr on SACRED THINGS ; a Volume of Sermons. 

By Jambs Mabttnxau, D.D. LL.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6<t. 


IDEAYOURS after the CHRISTIAN LIFE ; Discourses. 

Rev. J. Mabunbau, LL.D. Fifth Edition. Crown 6vo. 7s. 6d. 


By the 


EYMN8 of PRAI8S and PRAYER, collected and edited by the Rev. 

J. Mabunbau, LLJ). Crown 8vo. 4s. Gd. 82mo. Is. 6<2. 
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flM SECOND DEATH and the INSTITUTION of AIL THINGS; r 
with some Preliminary Remarks on the Nature and Inspiration at Holy Borip. 
tors. By Ajtdbew Junes. Fourth Edition* Grown 6vo.Ss.frf. 

WHATELY»S INTRODUCTORY LESSONS on the CHRISTIAN 

Evidences. 18mo. «d. 

BISHOP JSRSXY TAYLOR’S ENTIRE WORKS* With Life by 
Bishop Hebbh. Revised and corrected by the Rev. 0. P. Eden. Complete is 
Tan Volumes, 8vo. cloth, price £6. 6*. • 


Travels, Voyages, &c. 

A VOYAGE SOUND the WOULD in the YACHT > BUN BE AH.’ 

By Mrs. Biubbey. With a Map, 8 Full-Page Illustrations engraved on Wood, 
and nearly a hundred Woodcuts in the text. 8vo. price 21«. 

A YEAR in WESTERN FRANCE. By M. Betham-Edwabds. With 
Frontispiece View of the H6tel de Ville, La Rochelle. Crown 8vo. 10 j. fld. 

JOURNAL of a’HEBXDENCE in VIENNA and BSSLIN during the 
eventful Winter, 3805-6. By the late HjtxcY Reeve, M.D. Published by his 
Son. Crown 8vo. price 8*. 6 d. 

The INDIAN ALPS, and How we Crowed them : being a Narrative 

of Two Tears’ Residence in the Eastern Himalayas, and Two Months* Tour 
into the Interior. By a Lady Pioneer. With Illustrations from. Drawings 
by the Anther. Imperial 8vo. 42s. 

« TYROL and the TYROLESE ; being an Account of the People and 
the Land, in their Social. Sporting, and Mountaineering Aspects. By W. A. 
B ailuk Grobman. Second Edition, with Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

The FROSTY CAUCASUS ; An Account of a Walk through Part of 
the Range, and of an Ascent of Elbrus in the Summer of 1874. By F. C. Ghove. 
With Eight Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo. 15*. 

L THOUSAND MILES up the NILE, being a JOURNEY through 

EGYPT and NUBIA to the SECOND CATARACT By Amelia B. Edward* 
.With Eighty Illustrations from Drawings by the Author, Two Maps, Plans, 
Facsimiles, Ac. Imperial 8vo. price 42*. ^ 

OVER the SEA and FAR AWAY ; being a Narrative of a Ramble 
round the World. By Thomas Woodbine Hinchliff, M. A. F.K.G.S. President 
of the Alpine Club. With 14 full- page Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21*. 

THROUGH BOSNIA and the HERZEGOVINA on FOOT during the 

INSURRECTION ; with an Historical Review of Bosnia, end a Glimpse at 
the Croats, Slavonians, and the Ancient Republic of Ragusa. By A J. Evans, 
B.A. F.S.A. Second Edition, with Map and 58 Wood Engravings. 8vo. 18*. 

DISCOVERIES at EPHESU8, including the Site and Remains of the 
c Great Temple Cf Diana. By J. T. Wood. F.S.A. With 27 Lithographic Plates 

and 42 Engravings on Wood. Imperial 6to. price 68*. - ( » 
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KMORI ATM of the DISOOYERT and EARLY SETTLEMENT of 
the BERMUDAS or SOUSES ISLANDS, from 1618 tolffft. Compiled from 
tta Colonial Reoord* and other original source*. By Major-General Sir J. H« 
juwui* B~A. OB. K.C.M.G. 7 JUS. Ac. (In 8 role.) You I. impvial fro. 
wfflfc * Hope, prior 80s. 

ITALIAN ALPS ; Bketcheo in tho Mountain* of Ticino, Lombardy, 
Cm Trentino,^nd Venetla. By Douqlap W. FairanvLO, Editor of ‘The 
Alpine Journal? Square crown fro. with Maps and Illustrations, price If*. 

The &LFLE and tho HOUND in CEYLON. By Sir Samuel W* 
Baku, 1UL F.R.G.8. With Illustrations. Crown fro. 7a M. 

EIGHT TEAS S in CETLON. By Sir Samuel W. Baku, MJL 
FJLGJB. With Illustrations Crown fro. 7a 64, 

TWO TEAKS IN FIJI, a Descriptive Narrative of a Residence in tho 
Fijian Groujrof Islands; with some Aooonnt of the Fortunes of Foreign 
Settlers and Colonists up to the Time of the British Annexation. By L tttcm 
Foams, M.D. FJLG JJ. Crown fro. fa id. 

UNTRODDEN PEAKS and UNFREQUENTED VALLEYS; a Mid- 
summer Ramble among the Dolomites. Dy Amkua B. Edwabxm. With a 
Hap and 27 Wood Engravings. Medium Bvo. 21a 

Tho DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS; Excursions through Tyrol, Carinthia, 
Oarniola, and Friuli, 186M863. By J. GiLUGitraud G. 0 . Ghumchill, FJUG.fl. 
With numerous Illustrations. Secure crown 8ro. 214. 

Tho ALPINE CLUB MAP of SWITZERLAND, with* part* of tho 

Neighbouring Countries, on the Beale of Four Milos to an Inch. Edited by &, 
C. Nichols, F.S.A. F.H.G.S. In Four Sheets, price 42s. or mounted In a case, 
824.64. Each £&eet may be had separately, price 12s. or mounted In a case, lk 

MAP of tho CHAIN of MONT BLANC, from an Actual Survey in 
1860-1864. By \oaus-Riollt, F.R.G.S. M.A.C. Published under the An* 
thorlty of the Alpine Club. In Chromolithography c** extra stout drawing, 
paper 28 In. x 17in. price 10/. or mounted on oauvtu in a folding case, 124. 84. 

HOW to SEE NORWAY. By Captain J. R. Campbell. With K»p 
and 8 Woodonts. Fop. fro. price 64 . 

GUIDE to tho PYRENEES, for the use of Mountaineer*. By 

Chabucs Packs. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 64. 

The ALPINE GUIDE. By John Bill, M.R.I.A. Ut. Pnwdentol 
the Alpine Clnb. 8 rols. post 8vo. Thoroughly Revised Editions, with Map* 
and Illustrations I. Western Alps, 64 . 64 . II. Central Alps, 7 4 . 64. Till, 
Boston Alps, 104. 64. Or ia Ten Parts, price 24. 64. each. 

IKTBODVCTION ou*ALPtNE TEA VEILING in GENEBAL, »nd on 

the Geology of tho Alps, price 14. Each of the Three Volume* or Parte of the 
Alpisu Guide may be had with this Ihtbodcctioh prefixed, price 14. extra. 


Works of Fiction. 

The ATELIER du LYS ; or, an Art-Student in the fteigu of Terror. 
By the Author of 4 Mademoiselle Mor^’ Third Edition. 1 voL crown 8 vo. 64. 
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VOfXU &&£ TALES, By the Eight Hon. the Aw. of 
KK&. Q^n*tlMftloii,complflt« fa Tan Toltni^ crown 8To,pttee £1, 
Lonun.li. I Bmmu Turn, to 

oo rnnnf , It I OorrABca Flxmzxo, Ac. to 

Sybil, O. alroy, Ixxom, Jsc. to 

Tavcbed, to The Young Don, he. to .4 

Vivian Obit ti, 

. « 1 ? 

OABOTIT EDITION of STORIES ana TALES by Miss Sum} - 

Amy Herbert, to 94, Ivor*, to Sd. 

Gertrude, 3#. Gd. Katharine Ashton, h. hi 

The Rail's Daughter, to Sd. Margaret Pbrcival, to to. 

Bxfbmenci 0/ Lot, Si. Sd. Lanetom Parsonage, to ML 

Ounrs Hall, to Sd. Ursula, to Sd* 

BIOKSB’S G ALIUS; or, Roman- Scenes of the Time of Augustas : 

'with Notes end Excursuses. Post 8vo. U. 6 d. 

BECKER'S OHAEICLES; a Tale illustrative of Private Life among the 
Ancient Greeks : with Notes and Excursuses. Post 8vo. 7«. Sd. 


HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY ; or, Stories for Everybody and Everybody's 
Children. By the Right Hon. E. M. Knatckbull-HuoR88 I6 n, M. P. With Nino 
Illustrations ^om Designs by E. Doyle. - Crown 8vo. to Sd. 

WHISPERS from FAIRYLAND. By the Right Hon. E. H. Kjutch- 
n, M.P. With Nine Illustrations, Crown 8 yo. 81. Sd. 


The MODEM NOVELIST'S LIBRARY. Each Woric, in own 8vo. 

oomplete in a Single Volume 
i T H in w m w i Phiobt, to boards ; to 6d. doth. 

Bramley-Moorb’b Six Sisters of the Valleys, 2 1. beards ; to Sd. doth. 

The Burgomaster's Family, 2i. boards ; 2i. 6d. oloth. 

Oonxnosdy. By the Rt. Hon. the Eaiil of Beacoxsfield. 2i. boards ; 2i. Sd. doth. 
EISA, a Tale of the Tyrolean Alps. Translated from the German of WlLHELMura 
Yon Hillbrn by Lady Wallace. 2i. boards ; 2s. Gd. cloth. 

Lotiiaiii. By the Et. Hon. the Earl of Beacoxsfield. 2s. boards ; 2s. Gd. cloth. 
Mademoiselle Mori, 2i. boards ; 2i. Gd. doth. 

Melville's Diqby Grand, 2i. boards ; 2s. Sd. cloth. 

■ * .... Gladiators, 2i boards; 2«. 6d. oloth. 


Good nor Nothing, to boards ; 2s. 6 d. cloth. 
Houcby House, to boards^*. 6d. doth. 


Interpreter, to boards ; 2i. 6d. doth. 


Kate Coventry, 2s. boards ; 2s. Gd. cloth. 


■ 1— Queen’s Maries, to boards ; to Gd. cloth. * ' v 

.... General Bounce, 2s. boards ; to Gd, doth. % s 

Sybil. By the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Beacoxsfield. to boards ; to Gd. doth. 
Tancred. By the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Beacoxsfield. 2s. boards ; 2s. Gd. 
Trollope’s Warden, 2i. boards ; to Gd. doth. 

Babchtbthr Towers, 2#. boards ; to Sd. doth. 

Unawares, a Story of an old French Town, 2#. boards. ; to Sd. doth. ® 



Poetry and The Drama. 

I0UTHXT8 POETICAL W0BX8, with the Author's last Corrections 
aadoopyiighl Addition*. Msdium 8vo. with Forintt mA Ylgastos, 14 a 

T8 of AlC^HT BOMB ; with 1TOY ant tho ABMADA. By the 

Bight Hon. Lotd Macaulat. ISmo. with Vignette Title, Si, M. 

Tho MUD of man, translated into English Verse, By Josx 

CoiraroTOK, XJL Crown 8vo. »a 

The ILIAD of HOMEB, Homomatrically translated by 0* B. Catut, 

Translator of Dante's Comedy, Ac. Svo. 12 a 64. 

^SOBATIX oAbA. Library Edition, with Marginal References and 

! English Votes. Bdited by the Bor. J. B. Tokoi, M.A, 8to.SU. 

The LYCIDA8 end EPITAPHIUM DAM0KI8 of MILTOH. Edited, 

with Notes and Introduction, by 0. 8. Jmrram, HJL Crown 8 to. 3a Si 

BEOWULF, a Heroic Poem of the Eighth Century (Anglo-Saxon Text 
and English Translation), with Introduction, Notes, and Appendix. By 
Thomas Arnold, M.A. Unir. Coll. Oxford. 8vo. 13 a * 

BOWDLEB’8 FAMILY SHA^SPEABE, cheaper Cknuine Editions. 
Medium 8ro. large type, with 88 Woodcuts, prioe 11 a Cabinet Edition, with 
the same Illustrations, 8 voIa fop. 8 to. price 31 a 

POEMf . By jxAK Inohlow. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 10s. 

First Senlei, containing ‘ Divided,' ‘The Stab's MoNgiiaNT/ 
Ac. Sixteenth Thousand. Fop. 8vo. price 6s. . ^ 

Second Series, ‘ A Stobt of Doom,’ ‘ Gladys and her Island/ 
Ac. Fifth Thousand. Fcp. 8vo. price 5 1 . 

POEMS by Jeen Ingelow. First Sbriks, with nearly 100 Illostretioiis, 
engraved on Wood by Dalziel Brothers. Fcp. 4to. 21 a 

FE8TUB, a Poem. By Philip James Bailey. The Tenth Edit^pn, 

enlarged and revised. Crown Svo. 12a 64. 


Rural Sports, Horse battle Management , Ac. 

DOWS th« BOAD; or, Reminiscences of a Gentleman Coachman. 
By C. T. 8. Birch Rrynardson. Second Edition, with Twelve Coloured 
Illustrations from Paintings by H. Aiken. Medium Svo. 21 a 

AHKALS of the BOAD; or, Notes on Mail and Stage Coaching in 
Croat Britain. By Captain Malet, 18th Hussars. To whioh are added, Essays 
on the Road, by Nimrod, With 8 Woodcuts and 10 foloured 
Medium 8vo. 21s. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA of BUBAL SPOBTS ; a complete Account, Histo- 
rical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Redne. 
and all other Bond and Athletic Sport* and Pastimes. By D. P. Blaine. 
With abore 600 Woodcuts (90 from Detigns \ty Joke Lbmb). tro.SU. 

Tho FLY-FISHES’ S BNT0H0L0GT. By Alfred Ronaldo. With 
©okrared Representation* of the Natural and Artificial Insect. Sixth Edition, 
with SO coloured Plates. Sro. 14#. a 

A BOOK os ANGLING ; a complete Treatise on the Art of Angling 
in every branch. By Francis Francis. New Edition, with Portrait and ll 
other Plates, plain and ooloored. Poet 8vo. 18*. 

WILOOOKS’S 8SA-FI8HEBMAH ; comprising the Chief Methods of 
Hook and Line Fishing, a Glauoe at Nets, and Remarks on Boats and Boating. 
New Bdition, with SO Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12#. &*. 0 

HOBBES and BIDING. By George Nettle, M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations engraved on Wood. Crown 8vo. [Just ready, 

ON HORSE-BREAKING, shewing the defects of the system of horse- 
breaking at present in use, and how to remedy the same ; teaching the breaking 
of bones to Baddle and harness, with instructions how to teach hones their 
different paces ; describing also the different classes of horses required for the 
different kinds or work, Ac. Founded on experience obtained in England, 
Australia, and America. Ey Robert Morion, M.R.C.V.S. Crown 8vo. fa. 

H0BSE8 and STABLES. By Colonel 7. Fitewtoram, XV. the King’s 
Hussars. With Twenty-four Plates of Illustrations, containing very numerous 
Figures «ngraved on Wood. 8vo.NU.6d. 

The HORSE’S FOOT, and HOW to KEEP it SOUCND. By W, 

Miles. With Illustrations. Imperial 8vo. IS*. W. 

A FIAIK TREATISE on HOBSE-SHOEIBO. By W. Mum. Fort 
8 vo. with Illustrations, 2s. 6 d, 

STABLE! and STABLE-FITTINGS. By W. 'Miles, Imp. 8ro. 
with 18 Plates, 16s. 

BEJfABKS on HOBSSS’ TEETH, addressed to Purchasers. By W. 
Miles. Post 8vo. Is. 6 d. 

The tOBSS: with a Treatise on Draught. * By William Youatt. 
8vo. with numerous Woodouts, 12#. 64. < 

Tho DOG. By William Youatt. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 6s. 

Tho DOG in HEALTH and DISEASE. By Stonehenge. With 70 
Wood Engravings. Square crown 8vo. 7 a 64. 

The GREYHOUND. By Stonehenge. Revised Edition, with 25 
Portraits of Greyhounds. Square crown 8vo. 16#. 

The OK ; his Diseases and their Treatment: with an Essay on Parturi- 

” Mon in the Cow. By J. R. Dobson. Grown 8vo. with Illustrations, 7a At, 
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Works of and General Information . 


ni THEOBWud WUCTIOS of BUfKlKO. By H. D. Kmuod, 

y Ju Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition. 3 vols. 6vo, 86a 

Tlt« ELEMENTS of BANNING. By Hskrt Duxxnco Mattson, 

Esq. MJL Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition, Grown 8vo. 7a fid. 

MHJULLOCFB DICTIONARY, Practical, Theoretical, and Hiatorical, 
of Oommero e and Commercial Navigation. fto-edited and oorreoted to the year 
1876, by Htoh G. Rkid, Assistant-Comptroller HR. Stationery Olft <*., With 
11 Map* and 80 Chart*. five. 68a 

The CABINET LAWYER; a Popular Digest of the Law* of England. 
Civil, Criminal, and Constitutional : intended for Praotioal Uae and Gsmtui 
I nformation. Twenty-filth Edition. Fop, Svo. price 9a 

PEWTNER’8 COMPREHENSIVE SPECIFIER a Guide to the 
Practical Specification of every kind of Building- Artiflom* Work, with Forms 
of Conditions and Agreements.* Edited by W. Yoroa. Crown 8vo. 6 a 

WILLICHS POPULAR TABLES for ascertaining according to the 
Carlisle Table of Mortality the Value of Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Property. 
Kqpew&l Fipcs, Reversions, Ac. ; also Interest, Legacy, Snooearioa Duty, and 
various other useful Table*. Eighth Edition. Post 8vo. 10«. 

i 

HINTS to MOTHERS on the MANAGEMENT of (heir HEALTH 

during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lylng-ln Boom. By the late 
Thomas Bull, M.D. New Edition, revised and improved. Fop. 8vo. 8s. fid. 

The MATERNAL MANAGEMENT of CHILDREN in HEALTH and 

Disease. By the late Thomas Bull, M.D* N*w Edition, revised and improved. 
Fop. 8vo. 2 a fid. 

m 

The THEORY of the MODERN SCIENTIFIC GAME of WHIST. 

By Wiluah Pols, F.BR. Eighth Edition, enlarged. Fop. Bvo. 3s. fid. 

The CORRECT CARD ; or, How toJPlay at Whist : a Whist Catechism. 

By Captain A. Campbell-Walkkr, F.R.G.S. late 78th Highlanders : Author of 

iitiL. me.. mi j rs i at njui aa n . *j 


CHESS OPENINGS. By F. W. Longman, Balliol College, Oxford. 
Second Edition revised. Fop. 8vo. 2s. fid. 

THREE HUNDRED ORIGINAL CHESS PB0BLSM8 and STUDIES. 

By James PaacE, M.A. and W.T.Pisbcs. With numeAus Diagrams. Squaw 
fcp. 8vo. 7s. Gd. Supplement, price 2s. fid. 



A PBAOTICAL TREATISE oa BREWING; with Formula for 
PubHc Bmnrt, and Instructions for Print* Families, By William Black. 
8m prioe 10 a. 6d. 

MODEM OOOKSBT for PRIVATE FAMHIE0, reduced to a 
System of Bmy Pnotioe In a Berks of carefully-tested Beoripta. By Buxa 
Aotok. Newly revised and enlarged; with 8 Plates and 180J woodcuts, lop. 

i 8m price Is. 11 

KATOME B’S TBIASTOY of ZHOWLSD0X and LIBSASf of 
B efa en oe; comp ri s ing an Bnglkh Dictionary and Grammar, Universal Qraetteer, 
Classical Dictionary, Chronology, Law Dictionary, a synopsis of the Peerage, 
useful Tables* feo. Barked Bdfton. Fop. 8ro. «i. doto, or 10r. 6d. ealt 

MAUNDER’* BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. Latest Edition, recon* 
stmcted, and partly re-written, with abore 1,600 additional UenBirs, by W. L. B. 
Catbb. Fop.8ro.6A. 

MAUNDER’* SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY ; a Popular 
Eneydopeodla of Sclenoe, Literature, and Art. Latest Edition, in part re- written, 
with abore 1,600 new articles, by J. Y. John sow. Fop. 8ro. 6 a. 

MAUN DEB’S TBEA8UBY of GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Historical* 
Descriptive, and political. Edited by W. Ucohbs, F.R.G.S. With 7 Maps and 
16 Plates. Fop. tro. 6 a. 

KATnroX&’B rflBTOBICAL TPBA8UBY ; General Introductory 
Outlines of Universal History, and a Series of Separata Histories. Be vised by 
the Ber. G. W. Cox, UM Pep. 8ro. 6a. 

MATODEX’S TBXASVEY of XATUBAL HIBTOBV! or Popular 
Dictionary of Birds, Beasts, Fishes, Reptiles, Insects, andf Creeping Things. 
With abore 000 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8ro. price 6a. cloth. 

f 

MAUNDEB’S TBEASUBY of BOTANY, or Popular Dictionary of the 
Vegetable Kingdom; Including a Glossary of Botanical Terms. Edited by 
J. LiifDLEY, F.R.S. and T. Moore, F.L.S. assisted by eminent Contributors. 
With 274 Woodcut* aad 20 Steol Plates. Two Parts, fcp. 8ro. 12 a. doth. 

MAUNDEB’S TBEASUBY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE; being a Dic- 
tionary of the Books, Persons, Places, Events, ami other Matters of which 
mention is made in Holy Scripture. Edited by the Rev. J. Ayiik, M.A. With 
Maps, 16 Plates, and numerous Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. price 6a. cloth.. 
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AOT^e Modem Cookery IS i 

Alpine Club Map of 8wit»triand ~ IS I 

Alpine Onide (The) „ 14 

AMO«’» Jurisprudence ~~ .. A 

.. — Primer of the Constitution 6 

Axoaoeox’s Strength of Materiel* it 

AnadTAOn'e Childhood ol the English 

Hatton JA 8 

AxKeTROBO'a Organic Chemistry II 

AJUrOLO'B (Dr.) Christian Lift . 19 

- , Leotares on Modern History I 

. — . Miscellaneous Works ...... 9 

— ■ Sermons 19 

■— School Sermons 19 

— . . (T.) English Literature 8 

— — - Beowulf 18 

Abbott's Physics II 

Atelier du Lys (The) 13 

Atherstone Priory 14 

Auxbbaoh'b Anthraoen, by Cuookks ..." 16 

Antnnrn Holidays of a Country Parson JO 

Atbb’ 8 Treasury of Bible Knowledge _... 18 


BAOon'a%snys,by l kimoTT 9 

by Wjutily 7 

... Lift and Letters, by Spxddiho & 

. ■ ... ■■ Works, edited by Spiddixq 7 

Bailky's Festus, a Poem ...... 1& 

BAOTT Emotions and Will 10 

Logic, Deductive and Inductive 6 

Mental and Moral Sdenoe ~ 10 

on the Senses and Intellect ... JO 

Bakbb’s Two Works on Ceylon ~~ S3 

Ball’s Alpine Guide is 

Barry on Railway Appliances is 

Baret ft Beamwkll'b Lectures on Hall- 
ways and Locomotives 18 

Braoovst IBLD’8 (Lord) Hovels and Tales 14 

Bncxna'B Charicle* and Gsllus S4 

Bk bolt’s Gracchi, Marius and Sifts 3 

BLACK'S Treatise on Brewiag 58 

Blaoeliy's German- English Dictionary... 9 < 

BLAnra's Rural Sports N 

Bloxam’b Metals .......... II 

Bollard and Laxq’b Politics of Aristotle 6 

Boux/nun on 81 Articles to 

Dourm’s Catechism of the 8team Engine . is 

. .. Handbook of 8team Engine ...... is 

— Improvements In ditto ............... 18 

_ Treatise on the Steam Engl be ... 18 

Bowman's Family Sbakspraas » 

Braxlyy-Moori’s Six Slstsn of the 
Valle* *4 


Beawdi's Dictionary o t leianea* Litera- 
ture, and Art ........... 1 

BaAnaar’s Voyage of the 4 Sunbeam * ......... 1 

Boowxa's Exposition of the » Arttotos~~ 1 
Buokli** History ofOvilinslioo 

Bucxlb’s lilsosUoneons Wosks~.. ~~ 

Bocxtob’s Health in the House I 

Bull'i Hints to Hotksrs J 

-Maternal Management ofChlldrea I 

Bullivobb's Lexicon to the Greek Testa- 

Burgomaster's Family (The) I 
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Cabinet La wyer .(Me*————— I 
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Capm's Age of the Antonlnes~.. 

Early RomaBBmptre 

Cau rK.VTKK on Mesmerism, 8 pi ritualism Ac. 

Catbs'S JBographkml Dictionary ........ 
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Catlbt’s Iliad of Homer f 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths..— 1 
Chjmxit’i Indian Polity 

Modern Military Biography 

... — — — Waterloo Campaign ~ 

Colbxbo (Bishop) on Pentateaoh i 

■ ■ on Moabite Stone, ha I 

Commonplace Philosopher, by AJC.H.B. H . ] 
Comte's Positive Philosophy 
Coxqkbtb’s Politlos of Aristotle 
Cobixqtojt's Translation of the Anrtd ~ i 

Misoellaneous Writings „.... 

CoxTAEfSBAr'i French Dictionaries m „. M , 
Cojtybkari and Bowbok'b St. Paul ] 

Cormcry’h French Revolution to the Battle 
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Oox’s Aryan Mythology 
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p Crusades 

History of Greece 

General ditto - - 

— — Greeks and Persians 

Tales of Andent Greeee... MMMM . M . MMM 

Cbbiohtov'b Age of Elisabeth 

Crbsy’b Civil Engineering ..... .......... i 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson : 

C&oous’B Chemkal Analysis ; 

- — — Dyeing and Calico Printtag — : 
CullbyI Handbook of Telegraphy 1 
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- (J) Ancient Stone Implements it 
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Hartley on the Air ts 

Hartwio’s Aerial World. ..... „ „-£ r . 1 *, 

■ Polar Worlds «... r. 

— — Sea and Its living Wooden u I > 

- — Subterranean World J 

Tropical World is 

Haughtoh's Animal Mechanics i« 

HAYWARD'S Essays * 

Hbbr' 8 Primeval 8 witter land It 

Ham's Lift, Works, and Opinions ...^ 

Hblmhotz on Tone y 

... .. Scientific Lectures ..... „*■: -“k:i 

Hbmblby’S Handbook of^rees and Plaits tt 
Hirsorbl’s Outlines of Astronomy 11 

HnroRLirr's Orer the Sea and Far Away Tt 

Hobsoh’b Amateur Mechanic 1ft 

Hoskold's Engineer’s Valuer 1ft 

Howobth' 8 History of the Mongols ' 5 

Hullah’b History of Modern Music ,. IK 

... — Transition Period ...» 13 

Hum’s Essays 1<* 

■ — Treatise on Human Nature 2o 


FAXBBAnur'S Applications of Iron 18 

Information for Engineers ... 18 


Farrar’s Chapters on Language 7 

. Families of Speech ...... 7 

Fiblasor’s Judicial System 6 

FrrTWTORAM on Horses and Stables M 

Forrbs’s Two Years In Fiji S» 

Frakftob'b (Bishop) life 4 

FoARCM's Fishing Book *8 

Frbsrvibld’ 8 Italian Alps S3 

FrOUDB'b English in Ireland 1 

History of England 1 

Short Studies on Great Subjects 9 


GaibdRIR'b Houses of Lancaster and York 4 

Gab (Ota Elementary Physios 1 2 

Natural Philosophy 1* 

Gardivbb’b Buckingham and Charles S 

Pentmal Government of Charles I. ... 2 

, „ Puritan Revolution 4 

Thirty Years’ War 4 

OBjrorajf on Church and State 6 

German Home Llfo 9 

Gilbert and Churchill's Dolomites ...„. S3 

Girdustohb'b Bible Synonymes ~ SO 

Goldzihbr’b Hebrew Mythology 81 

Goodbvb's Mechanism IS 

■ — ... Mechanics IS 

Gbabt’ 8 Ethics of Aristotle — 6 

Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson 10 

ORHViiiLB'8 Journal .... — 1 

Gmuvnr’s Algebra and Trigonometry — ll 
OftmTH’B Behind the Vul 19 


IinCfc's Roman History I 

— — Rome to its Capture by the Gauls m 3 

Indian Alps (The), by a Lady Pioneer T: 

Imqblow’s Poems S> 

jAintBOB’B Saints and Martyrs 17 

Legend* ofwhe Madonna 17 

Monastic Orders 17 

jAHR805andEA8TLAKE’s8aviotir 17 

Jbbkir’b Electricity and Magnetism IS 

JiEROLD’g Lift of Napoleon 


Jukbb’b Types of Generis v T 

— on Second Death 


Kaliboh's Commentary on the Bible ft 

Kbith on Fulfilment of Prophecy *■' > 

Kbrl’s Metallurgy "■ 1 

KnrozBTT’8 Alkali Trade !<• 

• Animal Chemistry - ... 

Kirby and Spbrob’b Entomology <■> 
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Kubnkst’s Prophets and Prophecy in Israel ?? 
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Latham’s New English Dictionary 

———Johnson’s Dictionary * 

Handbook of the English LenfiUjve 



